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Introductory Note. 


An introduation to an undergraduate henor thesis may 
seem presumptf£ous, but I pelleve that its inordinate length 
and unorthodox method require an explanation, As a general 
reason, the length is due to the fact that I did not realize 
the implications of the datest when I started to work on the 
theala. As it grew, I have msde several efforts to cut it down, 
such as omitting the chapters I had written on Hegel and Sohweitzer. 


Since this st111 did not succeed in reducing this thesis to a more 


manageable size I have pointed out, at the end of this intoduotory 


note, those portions which I believerto be the nucleus of my analy- 
sia and which may be conaidered my honor thesis. 

The methodology reaults from my dissatisfaction with the 
critical treatments of Spengler, and to a lesser degree, of Toynbee. 
I had the impression that merely analytical criticism of Spengler 
falsaifies the real essence of his philosophy. Just as in the case 
of Nietzsche, part of Spengler'ts impact resides in the poetis 
imaginativenesa of his descriptions. I have therefore madé a 
consoious effort in my expository passages to capture as much as 
possible of Spengler's atyle. This has entailed rather lengthy 
quotations and in one or two places close reliance on the text. 

To present Spengler's philosophy as fairly as possible I have kept 
such clauses aa "Spangler argues", "according to Spengler" eto. to 
a minimum, he expository passages are to be understood as con~ 
taining Spengler's arguments. My somments are concentrated in 
discusaions at the end of each section, My basic analysis ia to 


be found in my "Conoluaions® on the Chapter, "History = as © Intuie 


tion", 


| I have followed essentially the same methodology with 
Toynbee. Here too purely analytical oriticism falsifles the 
stately empirical approach. I have discussed each of Toynbeels 
main headings at sufficient length to indicate his method, though, 
except for a on few instances, I have omitted all his illustra- 
tiona, Again, all my comments are contained in an introductory 
paregraph and in a conoluding seaotion to each heading. Again, 
my fundamental criticisms are to be found under the title "Gone 
clusions” at the end of the Chapter “History-as-an-Enpirical 
Solence®, 

In each case the expository passages are preceded by @ 
discussion of the author's metaphisical assumptions, ta explain 
their structuring effect on the subsequent philosophy, 

Since many excellent treatments of Kant's philosophy 
exist, my discussion of his philosophy 1s orthodox, My last 
Chapter ig intended to explain the general position from which 
I approached the philosophy of history. Needlesa to say, this 
is a-still tentative view=-point, 

The Appendix was written after listening to a seminer 
paper by a logical positivist, in order to cla.r ify my own thought 
on the meaning of "meaning, and also to indicate what criteria of 
validity logic offers to philosophy, It 1s based on a oourae with 
Prof, Henry Scheffer and also personal consultations, The philo- 
sophical interpretation of (ther Deetéal ayatema la my own, 


Though this analysis was written se a unit, the reader 


=-III-= 


may, if he washes, consider only the following seotlions as my 


honor thesis; 


The Argument (Introduction and Summary) 


Spengler (Hiatory = ag = Intuition) 
Hutaphyaica 
Politics, EHeonomics, The Machina 
Conclusions 


Toyndea HMaetaphysicas : 7 
The Nature and Genesis of Civilizations 


Schiam in the Soul 
Condlusiona 


Kant (Entire Chapter) 


The Sense of Responsibility 


THE ARGUMENT 


(Introduction and Summary) 
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1. The Froblem 


In the life of every person there comes & point when 
he realizes that out of all the seemingly limitless possi- 
bllities of his youth he hes in fact become one actuality. 
No longer is life a broad plain with forests rnd mountains 
beckoning all-around, but it »scomes apparent that one's 
journey across the meadows hae indeed followed a regular path, 
that one cen no longer go this way or that, but that the die 
rection is set, the limits defined. 

Fech step once taken so thoushtlessly now becomes 
fraugnt with tremendous portent, each advance to be made ap- 
pears unalterable. Looking back across the path we are struck 
by the inexorabllity of the road, how every step both limited 
and served es a condition for the next and viewing the plain 
we feel with a certainty approeching knowladge that many roads 
were possible, that many incidents shepod our wandering, that 
we are here becouse 1t was we who journeyed and we could be 
in a different spot head we wished, And wa know further that 
whateyer road we had chosen, we could not have reclined sta- 
tionary. We were unable to avoid in any menner our being now 
in fact somewhere end in some position. Vio have come up against 
the problem of Necessity and Freedom, of the irrevocability of 
our actions, of the directedness of our life. 


What is the mesning cf necessity and where does it arise? 


Necessity ia an attribute of the paste Events viewed in 


retrospect appear inevitable, the fact of occurrence testi- 

fies to irrevocability. Causality oxpresses the pattern which 
the mind imposes on a sequence of events in order to make their 
eppearanca eee rere It is formulsted es a4 ane which 
reve:ls a trond of recurrence anc an assertion of comparability. 
Law over fights against the unique, ngainst the personal ex=- 
Sebiehes: the inward bliss, Necessity recognizes only quantita- 
tive differences, sand conceives of survival as its sole test of 
historicel fitness, Necessity discovers the typical in man, 

the inexorable in events, the inevitable in existence, Its doce 
trine is the philosophy of Eternal Recurrence of which the devil 
tolls Ivan Keramazoff," But our present earth may have been re= 
peated a chowennd times, Why it has become extinct, been frozen, 
cracked, broken to bits, disintegrated into its elements, again 
the water cbove the firmament, then again a comet, egain a sun, 
again from the sun it becomes earth and on oerth the seme sequence 
may have been repeated endlessly and exactly the same to every 
detail..." 

Yet every event is not only an effect but also an inward 
experience, As an effect it 1s ruled by necessity, as an Ox= 
perience it reveals the unique in tue personality. The desire 
to reconcile an experience of freedom with a determined environ= 
ment ia the lament of poetry ond the dilemma of philosophy. Ra- 
tionalism attempted to solve this problem by considering ita pur- 


poses as the objective pattern of occurrences sand equating froedom 


1, ‘This follows Kant'a snalysis of the categories. See post. 


with necessity. The British sceptics, particularly Hume, aub- 
mitted these notions to rigorous criticism and denied necessity 
es well as purposiveness, They sreued that perception ‘nvolves 
the Impact of empirical entities on a wax-like mind, whose sen= 
sations of pleasure are largely passive, whosa concept of necoase- 
sity describe a constent conjunction end to which freedom is 
cues The limits of thought can not be established by 
icine however. Hume's scepticism caused hlm to abandon phi- 
losoply while still a young man and Descartes was forced to ine 
voke God as a guarantor of external reality with the aid of the 
very faculty the accuracy of which he Head seriously questioned. 
Kant realized that only an inward experience can transcend 
the inexorability of completed action, He "limited kmowledze to 
made room for balief." He affirmed that tha reality that is sube 
ject to the laws of causality is given by sensuous experiences 
and exhaysted in the phenomenal world, But heyond that eaenee 
a transcendental experience of freedom which elevates him above 
the realm of necessity into a higher world-order which conditiona 
all sappearences, Freedom is an inward stare, en attitude that 
accompanies all action, This disproves Hume's assertion that 
nothing can be definitely known, since one can always imagine the 
opposite of any thought, Our experience of freedom testifies to 


a fact of existence which no thought-procees can deny and for the 


i, See post. Ch, "Metory and Mants Fxperience of Morality.” 
2. See post, for full discussion Ch, "History and Mants Fxperionce 
of Morality." a 


LE ES ante 
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demonstration of which Descartes’ cogite ergo sum wes not really 
eA e Giaeaven conception one may form sbout the inevit-= 
ability of astions, their accomplishment occurred with an inward 
conviction of choice. Freedom is the ceusality that motivates 
man."- Te conceive s men having no freedom is impossible axcept 


as a man deprived of life," 


says Tolstoy. 

“hat ig the solution to the paradox of irrevocable action 
accomplished with the conviction of choice? Wow can we reconcile 
the experience of freedom with our knowledge that our intentions 
so frequently issue forth into totally incommensurate consaquencest? 
Wnat is the meaning of a causality that sccomplishes itself under 
the mode of freedom? 

The philosophy of history has addressed itself to these pro- 
blems, It testifies to humanity's yearning to understand the fatod- 
ness of life, to a mystie drive for an absolute, to an attempt to 
give meaning to the basic questions of existence. For this reason 
tha nae) of history is indissolubly connected with meta- 


physics; 1s indeed metaphysics of a very high order. ‘The next 


1, See post Ch. History and Man's Fxpericncs of Morality. 

2. For this reason IT hava avoided the usual classifiention of 
philosophies of history into cyelical and progress theories, 
It seems to me, that a classification in terms of metephys 
sical assumptions presents wider possibilities, Moreover, 
tho philosophers discussed do not lend themselves well to 
such a classification, Toynbee combines the cyclical and 
the progress concepts. Spongler is n eyelical philosopher 
in Vico's tradition, Kant has a theory of progress, echievad 
py conflict which in its implications is very similar to Toynbee. 
(Sea post Ch. History and Man's Experience of Morelity}. 
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section will exsuine whether history can in fact give an 


snswor to these problems. 


¢, 18s Theres a Meening to History? 
28 _inere 3 Meenas 2 : eat 


History, according to Poppar, has no meaning, It is 


the chronicle of international crima and mags murder and takes 
no account of the tears and sufferings of mankind, 


‘2 
to us, however, he states at a later point, 


It is up 
to give meaning 
to history by assisting the open society to triumph in its 
eternel struggle with the closed society, 
aside from the inner contradiction of this argument, - 
for if history hea no meaning, tha eternal conflict betwoen 
freedom and rationality against mysticism, historicism and 
tyranny can not be its motif - the passage illustrates the 
difficulty, and confusion, inherent in the word "meaning." 
It implies; 1. History has no meaning. 
2a History has a meaning, but that meanins is 
unacceptable to Popper. 
3. History has no meaning, but if freedom end 
rationality triumph, 4t will sucdenly acquire content, 
These implications contain the dilemma of the problem 
of the meaning of history. Is history ean open book, a sat of 


theorems that contains in itself all the aspirations of man- 


kind, as well as the key to the world's purpose? Or does 


1. Popper - The Open Society and 1ts Fnemies Vol. 2 p, 256.4 
2. Popper - Op,cit. Vol. 2 p. 264.6 


history revéal a partes of meaningiess incidents, a challenge 
for our nomative concepts, only through conformity to which 
it can optain significance? Is meaning, in short, sn attri- 
bute of reslity or ea metaphysical construction attendant on 
our recognition of ey Rg 

The locical positivists accept the former elternative,. 
Heaning results from verifying statements with empirical facta. 
The researches of enthropologist have, however, dispelled the 
nope that the meaning of assertions could be given a firmer 
basis by making the physical world their criterion, It has been 
demonstrated that each culture and to a certrin extent each 
individual constructs his own image of "reality", and that 
"Facts" are in no manner as absolute snd unshokeable as assumed. 
The hiatery of modern physics moreover, has been a continuous 
process of dissolving external reality end lsying bare such 
mysterious end incompatible prime data sas energy that works 
under the aspect of mass, es light that is demonstrably a wie. 
but aqually certainly contains all its physical properties in 
an 6lemental particle, tho photon, : 

Moreover, on this theory, ss classical logic bas well 
ioantced: not only sll value judgments, but all quelity judg- 
ments era moaningless. Ths difference between affirming an 


object's worth, or its eolor, is a difference in achieving a 


1, For full discussion of the concept of "meaning" see 
Post Appendix A "The Concept of Heaning," 


consensus, but not of empirical verifiability,. 

Traditional logic, at any rate, wes better aware of 
this problem, In its eoncepts each proposition had as ita 
subject ultimate reality, A judgment, of which the proposi- 
tlon constitutes the expression in words, is the act of dise 
tinguishing a particular element, the precicate, in the being 
of a subject that could not be thought of unless 1t contained 
some other than the predicated character, The distinguishing 
charactoristic of a judgment is its truth or falsity, However, 
and this 4s the cardinal slant, only true judgments matter, 
for unless e@ msn says whet he dues not really think he is afe 
firming the truth of his sssertion, All propositions, there- 
forg, besides affirming or denying the predicste cf a subject 
imply existence, Reality ta thus implied by, not requisite for 
judgments. 

Tne existential import theory of propositions presented 
too meny difficulties, however, Though logiciansg could always 
argue that statements about square. circles did not imply exist- 
ence since they involved mutually exclusive terms, or contrast 
logical construction which only have a mode of being with real 
avatar the reconciliation of definitional reality and all 


possible judgments proved impossible, 


1, Joseph = Introduction to logic -p, 166, 
2. Russell - Principles of Mathematics - p, 449, 


1 
Sententiel logic abandoned the concept of the existe 


entisl import of propositions, Its logical primitive is a 
sentence, which exhibits but a grouping together of symbols 
which in their general charecteristics represent but ompiricel 
sntities., Only by being broucht into relation with other 
physical objects, facts, do these sentences acquire menning,. 
Since a determination of truth snd falsity obviously does not 
precede every statement, sententiel logia waa forced to in- 
yoke snother predicate of propositions, truth-weight, This, 
however, is a purely paychological relation. 

But even this theory stumbled on the problem of Just 
what constituted a fact and on the difficulty of reconolling 
truth-value end weight, Russell, in his later writings, and 
Prof. Sehentes. have echieved a formulation which attempts 
toe give the greatest possibility of determining the essence 
of meaning, Statements bacome replias to pure hypotheses 
which, moreover have to be endorsed by the proper criterion, 
The statement "Scott is the author of Waverly" 1s the affirma- 
tive answer, empirically ondorsed, to the questions: 

1. Did at least one men write Waverly? 

2. Did sale ons Man write Waverly? 


a. Was this man Scott? 


1. Based on Reichenbsch "Experience end Prediction." 
2. Prof, Scheffer hes not published his theory, (See Preface). 


sos 


The range of meaningful propositions is, however, not 
axhousted by the empirical realm. Proper criteria can be 
arenanee for value theorems or esthetic jucements, This 
sreory recognizes the verisbility of metaphysicel assumptions 
as a condition of meaning. Nesnins tecomes the function of 
threa facters: the logical expressed in the most precise 
formulation of the hypothesis, tha psychological inherent in 
the act of juaetae the. philosophical oxpressed in the endéorse= 
eats Universality depends on the consensus which this age 
cription of mesning enjoys snd not in the first Iinstence on 


its empirical verifiebility. 


Thus meaning represents the emanation of a metaphysical 
context, Just as every men in # certain sense creates his 
picture of the world, just as the scientist can find in nature 
only whst he puts in.it in the formulation of his hypothesis, 
just es every question determines et least the renge of answers, 
so history doss not exhibit the same portent to averybody but 
yields only the meenings inherent in the nature of cur query. 
Therefore, too, the philosophy of history is inseparable 


from mataphysics, and involves a deep awareness of the mystcries 


1. The endorsenent in turn is composed of a metaphysical 
(the criterion) and an epistemclogical (the sssertion, 
not the judgment of truth end falsity) element, Sea 
post - Appendix - The Concept of Meaning. 


Tz 


. 


Apis ing 


and possibilities not only ef noture but of human nature, 
In the reaction of the various thinkers to the preblems of 
hunsn mocessity and human freedom, in their capecity to 6xz= 
perience dapths inaccessible to renson alone, lies the enswer 
to the menning of history, Thsrefore Popper's stetenent that 
histery presents merely a chronicle of crime end sbiees 
with mo avareness of the heertbraek of humanity, reveels hia 
rermative concepts but does not represent a necessery sattrie 
bute of events, That other levels of meaning exist, 1a 
shown by Dostojevski end Schweitzer, Homer and Shakespesre 
to whom history was a Geeply feit experience of transcen- 
dsentel cee 

‘ho is right then? Is history the self-reslization of 
the spirit of freedom as Hegel held? Or does 1t represent 
the mrowth and decline of organic cultures, bneae essence a 
myetery, thoir moving force longing end their menifestation 
power as Spengler argued? Js there a deeper purpose in all 
this emergence and decay of civilizations, a realizetion of 
Salvation by faith as Toynbee implies? Toes history amount 
to no moro than eternal recurrence, the stage for the Man who 
surpesses himself of Nietzsche or does it reveol the drama of 


n divine plan, gvaduslly unfolding and culminating in universal 


1. Ses on this point, Alfred Weber, Farewell to 
European History. . 


1 
pesce, as Kant asserts? 


If meaning is the metaphysical context that ascribes 
significsnce does this preclude differentia by which to Judge 
validity? These criteria exist, but they are not as obvious 
as the logicel positivists sssumed. 

Thourth the questions delimit the range of answers, we 
can require the answers to be relevant to the problem, Though 
each aun eare: end perhaps each individual interprets his data 
in an intensely personal aan we can insist that the data be 
adhered to. We can analyse internal consistency. On another 
level we can judge the ecequacy of the thinker's philosophical 
assumptions by their scope, by their grasp of the totality of 
life, instead of just its bevedeeuaces Newton sitting under 
the apple tree might have correctly concluded that apples fall 
when ripe. It is not a quastion cf right or wrong, thepetore: 
but of depth and shallownesa, It does not suffice to show 
logically deduced theorems, as an absolute test of validity. 
There must alse exist a relation to the pervasiveness of an 


inward experience which transcends phenomenal renlity, For 


1. Kent cid not ascribe the self-renlization of peace to a 
divine plan, but to a naturel unfolding, The implicaticn, 
just as in Spinoza, is however of a divine order in the 
COSTIOS » 

2. See post: Appendix A. The Concepts of Neaning. 

&, This, however, involves utilization of unother set of 
assumptions. Sea post Appendix A ~ The Concepts of Meaning. 


thoneh mean is a thinking beinc, it does not follow that hia 
being exhausts itself in thinking, he ultimate myzteriss 
of lire are perhaps not approachable ty Gissection, but may 
reqvire the poet's view who grasps the unity of life, which 

ig greater than any, hewever peinsteking anslysis of its 
manifestations. 

The Philosophy of Histery exhibits therefore, in ita 
metephysicel assumptions an ettitude towards the besie 
problems of existence, They reveal whether life is approached 
with reverencs end humility or with the assertive tool of a 
reason that sdmits no reality outside itself, The resolution 
of the dilemma of historical events aerving as tha condition 
for a transcendental axperionoe or reality exhausting itself 


in phenomenal appearances dissloses the ethical predispositions 
» 1 


of a personality, not a property of historicel data, 


1. See post Chr ‘the Sense of Responsibility, 


Birth is the beginning of death, life the process of 


mortality. Everything sxistine is modified by tine, history 
axhibits the unfolding of growth, fulfilluent and outward 
aeceay, Men strives for kmowledge and haying sttained it can 
not bear it, All of literature contains an expression of this 
cilemma 6nd of mankind's lament at the shortness of their int. 
Tanlet becomes paralysed by knowledge, Achilles purchases it 
at the price of his death, Thus is the appearance of life 

but not necessarily its mesning. 

The magic attitude towards life seeks to ascape the 
trensitoriness of its existence by conjuring its data, It 
attempts to find in histcry the necessary realization of 
its purposive concepts, ta be classified as attributes of 
events. But purpose ropresents the emanation of a metaphysle 
cal_context not a nocessary deduction from phenomena. No 
ethical value can be ascribed to the mere survival which 
history exhibits, Yor this resson the magic attitude de- 
velops a philosophy of eternal recurrence, as a condition 
for its cognition. Death becomes the result of fulfillment, 
life exhibits merely mortality, history represents a machine 
continually re-precucing new manifestations of power, Values 
ere, at bert, a mode of causnlity. The mystery of life is 


limited by classifiable data; it exhausts liseif in the riddle 


of the first cause, ‘The fact of occurence reveals the only 
“1 
criterion of inward fitness, 


The preyerful attitude, on the other hand, experiences 


life az a vision of reconciliation as ons views a vast plain 


from a mountain top. when the haze obscurss the country= 


neil asta aes tia 


sida and everything mergss in a total impression of pesce 


Satie eer 


and harmony. ‘The inevitability exhibited to ratrospection 
atteins a deoper meaning through a transcendentel exper~ 
jenes, The recognition of necessity becomes the condition 
for the attainment of inwerd jiberation, Resignation as to 
the purposes of the universe serves es the first step to-= 
wards ethical aeanerey ae the regligation ensues that the 
mesning of history ia not confined to its msre manifestations 
and thet no causal enalysis can absolve Nen from giving his 
own content to his own existence, 

The philosophios of Spengler, Toynbse ond Kant contain 
expressions of these attitudes in’ the quest for the eppre- 
hension of the meaning of history. 

Spengler ssserted that progress was not a category of 


meaning for history, Life contains the problem of motion, 


1. See discussion of Ch III "Toynbee." 
2. See poat = Ch ~- "The Sense of Reypensibility.” See also 
Schweitzer "The Philosophy of Civilization, 


‘ 


which results from the irrevocability of our ections snd ore- 


vyents us in the eternal rlux of vhings to ever observe that 
which is in the act of observing itselr, to ever causally 
determine the inner connectedness of events. ‘this directsde 
nessa of life is the source of the dual qualities of world- 
lonelnge and worldedread thes arises from our consciousnosa 
of mortality and our loneliness in a world in wnich wo can 
never grasp the total inner meaning of others, ‘The riddle 
of time opens up for Man, not to be classified as a category 
of Reason as Kant attempted, Space is s conception, but 
time represents a denotation for somethine inconceivatle, 

it expresses itself in the eternal becominz that ia the 
essence of Man and that attains pure being - pure spuce = 
only at the moment of his death, Ceusality applies to the 
atiff-forms of teing; Lestiny, fate dominate cecoming, 
Destiny answers the question of when causallty of how, Ail 
of life is permeated by an inner destiny thet can never be 
defined, history discloses a majastic unfolding that one 

can only-intultively ndveeive, never causally classify, Txist- 
ence eons taues a mystic reletionship to the extended,es= 
pecisily encessible to the ertist and the grest statcsman, 
the mystery end the esnence of which exeh culture perceives 
in a different fashion, 


And what does Spengler see with this intuitive vision? 


baled autbtle Whkiie ctettaretm ti oe Uniden FREE 


"s boundless mass of numen Beings, flowing in a stream with~ 
cut banks; up-stresm a dark pest wherein our time-sense 
loses 211 powers of definition and restless or uneesy fancy 
conjures up geological periods to hide away ean eternaliy 

1 
timeless" -~ such is Spencler's view of hunan history. Over 
this surfare there suddenly emerge the forms of the great 
cultures, orgenie beings with their own inner necessity and 
their deep logic of becoming, They go throuch a1] the stages 
of organic life, youth, maturity, decline and old ace. Their 
youth is a period of infinite yearning in which every action is 
an eugury of things to come and in which art, philosophy and 
politics unconscicusly embody the cosmic best. In the rradual 
maturity of srowth the mystery of life is dissipated, its 
spews answered, the questions thought ee the great 
form lost. Irrevocably over the bodies of a humanity that~ 


can no longer but accept, Caesarism approsches embodying it-= 


‘self in all the traditional trappings of life, Humanity 


flows into cities end amidst bread and circuses, amidst e 
repetition of cataclysmic wars the civilization petrifies and 
cies. 

Therewith disappears not only its outwerd pence: but also 


its Inner meaning, of which each culture constructs its own 


1. Spancler - The Decline of the Vest - Volume 1, p.105. 


SC aeLOCERENT |) ney 1 


life-svymbol, Thus the Greek Gods died with the Classical 
soul snd so the Western World hes started on its slow but 
certain decline, 

Spengler arasped the essential mystery of life that 


Kent found in the experience of freedom, He renlized that 


“avery event represents not only sn effect, but elso an in- 


ware experience, the key to results incommensurable with our 
intentions, 
which ne hypothesis can prove, end no sophistry ever deny, ex- 
pressed in such words as hope, love, besuty, luck, fear. 
sre the symbols that are veiled in mystery and no definition 
can gét in touch with what feel when we utter these words, 

He knew that intuitive perception (the Cermen erfuchlen) con- 
tains the key to some mysteries, just as causslity revesla 
the solution to others, 

Yet what does Spengler experience in history? An end- 
less unfolding of a cosmic beat that expresses itself in the 
sole alternatives of subject and object, a vast succession 
of catastrophic upheavals of which power 1s not only the man- 
ifestation but tho exelusive aim; a stimulus of blood that 
not only pulses through veins but must be shed end will be 
shed, He fsels in short only what history also demonstrates 


phenomenally; he has not experienced the mysteries and there= 


by derived ao level of transcendence, he has solved thom end 


He affirmed that there are certain ultimate goals, 


These 
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will see in that solution history's only meaning. 
W a eceeeeesverything 1s determined," the devil tells 
2 : : 


ivan Keramazoff "and humanity is settled forever, But as, 
owins to man's inveterate stupidity thia can not como about 
Tor at least a thousand years, everyone who recornizes the 
tenth even now may legitimately order his life as he pleases, 
on the new pripciples, In that sense 's1l1 things sre lewe 
ful’ for him. What's ee even if this period never comes 
to pass, since there 1s anyway no God snd no immortality, 
the new man dee een bacome the man-f0d .eesee” 

This discloses the true implications of Spengler 'a 
position, the dilemma of which is expressed in this strik- 
ing phrase; "In the world of history the Roman caused the 
Galilern to be crucified - that wes his Destiny, In the 
other world (of Causality ond morality) Rome was cast for 
percition and the Cross became the pledge of Redemption ~ 
that was the Will of Goa.” But the Cross on the hills of 
Jerusalem has long disappeared, the temple is in ruins, snd 
the Komen legions are: not even a memory. Yet on roadsides 
all over the world, in the souls of whole civilizations the 
Cross still stands. Is that all that 1s implied by destiny 


then, this death and that Cross? 


rprets Spengler'ts 
Thourh this is 
no means a nécessary Ones | STI.) 

carne 6 Sense of Bae Sean ae 
The Brothers Keramazoff =- The Modern ibrary 


Vol II, p.~ 116. 
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Dy Sponnler - op.cit, 


Spenztler hrd a vision of the world-as-experience but 
his conclusions do not fill its vastness, His poetic 
imagination became Fascinated by the mere anslysis of 
power-phenomena, Fis approsch through intuitive parcep- 
tion reveals no more than the empirical analysis of Toynbee, 
the narrow confinement of meaning to the specific souls of 
ecch Culture seems erodibrary. There is meaning not only in 
the aspirations and symbols long dead, but in those that 
have been continued as the matrix for other civilizations, 
Thouch Spengler would reply that ne Culture ever understands 
another in just its original connotation, he has failed to 
do Justice to the impact the adoption of any alien form must 


2 
of necessity exert on its users The continuity of certain 


aspects of ethical, eesthetio cnd political problemation ia 
as significant, as its cyclical fluctuation and should have 
been especially accessible to a vision of history-as-inward 
experience, Though Spongler ts insights are challenging and 
his precictions perhaps correct, they do not sxhaust the 


meaning of history. 


Toynbes probed for this deeper meaning hut leoked for 


l. For interdependence of two philosophers - see post. 
Ch: Toynbee, 
2, See post. Ch. "Spengler," 


empirical verification into history instead of into himself, 
heerpting aimest complately Spengler's nethodology of com= 
parine civilizations in their political occurrences, as 
wall as in their esthetic and theological Aenieexent inna: 
he attempted to solve one problem to which Spengler never 
adcreased himself: What causes the emergence, out of form- 
less humanity, of the genus culture? 

Toynbee finds the answer in the coctrine of challenge 
end response, Life presents a series of problems each e 
challenge to undergo en ordeal, The initial suscessful re= 
action constitutes the civilization's birth, Its growth is 
not determined by an orgenic necessity but accomplishes ite 
aclf through the response to successive challences. Each 
solution does not lesc to an equilibrium but creates an over= 
Dalence which in turn becomes a new challenze. Progress 
ceases when socleties fail to raact to new stimli, 

A civilization grows throuzh the leacership of a 
creative minority which directs the majority, by mimesis, 
a social drill, in the absence of direct inspiration. Yet 
in every eve dicatidn mimesis eventually breaks down and the 
creative minority becomes a dominant minority substituting force 
for charm, The progressive differentistion of a civilization in- 


to a dominant minority end an internal proletariat, which is in, 


but not of, a given socisty, with creativity and meaning stunted, 
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étyeris energies into other ~ worldly pursuits, culminat— 
ing in a transcendental knowledge of the unity of mankind 
throuvh a universal church. By this act of faith the in- 
terol proletariat rescues the values of the collapsing 
society, which it embodies in the new civilization erected 
by the vicorious external proletariat on the ruins of the 
cold. The decay of civilizations has ns its outward meni- 
featations a universal state, in which the internal schism 
occurs, a period of contending states anc a finsl opocalyp- 
tic emergence of a higher religion as the embodiment of thea 
meaning of history. 

Toynbeets theory of Challenge-n-d-Response is very 
similar to Hegalts dislectic. It consequently does not re~ 
present a negation of determinism but a description of its 
operation, The anelysis of rasponse slmost exclusively in 
terms of challenges lends to as more refinement of the Ene 
vironment theory. Since Toynbee attempts to verify theolor~ 
ical assumptions by an empiricel msthod, success becomes the 
ouly criterion of moral fitness, Survival reveals God's 
sanction to the elect, History's purpose is identicel with 
man's aspirations, 

The wneeeleenetauinene of Toynbee's philosophy derives 
from his method, Though his conclusions give an intimation 


1 
of transcendental experience, they are not supported by 


l. In the Concept of Transfiruration, 


The attempt to find s causal realization of 4 


his data, 
fivine purpose in the manifestetions of political power 


resuits in such inconsistencies as the assertion that the 
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miracle of Christianity will save the West, despite the 
cellapss of every othor civilization, and deaplte the 
fact that in Toynbee'ts scheme universal churches appear 


es concomitents of disintegration, 


4n inward experience cannot be proved by empirical:.. 


data, however, A philosophy of history without a profound 


PERI ove ary rere wo rer occa 
ai L 


netaphysics will forever Juxtapose surface data sand can 


eee 


never gatisfy the totality of mants desire for meaning, 


Spengler had a vision but did not press its implicea= 


wag htbbgeted, Ba 


tiong. Yet his intuition of Higtory-as-en Yxperience has 
pointed the way to the solution of the enigma posad by 

the experience of freedom and thes iguowisare of necessity. 
Kant reaelized that cue Chcaenene world is explored in vain 
for a proof of those ideas, "the possibilities of which no 
human intelligence will ever fethom, but the truth of which 
no sophistry, will ever wrest from the conviction of even the 
commonest ace An analysis of historical phenomena reveals 


but the inevitability inherent in completed action, Freedom, 


1, Kant - Critique of Practical Reason, p. 231 (Kant's 
Theory of Tf thics) translated by T. K. Abbott, 
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on the other Hand, testifies to an act of self-—transcendence 
which overcomes the inexorability of events by infusing 
then with its spirituality, The ultimate meaning of his= 
tory-aa of lifa- we cen find only within ourselves, 

Whet is the content of this transcendental experience? 
This 1s not easy to express, ‘Yhon Socrates in "the Republic" 
is esked to explain the "ldea of the Good" he replies that 
it cen not be defined, Man can attain its vision only by 
analogy, by studyins those objects which contein some portion 
of the ultimate reality, such ss beauty, astronomy, mathematics, 
heflection may then lead to a sudden illumination which will 
re:eal the transcendentel condition of 2°11 knowledge, 

Dostojevski has been called "the great Ge diataher Yet 
Tostojevaki'ta insight into the depths, his very ability te do 
ao without flinching, rested on a saintly recognition of this 
Seer cre on an apprehension of the unity of mankind, 
expressed in the dvneee of love as the mystical bond of the 
universée é 

"If you love everything" says Father Zosima “you will 
perceive the dieiue mystery of things” and "What grows lives 


and is alive only through the feeling of its contact with 


1. Thomas Monn - Introduction to Short Novels of 
Dostojevski., 
2, Dostojevski - The Brothers Keramasoff ~ p,283, 
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other mysterious worlds, If that feeling is ieee: the 
heavenly frrowth will die away in you." 

And “tho Idiot™ expresses the longing for a finel 
eulmination of all destinies: "What difference can it meke 
if the tension 1s abnormal, if the result itself, if the 
noment of sensation, when remembered end examined in the 
healthy state, proves to be in the highest degrees harmony 
end beautys and gives an unheard of and undreamed of foael~ 
ing of completion, of balence, of setiafaction end exult- 


ant prayerful fusion with the highest synthesis of life?" 


There exist two levels of historical analysis then; 
the ampirical which classifies historical data by its pheno=- 
mienal sppearance and will perfores discover a cyclical 
pattern and the ethical which views history as a key to 
action, The doctrine of immanent necessity Pepessenus the 
outsider's view of history, the conception of a person who 
hos not experienced the acomplia sient of the ea No 
representation of inevitability cen, however, absolve the 
individual from riving his own meaning to his own existence. 
Necessity describes the past but freedom rules the future, 
Purposes reveal a task to be achieved, an expression of 


a soul, not an attribute of historical events, The cthical 
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besls of conduct Gepends on the trenscsandental experience 
implied by Flato, Kent or Dostojevski, 

Dees this mean thet mysticism contains the only key 
to history, with reason but an obstacle to the ultimate deo 
termination of the meaning of life? Kant has already eanawer- 
ed the question. Morality derives from a mystic relation- 
ship to the Barre a a personal experience which elevates 
man above the realm of necessity, This transcendental ex- 
perience, however, enables reason to give mules of general 
applicability, The categorical imperative 1s not a law in 
the ordinary sense but a puide to aon action postulated by 
the cxperience of era Kant's philosophy of history 
if an emanation of this transcendence, a corollary to demon- 
strate the kingdom of ends, where each man is both aubject 
and legislator, the highest concept achieved by the Western 
wind of the dignity of the Gas 

What is the relationship then of morality to a phil- 
osophy of history? The magie attitude can find no such rele= 


tion and must have recourse in the “man-god,"” snd a cetermin 


istic psychology. Viewing the succession of growth and decay, 


1, Kent does not really say this. Sut his postulation of God, 
freedom and immortality imply it. For the caterorical im- 
perative can only serve as a n:cessity of thought to a 
certain attitude, Ses post, “History end Man's Experience 

of Morality.® 

ee ndissolubly connected with a concept of limits see posts 

The Sarise of Responsibility," 


oP Only th the "F ternal Peace," not in the "ides for a Universal 
History Beco posts 
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the wars, the cestruction of valuss, one is tempted to agree 
ath fieeea "only by consoling ourselves that it would not 
be otherwise cal we accept these enormities." Life does 
seem Just a process of dyinz, power does seem the criterion 
of values Trasymechus! question does appeer unanswersble,. 
Yet out of this unfolding of seeming lnevitabilliy, 

Lhere appears to emerge a feeling of humility, ea recognition 
by msn of his limits. “Know tuyself" - was the motto of the 


gracle of Telphi. This was not meant psycho-analytically but 


Wx. 


implied: "Ynow thet you sre e man and not God." From the 
aeceptance of limits derivas the feeling of reverence which 
seas bistory not merely as an ordeal, or mankind as a tool 
wat as a ceep fulfillment. ‘chia feeling of humility, this 
aummowledgement thet one is Man and not God, has as its 
full implication the concept of tolerance, the very basis 


2 
for the dignity of the moral personality of the individual, 


And yet a last dilemma emerges, Fven though our con- 


templation of history msy yleld as its deepest meaning a 


The Philosophy of History. p. 35, 
The Sensa of Responsibility. 


1, Hegel. 
ee see post Cl: 
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feeling of limita os the basis of the ultimate moral per- 
scneality of man, we #re still faced with the fact that 

no civilization has yet been permenent, no longing com- 
pletely fulfilled, no answer ever gone unchallenged, Tt 
ip gs Gifficult question and one must not reply dogmati-~ 
celly. 

It is not easy to define what degree of perman= 
ence what hepe of apocalyptic fulfillment a value or an 
attitude requires, Perhaps the experience of living 
offiers a clue, We know we must die and yet live with a 
sense of elernity. “le cen never prove that our ection, 
sverl a gecond ago, was reelly freely willed and yet 
entertein no doubt of our freedom as each new situation 
erises, Despite the limits of our life, we kmow that 
our gcetiona are irrevoceble end that oven inactivity 
posits an chsolute relstion. We can live this dilenma 
only by a measure eo deeephinie sna cespite the know= 
iedge of the transitoriness of our lot, with a moda 
of permanence. 

This acceptance is not a kismetic resi .ation 
but an active recognition of limits, which enables man 
to face and transcend the meee of the flow of history 


and the directness of life. This is the profounder 


reer 


1, For full develapment seo post "The Sense of Responsibility." 


meaning or Goethe's poem that Spengler chose as the 


theme of his philosophye 


In the Tndiess, self-repeating 
flows for evermore the’ same, 
Myriad arches, springing, meeting, 
hold at rest the michty frene,. 
Streams from sli things love of living 
rrandest ster cnd huwsblest clod, 
All the straining, sll the,striving 
is eternal peace in Ged, 


1. ‘Wenn im Unendlichen Tasselbe 

.. Sich wiedarholend ewig fliesst 
Ras tousendfaeltig Cewoslote 
Sich kraeftig insinanderschliesst, 
Stroemt Lebenslust aus ellen Dingen 
Dem kleinsten, wie dem greessten Stern 
Una slles [Traengen, alics Ringen 
Ist ewige Rube in Gott, dem Herrn 
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Chapter II 


HISTORY AS IWTULTION 


Spengler 
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IN TRODUC TION 


Spengler denied that history worked towards purposes 
ascertainable by rational analysis. Progress ia a causality 
4mposed by the intellect, man's reaction to the dual quali- 
ties of world~longing and world-fear that are the result of 
his relation as a microcesm towards ga macrocosm, his inowledge 
of limits, the certainty of death. 

History, on the other hand, sontains the problem of 
motion, the eniggna of the ever-unique experience, the dilerma 
that forces man not only to observe the movement im a scene, 
but at the same time to participate in that movement. This 
impossibility of aver observing that which is in the process 
of observing itself, leads to the inner experience of a destiny 
idea, that is lived with absolute certainty by every man of 
the early culture and the beat of which is ever decreasing in 
the late Megalopolitan. Destiny represents eternal becoming, 
the intuitive answer to the question of when, thse source and 
resolution of all of man's hope, the ultimate realization of 
inevitability. 

Causality zovernsa the becomes, with space as its repres- 
entation. Becoming and being, Space and Time, Wisdam and In- 
tellect, Freedom and Necesality constitute the true polarities 
of life, giving rise to mants interpretation of existence either 
under the aspect of the World-as-listory or the World-as-Nature, 

The ordering of history into ancient, medieval and 


nedern, the Darwinian theory of evolution, the concept of 
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infinite human progresa become equally meaningless. Instead, 
there emerge the shapes of the great cultures, as tho carriers 
of all of the meaning of humanity. Fach 1s a product of the 
‘soll in which it grew, awakening in a moment when the fear of 
death and the longing for life synthesised into a picture of 
the world from which emerges the Grand Myth, the symbol of all 
the problems and all the potentiallties inherent 1n the culture. 
Tae inward representation of this image 1g the culture's soul, 
Bach culture has a determinate life-span before returning te 
the biological ages that spawned it in the shape of civiliza- 
tion, a state of absolute finishedness with the problems answered, 
the style lost. Philosophy of history to Spengler is'not a ques- 
tion of indus triously adding epochs to epochs, nor of the mere 
sclentifia collection of data. Data provides hut the raw- 
material, the condition far the higher experiance, the physiog- 
nomic tact, which illuminates the meaning of the symbols, and 
explains the stagea of development. The morphology of history 
is Spengler's task, one ominently fit for a Faustian (Weatern) 
mineee Cultures are compared in terms of their inner mean- 
ing. ‘Their contemporary apochs reveal functions of identical . 
stages in development. 

Becoming and become, destiny and causality emerge aa 
man's problems at every stage and permeate all his creations, 


art, the atate, religion, economics and natural-science. And 


l, See poat. 
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at the end of the road, while Cassariam rules in the Megalopolis 
and manta dilemmas are thought through to steel-bright sharp- 
nesy, occuras a moment ef realization that after all, the analy- 
sig had not led to its goal, that man holds in his hand nothing 
but the early myth in another shape, At this point the second 
Religiousness comes over mankind and ideation in the grand 

gtyle ceases 1n all fields of activities. ‘the civilization 
petrifies, the perlod of feliah-exlstence as objects to a des- 
tiny that 15 no longer experienced commsnces. 

Since destiny 1s the representation of the will-to-live, 
dependent on the self-assurance of its exponent, an analysis 
of the elements of political success ensues, not in a norma- 
tive framework of purposive realization but as an answer to 
the pragmatic problem of prevailing. 

Prof. von HeeeeaT weloata Spengler'ts philosophy as a 
metaphysical creation, not in the first inatance paged on ene- 
pirically verified observations. Tols misses the essence of 
an inductive method. Not the existence, but the adequacy of 
metaphysical concepts, not their exclusive foundation in part- 
icular cbservations, but their applicability to the pervasive- 
ness of experience must be the subject of eiveies 

We must further decide how far Spengler’ is a follower 


of Hegelts despite his attacks on the asoription of rational 


wy 
1. Schmoller's Jahrbuch fuser Gesetzgebung Vol. 47, p. 33 
2 


» See Appendix"A"- The Concept of Meaning. 


5. See ante Ch. I - Introduction. Post Amendix'A~ The Possibil- 
ity of Meaning, 
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purpeses to history and what was his relation to Darwin, the 
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ouject of his ridicule and yet the chronicler in the biolog- 


{eal world of Spengler'ts political realm. 


Ana so the last question emerges: Is it possible to 


describes the mere components of political success without im- 
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parting into the evaluation of its elsments normative concepts? 
Is it possible to utilize necessity as a guide to conduct, not 


merely as the description of completed action? The solution to 


sia pate ws detbal ail nc hr deem 


these problems can not be found in phenomena but only ina 


personality, expressed philosophically by its metaphysical as- 
sump tions. 
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2, METAPHYSICS. 
Se age 


“Regard the flowers at eventide as, one after the 


other, they close in the setting sun. Strange is the feeling 
that then presses in upon you - a feeling of enigmatic fear 


in the presence of this blind, dream-like, earthdound exist- 
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ence. The dumb forest, the silent meadows, this bush, that 


twig do not stir themselves, it is the wind that plays with 
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them. Only the little gnat is free = he dances still in the 
evening light, he moves whither he will. 

"Servitude and Freedom - this in the last and deepest 
analysis is the differentia by which we distinguish vegetable 
and animal exietence. Yet only the plant 1s entirely and wholly 
what 1t 1s; in the being of the animal there is something dual, 
A vegetable is only a vegetable; an animal is a vegetable and 
something else besides. A herd that huddles together trembling 
in the presence of danger, a child that clings weeping to its 
mother, a man desperately striving to force his way into God = 
all these are seeking to return out of the life of freedom into 


the vegetal servitude from which they were emancipated into 


individuality and loneliness." 

Se begins Volume 2 of Spengler's Decline of the West 
and therein is to be found the essence of his metaphysical 
doctrine. Everything existing contains something cosmic, the 
periodicity of the seasons,.the rhythm of birth, life and decay. 


Semeeeeeernend 


1. Spengler - The Decline of the West = Vol.IZ p 3. 
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Put animals do not merely exist. They represent a unit thet 
has separated itself from the All, and can define its position 
ina world-around that is felt by it as environment. ‘They are 
microcosm in a macrocosn, 

The cosmic has rhythm, tact, the grend harmony that 
binds together lovers or crowds in moments of absolute word- 
less understanding, the pulse that unites a sequence of gener- 
ations into a meaningful whole. This is Destiny, the symbol 
of the blood, of sex, of duration. This answers the question 
of when and whither, and representa the only method of approach- 
ing the problem of time. It is felt by the great artist in 
his moment of contemplation, it 1s embodied by the statesman 
in action and 1s lived by the man of the Spring-time culture. 

It constitutes the essence of tragedy, the problem of "too late", 
when @ momont of the present is irrevocably consigned to the 
past. 

The microcosm contains tension and polarity, tha lon- 
liness of the individual in a world of strange significances, 
in which the total inner meaning of others remains an eternal 
riddle, Rhythm and tension, longing and fear, characterize 
the reZationship of the misrocosm to the macrocosm., Organisms 
contain consciousness, (Dasein-Being). Animals represent 
Vaking-Being (Waking-Conaciousaness, Wachsein). Only in sleep 
everything existing reverts to mere Being. 

For Man waking-being is confined to the realm of thea 
Gye. ‘The sounds of the night, the odor of flowers all stimulate 


mi 


a “whither" tae the world of light. Of the world of scent, 
man knows little, of the nature of the butterfly, whose crys- 
talline eyes focus a picture of myriad possibilities, nothing. 
Thus night has always been felt as akin te death and the idea 
of an invisible God constitutes the highest manifestation of 
human transcendence, 

This has made the depth-experience the most sipgnifi- 
cant concept in mants life. The awareness of the I devends on 


th 


2 recognition of the Thou, of the existence of the other in 
the environment. Just as the notion of Destiny 1s tiled up 

with the rhythm of becoming and the felt pulse of the organic, 
so waking consclousness comes to the full awareness of space, 
extended only through the experience of death. At that moment, 
man first realizes his imnense loneliness in the universe, the 
episodic nature of his existence. The animal livea in a pure 
present and dies without knowledge of the fact, but for man 
life 1s a short span between birth and death. 

The enigma of Time first appears, the realization of 
limits, of the transitoriness of existence. Therefore the 
first miunifestation of higher thought occurs as a meditation. 
upon death, 

Man rebels at the thought of the episodic nature of 
life, at 1ts mystery and his loneliness in the universe, ‘The 
enigmatic which ever threatens the existence of primitive man 
beglina to be mastered by the act of naming objects, which serves 


as a limitation end an assertion of supremacy. The wish to 
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transcend mortality develops into the process of conjuring the 
world, achieved under the aspeot of cult by the religious soul 
and under that of technique in an age the numina of which are 
exoressed in theory. 

| In primitive societies the enigmatic in conquered by 
relizion, which requires forms, the knowledge of which is re- 
stricted and whose rites must be exact. As a function of the 
soults depth experienae, religion contains the grand myth of 
each culture, the actualization of its prime symbol, expressed 
in the upward-striving forceful God of the Gothic, the spirit 
of God hovering in the shvecworia of the Maglan soul, the atat- 
uesque body of the Meeeiea. a 

The reactions, which originally were total tend to be- 

come permeated by an understanding of jstgnifteances, Under- 
standing separated from sensation 18 coslled thought. Profane 
causality appears, supplanting the holy causality of religion, 
in order to withdraw from the world of becoming the data which 


{t then dissects, Yat natural solence is neither naw nor self- 


contained, but a consequence of the religious world-piloture 


that preceded it, all its theories merely an analysis - and 

even a rebuttal prdsanouses an object ~ of the lived metaphysics 
of the culture's youth. No matter how far natural science ad- 
vances, at ita edge, in the inexplicable residue, ever hovers 


Ged as everything beyond the possibility of cauaal annalyais. 


1, For explanation of torm see post. Chapter "The Souls of 
Each Culture", 
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The insolvable dilemma of time emerges; each act is 
unique, yet science must powtunate on endless comparability 
of phenomena. ‘he world reveals a proceas of eternal becoming, 
but causality can operate only on the become, The realm of 
becoming knows only singularly occurring facts, the world of 
pure being operates with eternal truths. ‘the conflict of rhythm 
against tension, destiny against causality permeates existence 
and history. 

Two ;, tturea of the world are possible: the World-ag-= 
History in which the become is ordered with reference to the 
becoming or the World-as-Nature in which the opposite occurs, 
Tne Vorld-as-History presents a dynamic process of growth with 
the will-to-live the only criterion of succass, the only source 
of motivation. In this world of facts only subjects and objects 
exist. To live for abstractions involves suffering a dastiny 
instesd of being one. Its chroniclers are those individuals 
whose physiognomic tis toaadbiies thea to apprehend the totality 
of events in a poetic unity, with a clear realization of the in- 
sufficiency of a causal analysis. Its representatives are the 
éreat statesmen who embody the meaning of the occurrences, the 
men of blood who feel the cosmic beat and actualize it. "I 
feel myself driven towards an end that I do not know", Napoleon 
Stated at the beginning of the Russim campaign. “As goon as I 
shall have reached it an atom will suffice to shatter me. a 


then not all the forces in the world will prevail against me." 


1. Spengler - op. cit. - Vol I. p. 144. 
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Yet the World-as-Nature,too,has its triumphs. Its 
linkages represent man's attempt at attaining mastery over his 
destiny. can achieve in its highest form liberation and 
freedom from the world-born fear which 1s the lot of waking. 
consciousness, the Feats loneliness in the face of impassable 
poundaries. It is ever the task of religion to fight against 
the powera of the blood, to withdraw from the world into as~ 
cetigsm, to reallze the necessity of tension and in the end 
occa! to love 1t. "Morality 1s a plenned causality of con- 


duct" of eternal validity and by definition applicable even 


2 


if man did not exist. The saint must realize, however, that 


his victories are not of this world. If he wants temporal 
Sie coue the logic af events forces him to use political weapons. 
The meeting of Pilate and Chris - constitutes Spengler's poetis 
representation of this dilemma. ‘the Roman asked "What is truth?" 
And in that question expressed the self~confidence of the State, 
the pride of eminent fitness, the entire meaning of history. 
And the answer, not indeed spoken but tmplicit in the actiona 
of the prisoner was: "What is actuality?" 

This contains the final differentia between the two 
form-worlds, between becoming and being, destiny end causality, 


history and natura. Becoming with waking consciousness as its 


att reemerarenttttirarerro re warreenrintttetentasheicam senna 


1, Spengler - op. cit. - Vol II. p. 270. 

2, See Kant's definition of the categorical imperative as 
epplied to all rational being, not only to Man. 

S,- Spengler - op. cit. - Vol II. p. 216. 
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. subject, or a waking-being that attempts to dominate destiny 
are the essence of the antinomy, the real alternatives of 
life. The politician despises the thinker and dreamer ~ and 
rigntly. For the believer all worldly ambition is sham and 


deception - he too 1s right. “A ruler who attempts .to improve 


religion in the direction of practical, worldly purposes is 
n fool. A soclologist-preacher who tries to bring peace, for- 


giveiess, righteousness and peace into the world of actuality 


e) 


ig a fool also. Ne faith has yet altered the world and no 


dart 
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fact can rebut a faith ..... Let a man be elther a hero or 
2 


} _ a saint, for batween lies, not wisdom, but banality." 
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Spengler resolved the dilemma of our experience of free- 


pee ' + dom and our knowledge of necessity into a postulate of alterna- 


4 


tives. The opposition of becoming and being, the tension be- 


is 4 tween Destiny and Causality, constitutes the metaphysical basia 


oneal apf MAN jo eg 
i 


of Spengler's philosophy of history. The actualization of the 
immanent pulse achieves its highest form as long as its direc- 


a a tlon ig taken fer granted. Waking-consclousnesas achieves a 


gradual dominance only by reducing the lived experience of the 


Lm 


cosmic beat. Finally man is adrift in a world whose purpose 


soe 


1s no longer. his own. The Culture turns into a Civilization, 
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petrifiles and dies. 


/ os £4 1s Spengler - op. cit. - Vol II. p. e216. 
sg ©» Spengler ~ op. cit. - Vol II. p. 274. 
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The lmaginativeness of this philosophy can not hide its 
immer complexities, however. Ths opposition of becoming and 
being, Destiny and Causality, Necessity and Freedom seems to 
reduce existence to a mere vegetating. But nécesslty oxplains 
only past actions. Its aotualization in conduct requires a - 
waking-consclousness, which moreover operates with the Inner 
conviction of choice. If the Cultures are distinguished by 
their struggle for the actualization of an lace” then the spec- 
ificlty of history resides in an element of purposiveness, not 
in on inexorable destiny. Tre World-as~History and the World- 
as-Nature are, after all, merely metaphysical abstractions for 
the apprehension of ovents, not objective modes ef real cocur- 
sented 

Spengler implies that the man-of-fact lives a deatiny 
and thereby achisves his triumphs. But, egain, this does not 
sean to prove the dominance of becoming over being,of History 
over Waking-consclousness. The recomition of the immanence 
depends on waking~consclousness., Instinct 1s no guide to pol- 
itical conduct. Effective leadership is always forced-what- 
ever its motives - to represent itself as the carrier of ideas, 
embodying purposes. All truly great achievements in history 

resulted from the actualization of principles, not from the 
clever evaluation of political Salitet iar Only plants ara 


pure pragmatiats. The Causality which motivates man is an 


1, Spengler op. cit., Vol. I., pe. 54. 

See post Ch. "History and Man's Experience of Morality for 
full Biscussion," 

One may, of course, define all satuslity as necessary and 


then all events become functions of an inexorability. - 
See post Conclusiona, 
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experience of freedom, not derived from the physical world but 
i . 
from a personal, mystic relaticnship to the Infinite. 
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Conversely tne man-of-truths, the saint, represents not 
merely waking-consclousnesa. "To restrain blood, one must have 
blood" says Spengler and thereby refutes himself. What gives 
the majesty ta Christ's thought and the driving force to Mohammed 
is not their logical consistency but their pertinency to the 
very basis of human longing. Why yas Hus oe and why did 
Luther split the church? What is the real meaning of tha 
triumph of Christianity? Because the time was ripe, Spengler 
would answer. Because at the time, the coming of the Messiah, 
the end of the world, the longing for the brotherhood of man 
had obliterated the Glaysical world-feeling and thus each man 
expressed in conversion his own religiousness. Yet does this — 
not mean that self-contained being is no more possible than alli- 
pervasive becoming? Christ may have been like a child ina 
strange, remote world. Perhaps the sentry under the Cross heard 
His anguished ory that God had forsaken gat Yet is was not, 
43 Spengler asserts, the sentry who represented the facts of 
history but the man on the Cross. 

It might be maintained, of course, that if Christ had 


hever existed, something like nis beliefs would have triumphed 


4 
=| 


in the form af the mystery cults. It is in the "something", 


» See poat. Ch. The Sense of Responsibility. 
Spengler - op. cit, - Vol. II. p. 272, 


1 
2. 
5, Spengler - Vol. II op. cit. p. 215. 
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bowever, wherein lies the difference between necessity and 
freedom, between a tencency and the creative act. No activity, 
no society 1a without ita motivations that are given in common 
experience and understood without affirmation. But equally 
common experience will not suffice to predict individual be- 
havior. Every event is not only an effect but an inner exper- 
jence. Yet the inner experience 1s not separated from the 
effect. Destiny may condition causality but equally the truths 
of waking-consciousness became the "racta" of history. 

And so we find that there is no real opposition between 
being and waking-being, only two connected modes of human exist- 
ence, the organic and the eee an nothing but our original 
question in a different form: "What 1s thia necessity that ac- 


complishes itself under the mode of freedomt" 


“erent nh At HPP cements 


1, W. ¥. Elliott - The Pragmatic Revolt in Politics - ». 
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Te Development of the Culture. _ 
Spengler sav in his metaphysical antinomy the key to 


the growth and decay of cultures, the essence of thelr soul- 
image, the basis of politics. Historical development consti- 
tutes an organic process, its distinguishing characteristic 
the gradual assertion of the power of waking consciousness. 
Te demarcation which distinecuishes the ralative predominance 
of the tro possible world views 1s, that between culture and 
civilization, the former an expression of the eternal rhythn, 
the latter a manifestation of a continuously apGieaatne Ooms 
beat. 


Spangler envisioned existence as @ biological proceas 


. 
4 


vyhich attains meaaning only with the emergence of the Cultures. 
Primitive humanity was engaged in a constant struggle for mere 
survival, The marginal nature of life left no room for profound 
ideation, only for a transitory religiosity dependent on ita 
supposed power of conjuring the ldgking, Shigvatio dangers. 
Suddenly at approximately 3000 B.C, - there emerged the 
forms of the great culturas, organio beings with their om inner 
conception of destiny. They broucht about so fundamental a 
change that Spengler postulates a transformation in the human 
constitution. Henceforth man constructs his world-image, hig 
depth-experience no longer with reference to himself alone, but 
as part of an experienced whole. ‘the degree of inter-relation- 
ship of this experienoe and its lived aignifiocance obaracter- 


izes oommon membership in a culture. 
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Each Culture consti tutes an organic being with growth, 
maturity, old Ape and death. They awakeiin a moment of infin- 
ite longing, when the fear of death, the end of the world, the 
ee mystery of the universe oppress everybody's heart. Such 
was the time when at the birth of Christ, the Magian soul at- 
tained life, when the world was full of tales of a Messiah and 
the Ciassical soul was dteaipatine itself in Neo-platonism and 
the orlental mystery cults. Such was the moment when in the 
years 900-1000, the end of the world seemed near and out of 
the confused groping of the Merovingian and Carolingéen period 
(-Charlemagne as a "ray from Baghdad")- the upward-striving, 
soul of the Western ee culture emerged. At these 
mementes in the higher minds of the young culture, the environ- 
ment suddenly coalesces into a meaningful picture. All the 
problems and possibilities of the future history are already 
immanent in the formations of those early years, in the con- 
struction of its Grand Myth. . | 

Each culture begins with a great renunciation, the re- 
fusal to take over the symbols of the preceding civilization, 
the selection of its own appropriate representations. Even if 
outward manifestations of other cultures are adopted, the very 
felectivity and the content ascribed will be unique, solitary 
and essentially incommunicable to outsiders. ‘the myth of each 
culture contains ita image of: the world, the essence of its 
longing, the possibility of its nature-lmowledge, the basis of 


1, See post. 
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ita religion. All of the later history reveals a process of 
actualizing this idea and a fight against the forces that tend 
ty dissolve it from within (waking-consciousness) and the mater- 
4el dangers of the environment. Since the birth occurs ina 
moment of oppressive tension, 411 early manifestationg of human 
endeavor are in their essence religious. Watural sclence 
enerzes only ag a concomitent of the gradual self-assertion 
of waking-consciousness. Spengler considers both manifesta- 
tions of the same phenomena. "World-knowlng for the man of 
the higher culture ig a need seen as a duty of expressing his 
scieeeat 

The Culture grows in a landscape and remains tied te it 
for the remainder of ita existence. In the biological period 
thet Kaeesdes the historical era a peasantry develops that is 
close to the soil, and feels the rhythm of the cosmic beat, 
Out of the anonymous countryside develops at the beginning of 
each oulture a feudal order whose essence is expressed ina 
customary ethic of which the frame of reference is not good 
and evil but good and bad and whose stigma attaches to vulgar- 
ity not ee This eristocracy represents the world of facts 
ani of the meaning of what is about to happen. ‘The peasantry 
is history, the aristocracy makes histery. 

A priasthood, too, appears born out of the world-fear 


i. Spengler = op. cit. - Vol I - p. 99. 
2. See post. The Faustian Soul. 
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of the early period, the madiator between man and the other 
that is felt as enigmatic. ‘The style and influence of that 
priesthood depends on the symbol of the culture and its depth 
experience. The Faustian man, a lonely ega in a world of in- 
finite extent, whose God as the manifestation of omnipotent 
force 1s all pervasive, buffeted on all sides by the terrible 
fear of the devil requires a powerful priesthood and the pos- 
sibility of understanding forgiveness. ‘he Appellinian soul, 
in all essentials almost the exact opposite of the Faustian, 
with its feeling for pure presence, against the background of 
a Golden Aga, ita passionate denial of infinity, of necessity 
felt the existence of a strong priesthood as a danger and none 
developed. The Magian cave-world, in which the divine pneuma 
hovers uneasily over man who might ever fall to the forces of 
evil and whose salvation consists in the consensus of the 


believers produces a type of nation that is a church. 


The existence of the Spring-time oulture represents a 
livel metaphysics, each of its manifestations a tentative grop- 
ing towards the knowledge it will have during ita noon. But 
Scon the harmony of the countryside begins to be disturbed by 
the emergence of towns. Initially merely market-places-though 
primitive peasantry ever regards even technical mastery of 
hature with mixed awe and terror (f.e. blacksmiths) - they 


develop into places from which the countryside is henceforth ~ 


1 
felt ay environs. This is tha age when scholasticism appears, 


a presumption for the permanence of the world, 

The growth of the city involves the emancipation of the 
4ntellect. The liberated waking-congsclousness begins the pro- 
cess of domimting the organie factor, until with the complete 
destruction of the great focus, a sahapeless Caesarism rules all 
eer ae Formerly knowledge was faith supported but with 
the growing asgaurance of its powers 1t beosomes faith controverted. 
The countryalds fights a losing pattie against the city which 
representa tha focus of events - in the political field against 
democracy, in the spiritual against nationalism, in the econ- 
omic against ge fhe spirit of the city 1s critical and 
practical. Life which used to be lived out of the self-evidence 
of its meaning develops into a calculation of utiliterian pur- 


poses. The great tradition itself becomes questionable. 
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Spengler finds the sama tendencies in the religious 
field. The political reqvirements of a growing culture had in- 
volved faith in the affairs of the world-of-facts. The ascetic 
spirit, that sees the purpose of religion in the negation of the 
life of this world, in the restralning of the blood, that opposes 
the timeless love of God to the love of the sexes, rouses it- 
self te a final effort. Reformation stands at the end, not at 


the beginning, ef a religious development. But wheres the early 


‘ 


+ Spengler - op. cit. - Vol II. p. 91. 

: Note similarity of this concept to Plato's disintegration 
of the Republic, viich begins with an assertion cf a quées- 
tioning selfishness. 

* Spengler - op. cit. = Vol II. pn. 97. 
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religion originated from the countryside, expressed the optim- 
igm of infinite longing and represented the pulas of eternal 
becoming, the Reformation 1s the product of the olity, cold, 
trilliant, austere. ‘The bliss of the young Culture, the peace 
typified by the smiling Mary 1s irrevocably lost. Religtous 
fervor risés once more but it exprésses now the hard intelligence, 
the "pedantia ecstacy” of the Neo-Phythagoresns, Islam and the 
secant it holds on to its creation, a product of the deep 
dnwardnesa of tha city, with a sort of terror lest it prove. 
unreal and is therefore impatient, pitiless, avons neta The 
lived metaphysic of the early period has in the Independent 

been replaced by a common devotion to a eeenaete a set of ab- 
stract and critical Judgments on the faith that is no longer 
experienced, life becomes a comprehended mechanics out of which 
all Puritans develop predestination ag a technical guarantees 

for the triumph of the elect. Another fifty yeara and rational 


criticism alone remains supreme. 


This leads to the age of the Meplsolfs\, the worid-as- 
clty, the acme of a temporarily triumphant waking-consciousness. 
The countryside has long reverted to its biological atate. It 
gazes on the strange creation of himan art with uncomprehend- 
ing hatred. Such 1s the feeling of Dostojevaki towards St. 
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l. Spengler op. cit. Vol II. p. 301. 
2. Spengler op. cit. Vol II. p. 301, 
5. Spengler op. cit, Vol II. p. 302. 
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Petersburg, which ke felt "could vanish one day with the morn- 
ing ate. All the thought and decisions of life are concene- 
trated in the Cosmopolis. The spirit of the city is soldly 
practical. Philosophy frees léself from its dependence on 
religion and submits the whole universe Including religion, to 
epistemological criticism. “In the period of growth life re- 
vealed itself, the cilty-period has life as an er ae It 1g 
symbolized by the deep spirituality of Pascal against the shallow 
utiliterianism of Mill. Life is no longer lived as something 
self-evident but becomes a problem of maximum happiness. Each 
culture develops at this stage its own mode of spiritual ox- 
tinction. 

Tae Appollinian soul, ita ideal pure body, with the 
opposition of Ent and Hon-Ent, its tragedy of the senseless 
incident buffeting man by the blind threads of Tyche;. with 
the herota only possibility consiating of the grand geature 
develops Stoloism, a purging of the soul of whatever is alien 
to it, so that 1t emerges in ita pure statuesque bodilinsss. 

The Weatern will-to-power, its expression ever a com- 
nanding imperative, Seasletes the materialization of its seas, 
by the mechanistic solution of Serer a 

Philosophy in the great style is finished, No great 
thinkers developed in the Classical after the Stoicr, and 


- | Westsrn thought has been stated in ita final form by Kant. 


1, Spengler ep. cit. p. 193. 
2. Spengler op. o1t. Vol I. p. 365. 
5, Spengler op. cit. Vol I. p. 341. 
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AlL the 19th century accomplished was the mechanization of 

his concepts in the spirit of s utilitarian will-to-life. 
Formerly profound thinking was associated with mathematics, 

now it pecomes gocio-political. The metaphysics of the Baroque 
develops into the critique of society of Hegel, Schoppenhauer 
and Nietzsche. Cimly man yearns for a return to Nature. It 

is not the landscape of early Gothic, however, but the con-~ 
ceptual definition of Rousseau, the natural relation of Marx. 
Kant had a vision of the world as appearance or phenomena, but 
to Schoppenhauer it is merely a brain-phenemenon with utilitar- 
jan eSictetinae Tne change from the tragic view to the 
plebelan, from the felt intuition of Goethe, from the inward 
necesaity of Siinleospeares. to the Gane sinehee tine of Marx is 
complete. “Posts build but no longer sing, shapes are called 
into being not te be-but to prove paethtaner The Darwinian 
theory of evolution, which imports the Manchester School theories 
into the world of destiny and replaces the inward harmony of 
the Gothia with the mechanistic conception of Aims called pro- 
Gress la the necessary product of that period. But avery 
deaper thinker of the 19th Century is Scclaliatic defined by 
Spengler as the imposition of one's views on behalf of all “with 
attentlon directed towarda that welfare of rae that Goethe 


and Kant never spent a moment's thought on." Frances of 
~~ 


l. &pengler op. cit. Vol. I. p. 393. 
©. Spengler op. cit. Vol. I. p. 368. 
5. Spengler op. cit. Vol. I. p. 156. 
4. Spengler op. cit. Vol. I. pe. 370. 
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Assiasi and the Saints of the Culture's youth could think of 
renouncing, the Socialist conceives only of distributing ten- 


poral possession. 


Art, too, has become formless. The early religious 
self-assurance, ‘the great atyle which represented a rhythm of 
self-implementation is becoming ever less well defined, the 
self-consciousness ever greater. To Michelangelo, Leonarda, 
Rembrandt, Bach and Beethoven the great atyle was an aid, the 
schools of art produced 4 high average. It liberated the artiat 
from struggling with form, enabling kim te vour the casence of 
his soul into the creation. But with Wagner and Pergamoes the 
style 1s felt as a hindrance. Everything becomes huge, ever 
more ssoteric and abstract in the Western, ever more ornate 
and hovering in the Appollinian Culture, Finally the great 
style 1s lost and inatead of ideas there are continually new 
art-problems coaxed out of an inwardly meaningless creativeness. 


Instead of a school, the only criterion is taste. 


‘Natural-selence had begun by dissecting the religious 
world picture, both a product ‘of man's agtonishment at the 
motion of his universe, both an attempt to dominate the inex- 
orabllity of fate. ‘tha intellect ever thinks that it has 
mastered truths of eternal applicability but it can not rest 


untll every question has been answered and no riddle remains. 
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Yet since nature 1s wnat man constructs for himself out of 

his depth experience, that which we are observing lives with 

us in the process of siieetions Moreover, avery scientific 
result is the consequence of a method and the method presupposes 
a belief in its conclusiveness,. "Descartes meant to doubt 
everything but certainly not the value of his Asien rues No 
veatern thinker would question the efficacy of empirical ob- 
servation, Just as no Magian sclentist needs to invoke the aid 
of o miracle to explain phenomens not amenable to causal analy- 
sis. Thus there came inte existence ths Western science of 
dynamics with an assertive mastery over nature and the Magian 
alchemy which tends to wheedle its results from a substance 
which In the final analysis represents only a different mode 

of the.1lnmanently divine. 

But after a period of easy optimism when both criticsl 
philosophy and scientific research reign supreme the old ‘en- 
immas re-appear. That which had brought natural-science to a 
moximum of inner fulfillment suddenly operates as a icone 
Each culture aieceveba that tha ultimate questions are unan- 
sworabla causally; the problem of motion remains unresolved. 
Force as the source or the cause of motion represents the West- 


ern dilemma, the perfect form of substance, the causality of 


its movement the Classical. The hypothesis grow progressively 


\ 


—_. 


l, Spengler op. cit. Vol. I. p. 388. 
2. Spengler op. Git., Vol. II. p. 18. 
3, Spengler cp. cit. Vol. I. p. 417. 
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more abstract and inclusive the various fields of knowledge 
converge ever closer. Ina moment of painful clarity it be- 
comes apparent that amidst all the abatruseness, the ever sharper 
@efinition of conceptual quantities, which moreover like the 
zoncept of Force determine the structure of the experiment a 
priori, there emerges nothing but the myths of the spring-time 
in modern ea Then in the grey light of the beginning civ- 
jlization man realizes that the tension created by his waking- 
consciousness has become too great, that the quest for knowledge 
4s without end and his tired soul plunges into the peace of the 
Second Helizgiousness. 

Yet where the early religion was the grand symbolism 
of an emerging soul, the citizen of the meplqolis. vith the 
cosmic beat in him ever decreasing clings desperatedly to his 
eults, his Theosophy, his religious fads. In the Springtime 
reason wag felt as a support of faith, in the maturity faith 
was conceived as subject to critical analysis and an enlightened 
waking-conseiousness sought to find its own position towards- 
life (Weltanschauung), but now faith alone 1s the criterion. 
The flight from reason prevails, the belief that there is soma 


mystic constitution of actuality as to which formal proofs are 
2 
barren, 


As the Culture turns itself into a civilization and the 
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l. Spengler op. cit. Vol. I. p. 425. 
Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 310, 
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masses of the world-city seek to find release fron the polar- 


ities In their soul in’ Penem et circenses, in nigger-dances and 
sports, Caesar ism emerges in the political orgenization re- 
placing democracy which has become an empty shell and ending 
the Gictatorship of money which is by now the real master of 
political re It represents tne eventual triumph of the blood, 
of baing, over the strained waking-consciousness of the Megapolis. 
Pure power, the coursing rhythm of ever-becoming re-assert them- 
selves and despite traditional trappings, even teceuse of then, 
a formless force permeates all aspects of political life. 
Nothing, according te Spengler, can save the dying 
civilization. The sterility of all late man ensues, a meta- 
prysical turn. towards ee the tragic symbolism ‘hich in 
Shakespeare could lift an incident Into a destiny has in Ibsen 
become the problemation of social events. Woman, whom the man 
of the Spring-time culture conceives as the mothsr of hia child- 
ren constitutes for the Commons liten a companion for life, an 
ooject for the blending of dispositions. Wo attempt, however 
frantie can arrast the decline in population. Neither the 
warriage lawa of Augustus, nor the wholesale adoptions, nor 
the incessant implantation of barbarians, availed to check this 


4 
Process in the Hellenic world, 


- See post Chapter: Politica, Eoonomics, the Machine. 
:» See post Chapter: Politios, Economics, the Machine, 
. Spengler op, oit. Vol II. p. 105. 
« Spengler op. cit, Vol II. p. 106. 
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“When reasons have to be put forward in a quastion of — 
1 
life itself has become prohlematicai." the animal ele~ 


the strained waking-consciousness has eaten up the plant 


side and the drive into the future which binds together a se- 
quence of generations into a purposeful crganism is ot an end. 
Te population returns to a fellah-type gtate such aa the 
Esyotians at the time of the Romans and the Chinese and Indians 
today. Here all growth has ceased and the blological sequence 
of generations with millenia for time-span re-emerges. Waking- 
consciousness has succeeded in stiffening the becoming, in 
petrifying the great symbolism. As in the living Culture the 
eatate ang race are in antithesis as the impersonal and the 


personal, so in the fellah~state the opposition ia between the 


.Tass and the caste as the formal against the formless. The in- 


tellectuality, subtlety and dignity of this form world may ba 
considerable attested by the heights from which an Indian [rah- 
min looks down on a Westerner. But history has ceassd for the 
Civilization, It has become an object for Cultures and peoples 
vho will to be a destiny and the perifod of contending States 
has left it phyaically and morally er 

"And go high history lays itself down weary to sleep. 
Man becomes a plant again, adhering to the soil, dumb and en- 


during, The timeless village and the sternal peasant re-appear, 


ie 


l. Spengler op. cit. Vol II. p. 106. 
2. Spengler op. cit. Vol II. p. 108. 
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pegetting children and burying in Mother Earth ~ a busy, nat in- 
adequate swarm, over which the tempest of soldier-emperors pass- 
ingly blows. In the mldst of the land lie the old world-cities, 
empty receptacles of an extinguished soul, in which a history- 
less mankind slowly nests itself. Men live from hand toa mouth, 
with petty thrifts and petty fortunes and endure. Masses are 
trampled on in the conflict of the conquerors who contend for 
the power and the spoil of this world, but the survivors fill 

uw the gap with primitive fertility and suffer on. And while 

in high places there 1s the eternal alternation of victory and 
defeat, those in the depth pray, pray with that mighty piety of 
the Second Religiousnesa that has overcome all doubts forever. 
Tnere, in the souls, world-peacs, the peace of God, the bliss 

of grey-haired monks and hermits 1s become actual-and there 
alone, It has awakened that depth in the endurance of suffering 
vhich the historical man in the thousand years of his develop- 
ment has never known. only with the end of grand History does 
holy, still being reappear. It is a drama noble in its simless- 
Ness, noble and aimless ag the course of the stars, the rota- 
tion of the earth, and the alternance of land and sea, of ice 
and virgin forest upon its face. We may marvel at it or we may 


1 
lament 16 - but it is there", 


Spengler rejected the theory, that history revealed the 
Se a a So 


l. Spengler, op. cit. Vol. II. p. 435. 
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causal working out of rational plans. He substituted a mor- 
vhology of history, the world-as-experlence, evoked by images 
of compelling power sand great inward beauty. Cultures are or- 
eeniens, their life-span, extent and death implicit in the very 
problems of their youth. The soul of each Gulture, a function 
of {ts depth experience, constructs an image of the world which 
binds it to the soil in which it grew, sets the limits for the 
possibilities of its natural-science and religion, determines 
‘he problems that must be answered. Gradually the tensions 
ereetad by the dominance of vaking-belng becores too great, the 
form ig lost, the Culture transforms itself into a Civilization. 
Slowly, Lt atiffens and dles, returning to the biological ares 
thet spawned it, Lty inner meaning fulfilled, no longer the 
master but the object of destiny. 

Yet the brilliance of this picture and its In many ways 
psychological depth, cannot overcome the difficulties inherent 
in the underlying metaphysical assumptions which frequently fail 
to meet our twin tests of consistency and cic They fail 
snort of the former because Spengler never makes clear what 
exactly he means by Destiny or the experience of Time. In the 


blologiaal ages which precede the Culture and in the fellah state 


that follow waking-consciousness is at a minimum. Does this en- 


during mankind represent the essence of the Destiny~experience? 


Tne life of thea Culture conatitutes a process of actualizing 


1. See post. Appendix A, Goncepts of Meaning p. 
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1 
the possible, all its manifestation profound symbols of its 


view of the world. Yet the soul of the culture, its depth ex- 
perience, is given symbolic expression by making consciousness. 
Tt appears that everything which gives deeper meaning ta the 
culture and lifts it above the level of primitive societies re- if 
salts from an aware purposiveness, not e@ purely organic cestiny. 
‘tthe Culture had bound all forces in a strict form. Yow they 
were released - and Nature broke Pie seems an admission 
thet the creative aspect of growth reveals the construction of 
waking consciousness. 

Each Culture not only goes through similar phases of 
youth, maturity, age and dectlins put its political and artistis 
embodiment at each atage is cee This too 1s difficult. 
to accent. If each goul constitutes a counter-concept to the 
yorld and its life-span represents the gradual realizaticn of 
lis inmmanence, one would expect the historical davelopment ta 
differ according to the vieton of its environment and the idea 
attempted to be actualized, Though everything organic hes its 
periods of youth, growth and decay, these phenomena do not om-. 
vody themselves in identical form. "Western History was willed 


4 
tnd Classical history happened” means nothine if we postulate 


the necessity of a political development that has the same poli- 


5 
tical organization at each stare. 


— ‘ 


Spengler'ta definition of the soul - Vol I. p. 54, 

Spengler Vol II. op. cit. p. 418. 

Or morpologaus as Spengler call functional inter-relationahip, 
Spengler op. cit. Vol i. p. 125. 

Spenger-ep.cit, Vol Il. p. 296. 
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As a matter of fact, Spengler is hard put to find un- 
iformity, even between the Classical and Western Cultures, re- 
sulting in the definition of the Athenian poli as the Classical 
equivalent of dynas tic feeling. But granting Spengler's thesis 
of identical political institutionalization two conclusions 
seen inescapable, To begin with, reality as an emanation of 
the Ego may not present totally different aspects to each cul- 
ture, but contain a modicum of continuity of problemation. In 
this sense significance attaches not only to the newly adopted 
symbols, not only to the "Great reminciation™ but also to the 
teking over of symbols and institutions and their recuprence at 
similar stages of development. 

Furthermore, Spenglerts empirical ae is confined al- 
most exclusively to the Appollinian, Magian and Faustian cul- 
tures, with contemporary periods in other cultures frequently 
merely postulated. The very possibility of making an analysis 
of the "soul" of a culture implies a degrees of inner correla- 
tion, ‘The divergences between the cultures may merely hide an 
underlying unity, expressing itself in a sontinulty of preblen- 
ation, ‘These problems emerge more clearly in Spenglars elabor= 


ation of the souls of the Culture. 
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1 
jhe Souls of the Culture - The Appollinian Soul - Image. 


Spengler - in obvious reliance on Kant - calls his 
philosophy a Copernican revolution freeing the study of history 
from theoretical misconceptions that had prevented the full 
realization of its implications. Just as Copernicus liberated 
natural sclence by treating the earth as accidental instead of 
normative, so Spengler conceived his morphology as an analysis 
of functional rather than temporal interrelationshipa, History 
represents the self-reallzation of the souls of Cultures their 
differences consequences of varying world-views. "Contempor-— 
ary" means identioal stages of an organio development. 

Yet what is the soul? Spengler finds his answer in 
the belief of every philosopher or scientist in the existence 
of something subject to rational ee "The question of 
whether the forms of thought are ever approachable by thought,® 
thich to the layman might appear dubious, is nevertheless held 
as an article of faith by every psychologist. The barrennesa 
of technical psychology results from the impossibility of son- 
ceptually diesesting the inwardly certain, of importing defini- 
tlonal notions inte the world of becoming. No aystem can offer 


analytical eriterion for such realities as jealousy, regret or 


artistic intention. 


1. In order to maintain the unity of Spengler's development, 


I have placed all my comments, post at the end of the section 
Magian soul. 


2, Spengler op. cit. Vol. I. p. 94. 
Spengler op. cit, Vol. II. p. 312. 
4. Spengler op. cit. Vol. I. p. 299. 
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Spengler's metaphysical antinomies reappear, Causal- 


ity can serve for the apprehension of phenomena only insofar 


sganetestleabbcadd Labia 


acute taba fae ME di 


as nature is conceived as eternally possible. The soul, however, 
not a phenomena, but an image derlved from the primary and 
continuing experience of life and death. Every free moving 

being must understand the world around it as a condition for 
survival. The knowledge of tha macrecosm as a technical and 
soiree mastery 18 the World-as-Nature. But beyond the en- 
rivonment, man divines the presonce of a "something other” in 
both himself and others, which by virtue of its physiognomically 
impreasive powers evokes the desire to know and 1s anxiously 
pondered. Thus the notion of the soul arises, as an image of 
everything in man which can never be causally know, as a 
counterworld to nature, as a mode cf visualizing what will al- 


ways be inaccesaible by the Iight-waorld of the oye. 
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The soults representation reflectsSpengler's metaphya- 


ical scheme. Its image 1s a myth pondered religiously by the 


aplrituality that still sees God in nature and analyzed con- 
ceptually as soon as Nature comes to be observed criticallys. 
Just ag Time conatitutes a counter-concept to Space, so the 

notion of a soul is the inverse of the picture of the world. 


“Every psychology becomes a counter-physics." This preventa 


an exact science of the scul, of universal applicability, since 


such an analysie is a function of the depth experiance of 1lts 
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culture. The Apollinian constructed its inner world es a group 
of excellent parts. The Western thinker conceives his inmge 
as forces of thinking, feeling, willing. The Magian psycholo- 
gist views his soul as an airy. substance (nepesh,ruach) in con- 
jection with a bodily substance, both deriving reality only 
from an infusion of the divine pneuma,. 

Spengler defines the image of the soul as the possible 
and the World as the er ie Tous life is the process of 
actualizing the possible, the history of each culture consti- 


tuting a ripening and deepening of its soul-picture. This ac- 
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counts for the profounc symbolism of all minifestations of activ- 


ity of Gultureg, and the complete lack of inner meaning of every 


be 


creation of both ths primitive and fellah state. 


Since the weking-consciousness arrivea at self-knowledge 


z. 
a 


through the experience and fear of death, the rites of burlal, 


im 
pa 
uo 


the disposal of the bodies serve as profound iniications of the 
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depth-experience of the differant cultures. Because all art 


tc 


1s an expression of.world~longing snd all natural acience an 
analysis of the religious world-picture, the grand symbolism of 


the culture includes all their manifestations, with the proviso 


that the maturity and decline will see a diminuition of the 


ma 


Goamic beat, its emanations ever more uncertain and inconclus- 


ive untll the inevitable approach of the fellah state at the 
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1, Spengler op. cit. = Vol. I. p. 54. 


end cf the Civilization. 


The Glassical or Appollinian aoul concalved of exist- 
ence as exhausting itself in a pure present against the back- 
ground of the Golden Age. Its passionate denial of infinity 
cane to expression at its inception in the great refusal to take 
over tha form-world and architectural style of the Minoan world. 
Suddenly, about 1100 B.C., wiih ihe emergence of the Mycennean 
culture great architecture ceased. ‘he barrow for the burial 
of the dead - ls supplanted by the burning of the corpses. Wood 
replaces stone as building-material despite an abundance of 
quarries in Hellas. Existence consists of a denial of infinity, 
an emphasis on pure being. Thucydides states in his "History aa 
of the Peldoanesian War" that before the year 400, his tims, 
as not much of importance had happensd in Greece. 

Life, in the Appollinian world constituted a spirltual 
statis. ‘The Greek word for personality is ers which does 
Hot express the concept of character but describes the public 
mien, the "gesture" of ita carrier. ‘The ideal of the Classical 
was Cosmos, the perfectly defined, absolute Ent, 1n opposition 
; .to which space was felt, not as a challenge, but ag Non-Ent, 

Chaos, tha not-yet-formed. The self asserting Ege of the Yest- : 
ae ern culture, or its forceful, all-pervasive God would have been | 
equally alien to the Appollinian world-feeling. Man as a body 


See PIP Nt menerrentset 


i, Spengler op. Git, Vol. I. p,. 316. 
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achieves reality through his relation to other bodies, with the 
Gods ag the upper limit and the slave as the lower. This ex+ 
plains Aristotle's eeutenent that only a fool of a God could 
live alone amd makes the idea of an Athenlan Robinson Crusce 
unthinkable. The Coda were merely perfectly formed bedies of 
nore than average sawerss though equally subject with other 
bodies to the blind working of Tyche. Zeus in the Iliad holds 
up the scale, not to determine, but to learn Hector's fate. 

the Platonic conception of the soul, as & sum of ex~ 
cellent parts, with Reason in the Olympian commanding position, 
emerges as the classical image Just as its yearning for con- 
3 creteness constructed a gcientific theory of atatic mechaniss, 
The problem of the relation between the kmower and the know 
Plato rosolved as a matter~of-coursa into a passage of know- 
ledgs to the reoipient. His captives in tie Cave were really 
captives, objects of the light from the common sun, not - as in Kant 
efos ~ imposing their forms on the world. not suns themsélves 
irradiating the igeena. 

fhe Attic drama was a drama of the moment. Its heroes 
represent Euclidian bodies, stele aK a position they did not 
choose, assailed by the blind forces of Fate, the jealousy = of 
tha Gods , thea audden total negation of being, as the moat 
terrible of Groen tehceas What happens to Hamlet is the conse- 


quence of a meaningful inner development, but Cedipus is the 


“A 1. Spengler op. cit. Vol, I. p. 316. 
£., Spengler op. cit. Vol. I. p. 311. 
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victim of circumstances that could happen to anyone. ‘he 


yah 


grand Gesture, ‘which defines a being to other bodies, repres- 
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enta the only possible course of actlon of the soma thet is 
pelng gratuitously destroyed. Spiritual characterization was 
prevented by the wearing of masks and the padding of figures. 
natie movement almost ieecasinnee 

Classicai architecture was ever Porced to fight against 
the assertivenssas of pure being, which it threatened by the ime 
plication of permanence inherent in building. This gave rise 


to the Clagsical temple, of extreme poverty of forn, since the 


recognition of many satylea would have been an sdmission of a 

ne of infinity. Its columns of uneven apueiue, its saccentua-- 
tion af beam and load, its flat roof all served as a denial of 
space and an affirmation of the exclusive valldity of the present. 
Appollinian art became a production of great feebleneas of char= 
acterization, but also of timeless eoctngeen 

Since Natural Science is the outward axpression of the 
soul-image, the causal description cf the religious view, a 
stein machanics resulted. ‘The human tendency to reduce its 
nature-picture to the minimal forms capable of intellectual 
manipulation issued in an atomic theory, of small, perfectly 
slastic bodies, of unpredictable motion operating through shook 


and countershook. Motion became not a spatial force but an at- 
3 Be 


tribute of bodies. Thus the greatest oreation of the Classical 


ime “ ca: ‘ 


4 1, Spengler op. cit. Vol. I. p. 325. 
| @. Spengler op. ait. Vol. I. p. 316. 
5, Spengler op. cit.-Vol. I. p. 385. 
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scientific mind was Euclidian geometry, the measurement and 
circumscription of concrete representations. 

Mis, too, applied to Clasgical political life. ‘the 
feudal kingdoms of the Homeria period ever contracted their. 
horizon until the polis were reached, a pure point of being, . 
where the Greek, a body among other bodies, could view his 
world from the Acropolis, ‘This conception of a political or- 
ganization as a self-contained city-state, which made every-— 
thing beyond the horizon strange and potentially hostile led 
to the struggle to sheer extinction which ever characterized 
the pelitiasa of Hellas. ‘he only Assue of these campaigns could 
be the razing of the city and the extermination or enslavement 
of the hostile populationes The ideal ef sach polis Gan autar- 
kia, complete economic independence, a minimum of intercourse 
with other city-states, a atate of blissful present being, the 
utopia of Plato, Aristotle and all Greek statesmen. The anti- 
historical instinct expressed itself in the complete spoilage 
of natural resources. ‘The prudent, long-term policy of Western 
cultures were completely unknown. Surpluses when achieved was. 
distributed amony the Mean okay, © 
Even Rome was merely a poll become immense, It dotted 
the Mediterranean with dependencies in poli-form, its focus of 
attention ever the embodiment in a point, of reglonal existence. 
thus Rome knew Alexandria, put not Reypt. Even after cltizen- 


ship wag granted to all Italiana, the center and meaning of 


l. Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 407, 
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events remained Rome. The idea of transferring the vote from 
Rome to the residence of the citizen never occurred to any 
Roman statesman, 

Spengler's conception of the classical soul reveals its 
essence as a negation of Time, just as its history waa episodic, 


2 
of a great mass of detail but no inner relation. 


It clung te 
the coast of the Mediterranean in clusters of tightly organ~ 
{zed city-states, with no serious attempt to explore the hinter- 
land. To settle far from the coast would have meant to lose 
touch with home, the immigration into the U.S., the lonaly 
pioneering in thea West, the explorations of a Columbus or Marco 
Polo, all were beyond the possibilities of Classical ects 
So the Appollinian culture grew in the process of actual- 
izing its life-symbol of pure bedily presence and so it diea 


without knowing it through ite lack of historical perspective. 


No inner relation to the Classical Mind, 
Spengler op. cit. Vol. I. p. 356. 


Faustian Soul 

Spengler dates the history of the Western culture from 
the years 900-1000. At thttime, the fear of the end of the 
estas the confuged yearning of the Merovingian and Carclingian 
veriod, the dark groping of the migrations suddenly coalesced 
and thea Western soul appeared, its essence a striving into the 
infinite, a passionate drive to overcome all limit, to lose 
itself in the quest for the eternal. Its representative for - 
fengler is the Paustian man, an integer of force, will and — 
action-at-a-distance, a Lonely ago in an endless void, feel- 
ing time as .° an expression of directedness, projecting his 
determination into ell his activities, In almost every respect 
this emerging culture represents the polar opposite of the 
Appollinian, The Greek Gcds dwell on Olympus, "but Valhalla 
is nowhere, a mystic resting place, with ita disharmonious Gods 
and heroes the very symbol of SciPaare | 

The Faustian Culture, toa,made its great refusal. It, 
too, was faced with the symbols of a Civilization inwardly dis- 
connected and ever remote. Though, the West took over ths Magian 
religion of Christianity, it remodeled those concepts to fit 
the dynamic yearning in its soul and replaced the theology of 
the substantiality of God and His modes, by its passionate o 
/1 assertion of the Father-God, Force itself, constant activity, 
not capable of embodiment in a shape comprehensible by the oun 
rae Yet the whole longing of ths young soul, its feeling of 


Aran cate 


1 1. Spengler - op. oft. Vol I. p. 186. 
*. Spengler - op. cit. Vol II. p. 288. 
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Care, the determination to prevail extending in time both in- 
to the past and into the future over many generations, coal- 


esced in its spacific creation, the Mother Mary. Her crowning 


eb biteetes a STD: 


in Heaven waa one of the earliest motifs of Faustian art. She 


Aneta 


became the lignt-figure 1n blue, the smiling dispensor of Graae, 
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finally culminating in the festival among the English Beaedic- 
tines of the Immaculate Conception, which completed Her dis- 
exbodiment. 

Yet this world of purlty, bliss and happiness involved 
at the same time the counter-creation of the early Gothic = 


the realm of the Devil, whd throughout Mary's world of infin- 


ite understanding, was lurking in the background ever ready, 

to tempt, to lead astray, to des troy the soul. Only the late 
cendition of his culture prevents Western Man - according te 
Spengler — from understanding the terrible fear that then hung 
over humanity, of stumbling inte the abyss. there were witches 
sabaths and black magic, night feast on mountain-tops and charn- 
ae A pltilesas, constant war had to be waged against 
pees the prince from Hell and his fallen angels. "Wretches confessed 
to witchcraft, sincerely ina pining it to be true and inquisi- 
tore with tears in thelr eyes sentenced them to the Pyre, for 
it wes Hell, not death, that humanity phaeae 

This explains the sense of guilt that permeats all Gothic 

longing. ‘the cathedrals rose ever more pleadingly towards heaven, 
Sl ee 


1, Spengler op. cit. Vol II. p. 279. 
2, Spengler op. cit, Vol II. p. 293. 
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the vaulting turned into hands folded in prayer and little 
help came to man through the stained windows inte the semi- 
1 & 


darkness of the naves. Man was a lonely Ego, lost in the in- 


oth abe ucts 
cslenadpieb sect Lanbadi 


finite, with the powers of darkness-all-around. "For Magian 


man heaven was impending, but to the Faustian heaven was infin- 
itely far." ‘there arose the ever finer differentiation of 
notiona the desire to lose selfness, the universal, cry for the 


2 
Grace that unbinds the will. 


= 
= 
= 
* 
E | 


To be able to will freely is the highest desire of 


Faustian transcendence. ‘The sacraments elevated into dopma by 


the Lateran Counsil of 1215, mean in their deepest significance 
the unbinding of the will. The transformation of the meaning 
of the altar sacrament into an assertion of free being resulta - 


the conception of the one who sacrificed himself to insure for 
3 
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his orm freedom to will. 


The sacrament of Contrition representa the noblest man- 


by virtue of one's humanity, contrition 1s the recognition of 
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troadar L ifestation of the Faustian world-longing. Baptiam one receives 
* 
i 
; the uniqueness of the personality, which alone determinss thse 
value of the act. Each man can search only his own conscience, 
the release and bliss given by this sacrament constitutes one 
; ie the profoundest creations of all religious effort, a release 
from the dark clouds of unresolved doubts that ever remain in 


| the big crisis of life. ‘he insecurity resulting from the decline 


4 Spongler op, cit. Vol I. p. 290, 
i&. Svengler op. cit. Vol II. p. 292. 
4, Spengler op. cit. Vol II. p. 293. 
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of this sacrament caused the Mary world of light to fade out. 
Only the world of the devil Se te "The concept of the 
priesthood of all believers, is one to which a few strong souls 
can win through, but only as the part of priesthood that in- 
yolves duties not powers, for no man ever confesses to himself 


2 
with the inward certainty of absolution.” So the Faustian 
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yearning for release from its longing, for an expression of 
4ts conviction that "tout comprendre c'est tout pardonner®, to 
overcome the inner warfare within its soul, calls on its con- 
ionhorartes instead of the infinite as judges and priests. Thus 
is porn the auto~plegraphical art.of Rembrandt's self-portraits, 
of Bach's and above all Beethoven's music, each a confession 
of a tortured soul seeking release. But in this tension, too, 
the concern with the Ego causes a loss of the felt unity of the 
universe, a symptom of the beginning of the "Late" stage of the 
Culture. 7 

Thus arises the Faustian feeling that seeiusa ted the act 
with reference to the doer not the deed, the psychology that 
sees forces of willing, feeling, thinking striving for domin- 
ance in a dynamic coamology. 

Faustian art, too, is an embodiment of this yearning 
for infinity. Though its early manifestation was architectural, 


Stons with its affirmation of :the body could never serve as the 


final expression of the Weatern soul. Michelangelo passionately 


l, Spengler op. cit. Vol. II p. 294. 
“. Spengler op. cit. Vol Il. p. 295. 
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foucht with its limitations, each of his creations a battle 
frozen in stone. Eut only the advent of perspective painting 
pesan to give release. One stands before a Greek frescoe, but 
one sinks into a Rembrandt painting. The depth-exnerience of 

the Western culture, which experiences everything as mere centers 
of gravity ina spatial dynamics 1s expressed in the Western 
perspective which directs the position of the spectator and pulls 
him into its space tecdiventes But the true Western art, that 
represents the eternal atraining of its restless soul in that 

of contrapunctal misic, This completes the disembodiment of 
space,,expressed the upsoparing drive, filled the cathedrals in 
Bach and burst beyond into space in Mozart, Haydn and HoBtAven: 
Eut with Wagner, size is no longer the inward representation 

of greatness but the dissimulation of its apdccee, and just as 


Pergamos, it heralds the end of the great tradition. 


Faustian natural-science representa a mere mirror of 
these tendencies. What is felt aa God in religious experience, 
becomes the consept of all-pervasive Force in physics. Where 
the Appollinian world-feeling consista of a psssionate assertion 
of the bediliness of its objects, the Western soul tends towards 
a Genial of all substantiality. Space itself is felt ag a 
forse, expressed py Newton as gravity sade aStated by atomis 


Physica in the form ef quanta of energy. Natural solence 


Spengler op. cit, Vol. I. p. 241 and p. 330. 
Spengler op. cit, Vol, I. p. 291, 
Spengler op. oit. Vol. I. p. 385. 
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hecomes ever more esoteric and abstract, dissolving in its 
nypothesla all sense-experience of phenomenal reality. The 
infinite space of the universe postulated by astronomy, the 
endless geological periods are not empirical observations, but 
g resolve of the soul, that considers the recognition of limits 


a aenial-of its existence. It is the spirit that motivated the 
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invention of cun-powder - action-a-distance and discovered in- 
dependently by thea Chinese, whose deatiny idea is comparable 
to the Western, at a contemporary stage of development. 

This is the mentality that produces dynasties as the 
ovjects of reverence, the embodiment of its feeling of Care, in 
the political aaa: Cabinet diplomacy, the determination to 
master space, the travels of Spanish and Portuguese explorers, 
tha vioneers of the American West, the drive for records of any 


gort all are emanations of the Faustian will-to-infinity. The 


inriense practicability of the West, that views the whole world 
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es a working hypothesig, and its great symbol the machine as 


we aed te 


q ; & perpeteum mobile represents the assertion of Mastery over 


nature which appedrs in metaphysical shape in the Kantian forms 
a priori. 

The Faustian will-to-power expresses the inner need of 
& Culture that recognizes toleration only as the non-interfer- 
ence with a field of activity, which ever attempts to impose | 


its views on behalf of mankind. This accounts for the loneliness 


l. See post Chapter "Politics, Economics, The Machine®. 
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of Faustian man, of which Lear on the Heath buffeted by man 
and Nature, and Hamlet are the tragic exponents. Where the 
lament of the hero expresses the essence of the Appollinian 
dramatic intention the inner distance of Shaespearean heroes 
is unbridgeable. 

The ethics of the great deed which in Gothic times was 
felt as an inner experience in one's fight towards God, 1s trans- 
formed by the plebeian morale of the late culture into a Right- 
to-work. This is Socialism, which seeks to impose its views 
on behalf of all and which will soon press its concepts to the 
ultimate Faustian conclusion -.the Duty to ee The ethical 
force of the West contains always the imperative, ever the "Thou 
shalt". 

This then is Spengler's representation of the Faustian 
soul a boundless drive towards infinity, a will-to-power, a 
longing of a lonely ego in a boundless space that has lost its 
bliss with the Reformation and ita God with the Enlightenment. 
In the years of autumn and approaching declins its major efforta 
will Ile in the technical field tefore the advent of mysticism 
and Caesarism will stifle all intellectual activity. But just 
because Western man represents a transcendent view of history, 
he is eminently fit to write 1ts morphology. ‘the Classical 


could not encompass such a view. Its tragedy was the senseless 


4 incident. But the culture of Shakespeare, who lifts the inoident 


1. Spengler op. cit. Vol. I. p. 372 - Written 41n 1918. 
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into a teken of destiny, can view manifestations as symbola 
snd can Judge them not by their truth, but by thelr ever- 
changing trueness, their aptness in the flux of eternal becom- 


ing in which it will be the fate of his culture, too, to die. 


pseudo-Morphoais 


"In a rock-stratum are embedded crystals of a mineral. 
Glefts and cracks occur, water fllters in and the crystala are 
gradually washed out so that in due course enly their hollow 
mould remaing. ‘Then coms vulcanic outbursts which explodes the 
nountain; molten massea pour in, stiffen and crystallize out 
in their turn. But thease are not free to do sa in their own 
special form. ‘they must fill up the ee that they find 
available. ‘Thus there arise distorted forms, crystals whose 
inner structure contradicts their external shape, stones of one 
kind, presenting the appearance of another kind. The mineral- 
ogists call this phenomenon Pamlencepioanee 

Historical peeudo-morphoeis Spengler defines as the 
process in which an alien Culture hangs so heavily over the 
virth-place of a young Culture, that the latter can not attain 
its own inner: development. Its spirituality is forced into 
atrange forma, which are infused with new meaning, but at tha 


sams time serve to stifle the inner drive of the Culturets 


} Youth. Such Cultures can only look on the strange form with 


all-consuming hatred, spending their latent creativity in half- 
hearted efforts, aver ready to tiirst through the fetters in a 


violent orgy. 


Such - far Spengler - was the case of Petrine Russia 
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1, Spengler op. cit, Vol II. p. 199. 
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which accepted a dynastis form of government in imitation of 


a Culture from which it was inwardly remote. Only the form- 


jess power of the early Romanovs could have succeeded in guiding 


this young soul, which felt the large cities as effervescent 

illusions and which remained a peasantry longing for the soil 
no matter how large the coamopolia. ‘Thus there devaloped no 

aristocracy that embodied a destiny, only a senseless aping 

of alien practioes. ‘the intelligentsia grew up as an adjunet 
to the Court, ever bent on discovering preblems that were not 
felt againat the background of # peasantry that mixed a hatred 
for the alien form that was stifling the culture, with a dis- 
guat with its ow seoniteada. © Dostojevaki, the peasent, and 
Tolstol, the man of Western society represent this opposition, 


"the one could never in his soul get away from the land, ths 


other, in spite of his desperete efforts, could never get near 
2 : 


© At", Tolstel is the spokesman of Petrinism - aven in hia 


denial. His rejection of soolaty is Intellectual, hia hatred 
of vroperty based on economias. The very inability to shake 
off the West leads to his hatred of all existing forms and. he 
therefore becomes the true precursor of Bolshevism. For Bolshe- 
vism 4s merely the rebellion of the lowest atrata of the Petrine 


society, that has ever talked about Christ, but in its heart, 


| teant Marx. It represents the final debasing of the metaphysical 


Spengler op. cit. Vol. II p. 194, 
spengler op, cit. Vol. II p. 194. 


yy the social and becomes thereby a new form of the Pseudo- 
ere a 

Dostojevski is the true enemy of this upheaval repres- 
enting in his soul the future of Russia. All agitation about 
social reform, all technical schemes for world betterment re- 
main equally meaningless te him. Just as Christ, he would 
have felt no differenca between working for one's own material 
penefit or the mere social betterment of others. For how can 
Communism ald the agony of the er Thus Dostcjevski em- 
vodies the destiny of Russia, the victim now of the lest stages 
of its Pseudomorphosis, the forms of which are ever filled 
with the deep spirituality of the boundless plain snd which 
wlll be swept away just aa its predscessor, without eet by 


the Inner logic of the actualizing of the Russian soul. 


So it was with the Maglan soul which grew up in the 

forms of the Classical after Actium, All the mystic longing 

of that East, where strange tales of a Messiah were current, 

Wolch felt the exiatence of an immanent God, a Yahwe, Ahuramadza or 
Narduk~Baal: with the certainty of | an apocalyptic fulfillment 

had to realize itself in the West in the forms of the Classical 
cult. The Appollinian gods were deities of places, vadiles of 

the sensuously near. Each locality possessed its divinity to 


1, Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 195. 
&. Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 217. 


E 3. Attention 1s drawm to the description by Bedell Smith of 


Christmas masa in Moacow. = BK. Smith - My Three Years in 
Moscow, 


which homage was due. This explains the altar to the unknown 


Gods, which Paul as a child of the Pseudo-morphosis misunder- 
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stood in a monotheistic sense. ‘This was designed for gods not 


tale Low 


Xnown by name whom the foreign aallors at the preat seaports 


worshipped. Thus Classical toleration could extend to all 
sects that made no claim to exclusive valldity and any trang- 
gression of these limits resulted in the Intermittent persecu- 
sion of the Stoa in Athens and the Christians in Rome. 

This explains, too, the change of world-feeling implied 
by the universal law of reason of the Stoa and the mys tery- 
cults typified by the cult of Mithras. Formerly the god was 
concelved as adhering to the place of worship but now a commn- 
lity of any two believers constituted a church. The Spirit of 
God hovering in the above, ever ready to descend into his elect 
is the universal production of this age. Only the incomparable 
symbolism of the porson of Christ, repressnting the very essence 
of the opposition between fact and truth, Thme and Space, History 
and Gausality distinguishes Neo-Platonisam, Mithraism and Chris- 
tlanity. A Magian nation 1s a consensus of believers. When 
Constantine recognized Christianity as the official religion, 
he did not acknowledge a cult but established a new community. 
Sut long before, the spirit of the East had permeated Roman 
institutions, symbolized by the transfer of the capital to 
lyzantium and the Divus cult, which made the Roman Emperors 
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1, Spengler op. cit. Vol. I. pe. 404. 
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the first Caliphs. 

Yet the spirit of the West was that of a Civilization, 
cold, highly conceptualized. The direction of Christianity 

wader the guidance of Paul, who preached in the cities, remained 
ever aloof from the apocalyptic feeling of the countryside in 

the Bast. The attempt of conceptually defining the Logos idea 
led to the violent secession of the Monophysites and Nestorians. 
snd when Islam appeared it was greeted as liberator by the spirit 
wnich recognized its own inner essence and spread with the rapid- 
ity of a soul that was robbed of its youth and feels its time 

is limited. 


ee 


the Wagian Soul 
Spengler's symbol for the Maglan world image is a 


cavern, filled with dim light. In the uneasy tensions of wak- 
ing consciousness, the opposition of becoming and being, that 
the Clessical conceived as Senn and load, and the Paustisen felt 
as force and Mass, consists for the Magian of an unsure sway- 
ing of substantial realities. Up and down, heaven and earth 
are gubstances that contend with ome another in a@ cosmos re- 
vealing the Divine. Death is not the end of ilfe but a death 
aostance that strugglea wlth a life-substance for the mastery 
of ae Out of this basic yearning,with man the theater of 
battles between the powers of darkness and evil, emerges the 
Concept of God the Divine Mediator whoa tranaforms this state 
from torment into biisa. 

Man consists of a soul and body, both different modas 
of the same substance deriving their reality and participating 
in the light only through the infusion of ths Divine Pneuma, 
which aerves as the condition for the heroic deeds of a Samson, 
the holy wrath of Elijah, the enlightemment of Solomon. This 
infusion of the divine into the bodies of the faithful, binds 
the communt ty of believera into a consensus end makes it at one 
Py vith the enigmatio power above. ‘Thus man as body and soul bdbe- 
| longs to himself alone. But at the same time he contains sone- 


thing else, something higher, an emanntion of God, which 


Spengler op, cit. Vol. II. p. 257. 
Spangler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 236. 
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precludes error but also makes totally meaningless a self- 
asserting Ego. Will and thousht are not prime-phenomens, but 
already manifestations of the divine in at 

God is immanent in every manifestation of phenomenal 
appearance, the one Cause inmediately underlying all visible 


vorkings. Wagian sclence concerns itself with apprehending the 
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substance which appears in only different modes in actuality, 


with purging it of its "foreign" element, with alchemy. 

Time, too, is cavernlike. Ths thrusting outward into 
infinity of the Faustian soul, develops into the divine plan for 
salvation, inte the essence of which any inquiry constitutes 
profanation. The Magian soul, first identified the story of the 
world with the history of Man, Into inexorable stages of world- 
beginning, world-development and a world catastrophe, which 
contains the 3anction of the moral history of eens The 
operation of the autocratic will, precludes not only individual 

; causes and effects, not only obviates the concept of the miracul- 
Las but algo denies any necessary relation between sin and pun- 
ishment, any claim to reward for virtus. Man's reality consists 
of hig participation in the divine pneuma, which after its in- 

3 fusion allowa only will-less resignation (Islam=resignation) 

: into the mysterious working out of God's plan. "Magian man re- 

| | cetved Grace, but did not acquire ite Job is the Magian Faust. 
ee es, 

l. Spengler ee cit. Vol. II. p. 235. 


P42 Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. ps» 240. 
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Three emanations of the divine occur, God, the Word of 
God, the Spirit of God. ‘The consensua of the faithful, imbued 
with the Spirit of God, is beyond the possibility of deception. 
‘ny people can never agree in error", said Rivet sae Talis 


explains the early church-council, which the West in its re- 
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yaluation of all things Maglan, transformed into a political 
concept for the limitation of a dynamic Papacy. The God-as- 
“ord represents the substantial infusion of the divine into the 
sacreu texts. ‘this form of Revelation is the rule in the Vagian 
religion. he only change that an unalterable Koran permits 

is commentary, leading to the development of an exegis with 
mystical undermeanings, the Halaska of which the Gospels in 


2 
carly Christianlty and the Talmud of Judaism area exumples. 
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It follows that a separation of Church and stnte is im- 
possible in the Magian culture. The consensus is itself a church, 
its law in the sacred book the only idea of nationality open te 
thepettonekss But also the development of a atrong priesthood 
is precluded. Man stands in direct relation to the divine in 
so far as he participates in the pneuma and beyond that nothing 
avails. ‘The true priest of the Magian culture is the hermit, 
the true bliss of its religion ecstacy when the soul is at one 
with God and the dark forces of materlality are defeated. 

Yet until the coming of Islam this Maglan world had to 


live under the forms of the Classical which it gradually 


l, Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 245. 
©. Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 245. 
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infused with its own spirituality. ‘he pillars of the temples 
moved inside the mosque, a cupola replaced the flat roof, giving 
the Impression of space, but a space enclosed in the cave. Into 


it a window in the reof let the dim light that, reflected from 


the gold-ground walls, created an atmosphere of fairy-land un- 


reality, tne scsne for the operation of an amipotent, ever— 


wetted teh ceetthhew nei mae ee oils beg 


a + present God. Such was St. Sophia and the Pantheon in Home. 


this, too, 1s the world of Spinoza, whose causa sul, represents 


1. 
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the immanent Deity and to whom inner certainty was the only 
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eriterion of knowledge, the geometric method representing merely 
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a manifestation of Western Paeudomorphosig. It is the world 
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that Christ knew and that Faustian religion can scarcely cam- 
1 prehend. It petrified around 800 and since the Crusades haa 
| persisted in the fellah-state of unchanging dogmatisam and creat- 


iva impotence. 


Spengler's metaphors on the forms of the soul are deeply 


4 ; suggestive and yat they rest on an intuition striving for absol- 


ea 


utes, ever expressing itself in the crasest possible manner. 


-: His evocation of the souls of the cultures is of a persuasive- 


rs 


ness that makes abstract criticism appear dogmatic. Still one 


\ 


» 7 MUst ask whether he was not describing tendencies, instead of 
S 


f } unchangeable relations, Achilles is hardly a body, placed in 


to 
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18 position he did not choose, nor does the Iliad assume con- 
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jstancy of personality. Indeed the very essence of its tragedy 
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l. Spengler op. cit., Vol. IT. p. 229, 
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consists of the efforts of a man to master fate, to exant con=- 
ditions from this world and of the final acceptance of his 
humantty, his recognition of limits. Polybius, moreover, wrote 
a philosophy of history that compares favorably with many 
creations of the “historical” Paustian Cultura, and the schene 
of which 1s very similer to Spengler's concepts of gradual, in- 
eviteble degeneration. Spinoza, may be a product of the Magian 
soul, but meaniak baa characterized him with equal persuasive- 
ness ag a product of the Calvinist concept of pre-destination, 
| hia conatus God's sanction to the "elect". The idea of a con- 
a ; sensus represents perhaps an emanation of the Magian soul, but 
‘ not axclusively so. The history of the Law of Nature in West- 
ern philosophy demonstrates the pervasiveness of his concept; 
Rousseau's General Will reveals its theoretical application 

to npalitios. 


Thus the eloquence of the soul-images is noeverthelesa 


unable to hide the fact that alternative axplsnations of equal 
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opnent which constitutes a function of thease soul-images. 


conviction are posaible. This does not disprove Spengler's 


concepts but 1t does oast doubt on the inexorability of a devel- 
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was an accident that the Spaniards landed in Mexico, but In- 
ward necessity that the Meya Empire collapsed, since it already 
hed reached the fellah stage. The adoption of Christianity 
by the west represents but an inoident, s symbol which was then 
necessarily infused with the apecifioc Gothic religiosity. Yet 


such & strict separation seems untenable. It can hardly be 


maintained that this outpouring of spirituality was not itself 
influenced by the forms which it used. ‘The superimposition of 
a ripe dogma, of the universality of Jaw on an easentially 
primitive commmity, undoubtedly permeated the later history 
of what was so slipnificantly called; "Holy Roman Expire German 
by Nation". Spengler himself has sie how the forms of 
language determine the atructure of cognition, the meaningless- 
ness of the equation 32 $ ie unless expressed in words. How 
much more atrongly must the trensfer of a high legal tradition, 
a profound philosophy hava affected a nascent culture? 
Similarly, the dynamio atage of each culture asems to 
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involve a radiation, of its influence, in art, religion, and 
political form over neighboring societies, as Eduard Meyer and 
Toynbee show. Conversely the border regions are never free from 
foreign influenos particularly during the periods of decline. 

: the British influence on India has proved of significance 

3 regardless ef the adaptation which parliamentary government 

2 my eventually receives. the infusion of new meaning into es- 


tablishea forms can not be equivalent to original creation. 


l. Spengler op. elt. Vol. II p. 113. 
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To be sure, at times, Spengler recognizes this. Ha 


sneaks of the effect of Ghristianity on a soul already pre- 
disposed to reverence. Hse regrets the shackles put by Clasa= 


{eal mathematics on Western science until Descartes. He ex- 


‘presses gratification about the fortuitous circumstance that 


freed Western painting through the loss of almost all the clasa- 
ical frescoe art. But what does fortuitous mean in such a4 con- 
text? Is it not a recognition of the interrelationship of 
cultures, an admission of a continuation of certain forms which 
moreover in turn condition their user? Spengler fails to ex- 
plain Just what factor underlies any continuity of ideation or 


how the selection of syubols is ascomplished, 
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Politics, Economies, The Machine. 

The metaphysical opposition between becoming and being, 
the assertion of the ultimate supremacy of Time over Space, 
form the basis of Spengler's political theory. Just ag the 
development of the culture constitutes an organic growth char- 
acterized by the gradual dominance of a waking-consciousness 
doomed to self-destruction, so politics exhibits an eternal 
conflict between blood and concept, tradition and dogma. ‘he 
ageing of the Culture 1s accompanied by the decline of that 
gureness of political form which signifies a mature organisn.- 
Mere interest replaces the earlier subordination to an all-em- 
bracing ldea, money supplants tradition as the motive-force. 

At each stage, however, the race espect of life triumphs over 
its causal representation, first in the victory of economics 

over abstract political systems and finally in the emergence 

of the naked power of Caesarisn. 

Spengler considers politics as the essence of lifa, 
manifested in a will for survival, its criterion self-assuranca, 
that allows only the choice between victory and ruin, not be- 
tween war cnd peace. He distinguishes two aspects in the des- 
tiny sida ef life, ite preserving and the mastering. ‘They are 
syrbolized by the separation of the sexes. ‘The woman is history 
and represents the life of the race; the man. makes history. ‘the 
woman accepts only with difficulty that other history which takea 
* 4 her sons from her and the man ever experiences a conflict of 


duties between the public and the private manifeatations of 


=O1- 


1 
Destiny, the sword and the spindle side of being, the State 


or the Family emanation of directional Time. 

Property, too, as a trait of race, belonging to History 
and reduced to a concept only with the advent of the Coamopolis, 
exhibits this duallty. It is expressed in the twin attributes 
of possession; Having as power and having as booty. From the 
feeling of power stems conquest, politics and law; from that 
of booty derives trade, spoil and money. This explains tha 
superLority of money over dogma in the constitutional atruggle 
of the early civilization, but the emergenoe cf money as the 


dominant fom in turn heralds a decline of political vitality. 


Spengler argues that all success in history, war and 
‘in that continuation of wer by other means called politics" 
has been the product of unities that found themselves "in form". 
A belng is in form in the same sense as the term is used in 
aports. When athletes are in form the ease of their perfor- 
mance hides the difficulty of their acts. A style, that has 
become second nature, signifies an art period "in form". A 
political unit is in condition when its tradition breeds a high 
average, enabling it to dispense with the great men, whose in- 
cidental appearance frequently does more harm than good by the 


Void their death leaves in the flow of events. 


_—? Spengler op. cit. Vol, II. p. 327. 


2. Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 330. 


3. Spengler op, cit. Vol. II. p. 444 - See also T. S. Elliott: 
Notes towards a Definition of Cultures. 
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The components of a Culture attain "form" as a people, 
yhich grows to Inward greatness only against other peoples. 
Ee » neople is in form as a "State", ropresenting history at rest. 
Since it belongs to Tine a mere description ef constitutional 
provisions can not explain the state's essence, the real ex- 
oressions of which are those conventions and practices of which 
the constitution 1s all the more silent for their being taken 
for granted. 

World histery for Spengler is state-history and not 
elass-history. Political leadership belongs always te a small 


4 nalnority possessing the instinct of statesmanship and repres- 
1 
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enting the nation in the struggle of existence, The more 


congtitution of a nation must always aim at readiness for the 
auter flght. This involves the management of internal opposi- 
tion by the ruling stratum in such a fashion that the energiea 
of the nation do not exhaust themselves in party conflicts and 
treason not be thought of as a last seechen. Foreign polidy 


ls the ultimate criterion of domestic Fitness. 


The private and the public aspect of the destiny-idea 


4 ore symbolized in each culture by a peasantry which is history 
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oN ’ ie a society which makes it and comes to consciousness of ite 


self only against the background of a peasantry. A society 


Spengler op. ait. Vol. II p. 369. 
Spengler op. cit. Vol. II p. 367. 


naturally the internal arrangements of the state have developed, 


the surer they adapt themselves to crisis situations. The inner 


organizes itself as Estates of thich only two have symbolic 


simificance. Nobility and Priesthood constitute Spengler's 

synbols for the antinomy of becoming snd’ Bethe, Destiny and 

causallty, Time and pa The nobility represents the cogs- 
Ms mic, the eternal flow of events, the exclusive validity of the 


deed. Its educational ideal is training (Zucht), acquired only 


seth ot 


i by living in an environment and a customary ethics which bases 


See 


itself on its self-evident existence not on its truth. 


The priesthood serves as the mediator to the enigmatic 


bs 
kad and constitutes the aymbol ef the eternally possible. Its edu- 


4 cation consists of shaping (Bildung), dependant on studias, and 


‘amoral of eternal validity. A ripe nobility exhibits finished 


2 ETRE ES 


living, the highly developed Priesthood that dignity of bear- 


pete 


ing which denies mere actuality as unessential. "Celibacy 


excludes the. priesthood from history and its character indel- 
3 
ibilis from time.” 


Pied ieead oe 


The early political organization of feudalism bases 


itself on the Estates, ita hierarchy of orders viewing the kind 


fom 


veel as a primus-interparss. ‘the ruler possesses subjecta 


4 


only in so far as they owe allegiance to a vassal of nis. Pri- 
fF jvate law serves aa the bond of union; a customary ethics, 
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Stresses honor and loyalty. The two sides of property are 


ees 


‘ ; L 
1. For an analysis of this inconsistency see post = "Goncluslonsa"™ i 
the outpouring of a soul. ; 4 
: ee Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 341. 


Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 327. 


here united. ‘The Norman conquests, though consequences of a 
dynamic world-feeling the outpouring of a soul that felt the 
infinite as challenge were nevertheless mana ged with prudent 
caiculation typified by the Domesday book of England and the 


financtal arrangements of Frederick 2nd. 


gsheme exhibits the gradual dominance ‘of walking-consciousness. 
Tha idea emerzea..that life is not merely to be lived but in- 
volves a task ag well. The writ that should run through the 
vhole realm axpresses the claim of the State, the care of which 
extends to all and 1n which the Estates represent merely func~ 
tional parts. This evokes a violent resistance by the old fend- 
al orders, subdued only with the ald of ths hascent Third 
Estate in the First Tyrannis, the time of the Abassids, the 
Pronde. After this victory the affinity batween Estate and 
State, Implicit in the ability of a nobility to live an idea 
developa into the dynastic state which exhibits a purity of 


. 1 
form that constitutes the maturity of the Culture. Feudal 
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unity is overcome by national, and the fact of rulership 

% alevated into the symbol of seat The Faustian feel- 
e ing of Care finds its profoundest symbol in the dynasty which 
actualizes the unity of a sequence of generations. It produces 
Cabinet diplomacy of strict rules and masterly sonception, tha 
very embodiment of action-at-a distances, of a will-to-power 


Ssserting itself in a planned manipulation of force-relations. 
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1, For discussion of this inconsistency see "Conclusions". 
“. Spengler op. cit. Vol. II, pe. 378. 


Politica, ag every manifestation of axintence, Spengler's 
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The development of the nation-state is a symptom of 

the emerging dominance of the cities. Ths city spirit is prac- 
tical, valuing objects by their utility, incapable of living 

a tradition, The unity of the Third Estate results from its 
opposition to the political dominance of the nobility. The 

age of conceptual controversy about liberty begins. Frecdom 
for the emancipated understanding of the city is always free- 
dou "from" something, the ever finer subtilizing of what should 
be an inner Seseptenoe: In the Baroque, the First Tyrannies 
political controversy was the manifestation of the pulse of 
breeding, but the Third Estate constitutes merely a community 
of waking-consciousness in the educated, whose numina are 
systema elaborated with an eye to their inner consistenoy, 
without regard to their pertinency. 

But "the effects of truths are always different from 
their pianist Abstract money appears divorced from the 
value of the land, its concern with freedom 1s merely as a 
tool for achieving political dominance. It does not ask publis 
opinion but attempts to form it. Its interest is not the fran- 
chise but electioneaering, not the party-menbership but the 
party machine. ‘The power and booty outlook separate in the 
novility, as dado cult and lywarning in the priesthood. ‘he his- 
tory of all "Late Cultures" exhibits a ceaselegs struggle of 
money against law, of intellect against tradition. But money 
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1. Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 401. 
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pelongs to the world of facts, and intellect to the realm-of- 
truths with the inevitable consequences, “Intellect rejects - 
money directs" characterizes the last phass of each Seats 
fhe tragic irony of this peried resides in the fact that the 

theorists of freedom are in the final analysis only assisting 
money to be effective. At the end of this development stands 


Tapoleonism. 


Spengler finds in England the laboratory in which both 
sides of Third-Estate politics, the ideal and the real, grad- 
uated. Here the Fronde triumeched and so the bourgoisile could 
grow up in the atrong forms of the First Estate, which dis- 
armed 1t with its inner Perce ron and never allowed train- 
ing to be substituted for breeding In the development of its 
tradition, Basing lts actions on the self-evidence of England'a 
eee ey it substituted the absolutiam of class-delegation 
for the absolutism of the State, which in Britain never attained 
the symbolism of an inward idea. Ita place was taken by 
"society", as the symbol of the nation being "in form” under 
‘the clasa-regime; a word which in the French rationalists be- 


cane the vehicle for the expression of their hatred of author~ 


ity. In England, however, authority was well-defined. It 


1. Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 402. 
2. Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 444. 
5. Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 392. 
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resided in the Parliament, which as a creation of tha Baroque 
ecbodied the cosmic flow of the culture's maturlty and there- 
fore had music in it. The genealegical principle was repres- 
ented by the upper stratum of soclety, which divided itself 
according to the relative predominance of the power or the 
booty outlook, into a "respectable" and a "fashionable" party. 
Though the State's care for all was replaced by a frank asser- 


tion of elasa-interest, the organization of the major parties 


was such that they represented ali effective mempers of socisty. 


The Parliamentary style represented the British equivalent of 
Cabinet diplomacy. 

On the other hand, there never occurred any confusion 
of the intellectual concepts and practical politics. "The 
successful utilization of the bourgeois catchwords in politics 
presupposes the shrewd eye of a ruling class for the intell- 
ectual constitution of thse stratum which intends to attain 
power, but will not be capable of wielding it when attained." 
Consequently in England the generations of "frees ’ opinion was 
moat highly developed by the press and political campaigns as 


well as Parliament, were systematically managed. 


It was different on the Continent. There the two saldes 


of liberalisn-freedom from the restrictions of sollbound life, 


l. Spengler op. cit. Vol II. p. 403. 
®. Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 392. 
5. Spengler op. oit, Vol. II. p. 403, 
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freedom of the Intellect for all criticism and of money for 


any business u- tivity operated as selvent of all form. There 
the distrust of authority felt by the Third-Estate was so 

great that 1t was ready to resure lts freedom by means of a 
ee Tails represents the panic felt by any multi- 
tude that mo longer feels itself “in condition". ‘The waking- 
cangciousness of which hag so dominated the destiny aspect 
that 1t is ready to salvage its inner cohesiveness by submission 
to an authority that would never be tolerated, if legitimate bi 
Tais 1s the essence of the second Tyrannis, of Alexander, of 
Napoleon, The self-evident basis for new oreativeness has dis- 
eppeared and naked power becomes the criterion for success. 

Out of the dapths of the Megalopdlis,emerges at thin 
stage, in Rome, in Paris, a formlass masa, that expresses it~ 
self no longer as mere opposition to traditional values, but 
1s the very embodiment of nihilistic power - to which varlous 
languages attach equally contemptuous labels: Cansille, FPoepel, 
Mob. Its influence 1s out of proportion to its numbers, since 
it is always present, forcing its way into the forefront of 
events, overshadowing sll political activity by its threat. 
The bourgeoisie henceforth riska its innor aéhesiveness at any 
moment, both because of its smaller effective mmbers, the ab- 
sence of a GOs guiding idea and the inferlorlty of its 


determination. The fear of the maga causes a turn by the 


+ Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 404. 
Spenglar op, cit. Vol. II. p. 405. 
: Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 400. 
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third Estate at the beginning of each Civilization to a Con- 
stiiutional monarchy of which the most extreme foun is the 
Fepublic. Here in the Estate-state, tne British model could 
be copied to advantage. 

Tyo inner contradictiona ever harassed aie ninetoenth 
century parllamantary state, however; the genealogical prin- 
cipal of such strength, that it' saw in the state an embodiment 


of a dynasty that no longer existed and the cold intellect 


ef 


; that only recognized the perfect form of government. ‘his 
again symbolized the opposition of Time, Space, becoming and 
being. "While in England the parties were distinguished by 
thelr possession of different though’ well-tested modes of 
Joverrment, on the Continent the eriterion was the direction 
towards which the Constitution was to be changed-tradition or 
theory." In this contest 1t waa forgotten that foreign pollcy 
is the ultimate standard of inward ite The domestic and 
diplomatic service developéd:' in opposite directions and the 
real victor of the dilemma was abstract money. 

This involves the reason for the decay of democracy. 
He fs the Third Eatate attains political effectiveness as a party, to 
Wich one adheres because of agreement with its conceptual pro- 


gram, but to which one does not inwardly belong. Only the 
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bourgeoisie is "in form" as a party. The aristocracy, though 


a3 a defensive action it may thus constitute itself and = i. 


Sent pinion sercracatintnan 


1, Spengler op, cit. Vol. II. p. 414. 
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yalues and does not count and therefore merely adopts liberal 
methods as a mode of survival. The Marxists, alse forced into 
pourgseia forms exhibit a continual conflict between their will, 
wiich is of necessity outside constitutionalism and is defined 
vy Spengler aa oivil war and its appearance. But the growth 
of party entails the eventual degeneration into interest proups, 
the reason for the cohesiveness of the bourgeoisie having dis- 


appeared with the elimination of the political eminence of the 


i Firat Estate. For democracy to work as intended by ita theor- 


ists requires the almost total absence of interested leader- 

ship. Yet a tendency that has once embodied itself in politi- 
sel form not only motivates parties but becames its tool, "At 
flrst parties came into existence for the seke of the program. 


then they are held on to defensively as a tool for pewer and 


booty. Finally the program ts forgotten and the organization 
4 2 


; ealats for ita own sake." This Spengler calls Caesarism, the 


Gominance of formless power. 


Pa 


Tius the rights of the people and the influence of the 


: people must be sharply differentiated, according to Spengler. 


Indeed, the influence of the electorate varies inversely with 


the degree of universality of the franchise. The people's 


bi fundamental. right of choosing its own representatives is in 


s Practice denied, for 


Spengler op. cit. Vol. II p. 461. 
Spengler op. cit. Vol. II p. 452. 
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1 
every fully developed organization recruits itself. The effect- 


{ve control of politics reverts to the party leadership, the 
limit of its capabilities determined by the availability of: 


money. For money emerges as the dominating force in the final 
stages of demonracy. Elections require funds, and public opin- 
ion must be made amenable by campaigns. In this phase, free 
formation of public opinion 1s imposaibie. ‘The Press becomes 
an independent force manipulating minds by the constant repeti- 
¢{on of party-slogans, suppressing hostile or financlally in- 
effective criticism by its Conspiracy of Silence and forestall- 
ing the possible adverse effects of occasional books by review- 
ing re 

This is magnified by the particular dynamism of Faustian 
van, who already in Scholasticism achieved a willed unity that 
allowed no hostile criticism. ‘his state it ever strives for. 
‘the dictatorship of the perty-machines supporta itself on the 
Press. Election campaigns become civil wars fought with the 
ballot. "To preserve the form even if it contradicts the ad- 
vantage" - forms the theoretical basis of democracy, but thig 
is exactly what the non-Estate finds itself incapable of doing. 
radually the feeling grows that the Constitution contains no 
effeotive guarantees and the rights that the Grandparents died 
for, coase te be maaningful to the descendants. People become 


tired of the gleaming concepts and turn to the release afforded 


Soengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 456. 
Spenglar op. cit. Vol. II. p. 461. 
Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 416. 
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py the Second .Religiousness. ‘the political form-werld has 
peen thought to completion, and Destiny begins to reassert 
ityelf over dogmatic causality. (‘Ths West has produced no pol- 
itical theorist with an ability to reach the souls since Marx, 
Democracy then represents not a summit of achievement but an 
inevitable stage on tha road from Napoleonism to that of 
Cussarism, which for the last time concentrates in itself all 
that remains of blood, of dynastic feeling, of the idea of the 


State. 


The perlod of Caosarism is preceded by an age of gigan- 
tic conflict, the "period of Contending eeeesue lasting from 
Alexander to Ceasar in the Classical and beginning with Napo- 
leon in the West. ‘This epoch exhibits in the eceuedae shape 
the opposition between the great form and the greet individ- 
‘ual. ‘the loss of the felt ralation to the cosmic beat opens 
opportunities for private Individuals who will have power at 
any price and who as embodiments of force can shape the destiny 
of a Cultura. The great tradition, which made genius dispena- 
able, there is replaced by great fact-men, whose accidental 
appearance can elevate an era into an epoch and whose death 
Can cause the total oollapse of all their Pe re To be 


sure, the transition period from the Culture to the Civiliza- 


tion also had 1ts phenomena of pure force-Napoléon or Alexander. 


3 1. Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 418. 
4 2. Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 418. 
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Dut there was always the strong tradition of the Baroque at 

jts back and the pulse of being had not yet completely disd out. 
Gre Culture had bound up all forces ina strict form. Sut with 
the appearance cf Napoleoniam, they were released - and in time 
i ature broke een “Cabinet diplomacy had been condsicted 
ee definite rules. The wars of the 18th century consisted 
of the maneuvers of small armies under well-understood condi- 
‘ions. Sut the era preceding Caesarism replaces the absolute 
state with a battling society of states. This is the dawn of 
the great individual beginning in the Classical with Hannibal 
and in the West with the World War. 

Wars become ever more violent and uncompromising. Until 
the beginning of clvilization the technique of War had always 
been subsidiary to the development of Sexe payeeatins But now 
the requirements of continuous war or potential war require 

tne subservience of all mechanical means to instruments of des- 
truction and largely condition technical progress by its assumed 
fliness for military operations. Universal military gery tdes 
maas~charges dominate battles that would to contemporaries of 
Frederick the Great have appeared madneas. 

The ruthlessness of the peace-conditions matchea the 
expenditure of force. Starting with Napoleon the conventions 

of 18th century warfare began te be violated. Only the physi- 
cal restrictions tend to limit the exploitation of military 

a eer eH ERR 


l, Spengler op. elt. Vol. II. p. 418. 
“. Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 420. 
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1 
successes. The Treaty of Versailles deliberately avoided 


final conditions of peace, enabling the victors to modify their 
demands with the pai aieeaeten: 

Impsrialism is the inevitable product of Civilization 
an outward thrust to hide the inner void. After the formleas- 
ness of the early conflicts, the most self-assured power, 
eserges as the dominating force. The vacuum created by the 
collapse of all inner meaning has auch strength that 1t doea 
not matter whether a people wills to assume this role, It is 
seized and pushed into it. Rome did not conquer its Empire, 
it condensed itself into that form and despite Sciplo's aware- 
ness of the dangers Rome could not escape its destiny. &o it 
will be with the West. ‘The power centers will become ever 
fewer, the tensions ever greater, the wara more violent. The 
great foci of power will decide the fate of continents until 
Caesarism in its political form will supervene and life. grad- 
wally slip back into biological periods. 

In the souls of the people, arises at this stage a 
great desire for peace. Every olvilization knows the cry for 
reconciliation and universal understanding. But the logic of 
the age of Caesarism will not allow it. "The Hague Conference 
of 1907 was a prelude to the World War; the eae eee Confer- 


ence of 1922 will have been that of cthers."” A civilization 
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l. Spengler op. cit, Vol. II. p. 422. 
i ®. Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 422. 
3. Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 430. 
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does not permit a people to choose its mode of life, judging 
16 by lts fitness for the atruggle. In this task whatever re- 
mains of old traditions, representing the organic factoras,. 
such as the U.S. constitution, acquires tremendous force and 


can bring about historical results of great magnitude. 


Money at the beginning of this period permeated public 
life. Economics, the activity which belongs to the spindle- 
side of being, its mere preserving aspects, is the primary 
mode of thought in thea young Cosmopolis. Ethics becomes soolal- 
engineering. "Property is theft" representing the ultra-material- 
istic conception of the thought: "What shall it profit a man 
if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own cance But 
money is merely a form of thought, ordering all activity with 
reference to itself. Ike all problems of the Culture it will 
reach a state of absolute inner finishedness, no matter how 
powerful its present manifestations. ‘The dynamic economics 
of the Paustian Culture, symbolized by double-entry bookkeeping, 
a pure spatial analysis of an economic condition and in which 
the true values are production and work not as atnenis 
assumed fa has reached the limit of its inner possibilitiss. 
Just as at the time of Diocletian, thinking in terms of money 
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» Spengler op. cit. Vol. IJ. p. 430, 
- Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 344. 
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» Spengler op, cit, Vol, Ii. p. 493. 
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will gradually cease and the forse of law, the power aspect 
of becoming triumph over the mere acquisitive aes 

This Spengler believes,may be the fate, tos, of that 
prime-symbol of the West, the Machina, No other Culture has 
constructed Ita relaticnahip to the macrocogm, in such master- 
ful fashion, or achieved such a thorouphgoing revision of its 
environment. ‘The working-hypothesis ever exhibits the Faustian 
attitude towards the universe. Werk and deed are the great 
ethical concepts of this Culture, Kant's categorical impera- 
tiva a command of activity. But technical knowledge will be 
of no avall, to a soul that has lost its mecning. If the best 
young minds of the future will no longer see life's purpose in 
practical pursuit and withdraw into mysticism, if the suaceed- 
ing generations become obsessed with the Satanism of their 
creations, then nothing can stop the decay of thls prime symbol, 
& creation of the intellect and not of pure labor as Marx 
Seca 

This will be the stage of pure Caesarism, the formless 
force, which whatever 1lts outward trappings will depend on the 
Personal power of its possessor. ‘The huge citizen-militia is 
replaced by the chief's followings, private armies whoss dea- 
tinies depend on their leaders as in the time of Caesar, Pompey 
and Octavian. The real focus of events tecomes the Megalopolis 


i) which wars of infinite blcodiness because of their private 


l, Spengler op. cit. Vol, II. p. 196. 
2. Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 344 
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nature herald the beginning of the final contest for power. 


the (ietesious Caesarisgm will then constitute the last attempt 
by the aaneee of the blood, doomed to petrification because 
the fire in the soul of the Civilization has long died out. 
Its outward manifestations are mere appsarance. People's 
yichts take the place of the scepter and crowm in constitu- 
tional monarchy. They are carafully paraded for the multitudes 
to hide their total lack of real meaning. With power without 
tradition as its last manifestation, with waking-consciousness 
defeated by itself, the Civilization turns itself into a fellah 
state where time is meaningless, and history at an end: 
"And so the drama of a hich eculture-that wondrous 

world of deities, arts, thoughts, battles, oities - closes 
with the return of the priatine facts of the blood sternal 
that ls one and the same ag the er see Aw eosic flow. 

The bright imaginative Waking-Being submerges itself into the 
silent service of Being, as the Chinese and Roman empires tell 
us. Tima triumphs over Space, and it 1s Time whose inexorable 
movement embeds the ephemeral incident of the Culture, on this 
platetts in the incident of man - a form wherein the incident 
life flows on for a time, while behind it all the streaming 
horizons of geological and stellar histories pile up in the 
light-world of our eyes. 

"Por us, however, whom a Destiny has placed in this 
Culture and at this moment of its development - the moment when 


Honey ig celebrating. its last victorissa, and the Caesarism that 
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{g to succeed approaches with quiet, firm atep - our direction, 
willed and obligatory at once, 1s set for us within narrow 
limits, and on any other terms life 18 not worth the living. 

We heve not the freedom to reach to this or to that, but tha 
freedom to do the necessary or to do nothing. Anda task that 
historic naceasity a ee will be accomplished with the indive 


idual or against him." 


Spengler's metaphysical dilemma parmeats his political 
theory, which contains many similarities with the Platonic con- 
ception of degeneration aa the consequence of a loss of tradi- 
tion and the dominance of selfishness. ‘The Eatates represent 
the quintessence of creativity embodying treed and training 
and thereby become the foci of world~history. Yet just how is 
this creativity accomplished? The Nobility symbolizes pure 
becoming and the Priesthood typifies waking-consciousness, 
Since the essence of the former 1s comprised in living a des- 
tiny and that of the latter in confining itself to the world 
as shernediy -possivie expreased by a withdrawal from history, 
itis difficult to see what constitutes Spengler's criterion 


for ascribing equal symbolic significanoe to their appearance 


fas estates. If the Nobility does nothing but live a destiny 


| it cannot be creative. If the Priesthood represents mere waking- 


Sonscicusness it does not possess any characteristic symbolisn. 
l, Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 507. 
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aAcain, if religion is a construction of waking-consclouanesga 

one should expect 1ts early manifestations to be hesitant, un- 
sure of themselves, attaining ever greater mastery of forn 

with the emancipation of the wak ing-consciousness in the devel- 
opment of the Culture. In fact, exactly the opposite is true 

in Spengler's scheme. ‘The period of sreatest religious creativa 
force occura at the baginning of the Culture and Caesarism 

finds religion Just as all other problemation devold of any 
symbolic significance. 

The nobility as the jae Ws tate appears unable by it- 
self to echleve that inner purposiveness which Spengler con- 
sideras the outstanding characteristic of the State. Indeed the 
State comes into exlatence only over its opposition. it the 
symbolism of the state finds its expression in an idea, which 
transcends mere XHecoming, it seems evident that this idea ig 

a function of salctive Genestousness not of an lmmanent destiny. 
Moreover, as Spengler points out, the Magian culturss artiou- 
late thenselves almost exclusively through the symbolism of a 
Priesthood, with the nobility nlaying a subsidiary role. 

The conclusion appears. again, despite many striking in- 
tighta, that the strict separation of becoming and being into a 
Postulate of alternatives hag no standing in reality. Both are 
merely tendenaies, the relative predominance of which, churacter- 
{zes modes of world-experience. 


1 
Purpesiveness without an organic framework la meaningless. 


al. See post Ch. "The Sense of Responsibility". 
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pure existence describes an animal state. All creativity re- 
quires waking-consciousness, but effective leadership will tate 
Into account the unconsclous factors of motivation, It must 
‘oe admitted that 1n many respects Spencier acknowledges thig. 
In the chapter on Ri tenitas he explicitly affirms the inter-= 
relationship. the confrontation of Pilate and Christ, of pro= 
found and compelling beauty, contains a poetic implication not 
only of the oppositicn but also the connection of these aspects 
of life. But ever the temptation to shock and thse approach to 
piatory as a machine perpetually reproducing new manifestations 
of power, which man is impotent to influence, gains the uppor 
bend and leads to the elaboration of the opposition between 
Mme and Space, Destiny and Causality, the World-as-History 
and the World-as-Nature. 
"Luther was the creation, not of Intellectual necessity 
but of Sagviegn” It would be better to say that destiny embodies 
tself in Intellectual necessity. Political conduct reveals 
not Just an inexovasis: immanence but a process of becoming con- 
sclously evaluated. Luther was consequently more than the 
creatlon of historical necessity, but the shaper of a tendency, 
thé Inapiration of a dimly felt longing. Life reveals not 
; Merely activity, but purposeful activity. Politics is nota 


simple problem of living the organic immanence, but of recog- 


; Meing the possibilities of the saltuation. ‘this recognition, 


ta eeneaeatereetertat area teen aan am naman enamel 


: Spengler op. cit. Vol. I. p. 54. 


i 
#. Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 255. 
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however, constitutes the emanation of & normative framework. 


Necessity can only serve as a foil for ths transcendental ex- 
1 
perience of freedom, not as a guide to action. 


1, Ses post Ch. “History and Man's Experience of Morality". 
Gh. "The Sense of Responsibility". For full development 
of this idea. 
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comslusions 
Spengler's philosophy of history reveals all the time 
plications of his metaphysical assumptions. ‘The forms of the 
great Cultures emerge out of the stream of nameless humanity, 
their whole life an effort to actualize. their immanence. ‘he 
 @irectedness of existence, the experience of dea tiny, soon 

coua) into conflict with waking-consciousnesa, however, Stif- 
jed by a rationalism that recognizes no mysteries, ideation 
in the great style ceases. In religion, in politics, in art, 
fommlessneags rules a humanity which can find refuge from the 
tensions in ite soul only in mystery cults, in panem et circenses 
and 4n silent resignation to political Caesarism. Ag the oosmio 
beat gradually decreases the Culture turna itself into a Civil- 
ization amidst a series of cataclysmic wars. Finally, with 
; _waking-consciousness defeated by itself, the powers of the blood 
PF Teassert themselves, life reverts to the fellah atatea of creat- 
ive impotence, the Civilization petrifies and dies. 
Despite the poetic imaginativeness of this philosophy 


end its many startlingly accurate predictions, our analysis hag 


pat aaa 
wtih nd ante dines + earthy 


£ revesled serious difficulties. The opposition between waking- 


consciousness and becoming, between Time and Space, History 


and Causality expresses but .does not resolve, the dilemma of the 
cperience of freedom in a determined environment, Epengler be- 


‘eves that history reveals an inexorable destiny, its triumphs 


md 


*"@ consequence of an almost unsrmsoious participation in the 
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4 Process of becoming, But much of his data disprovea these 
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contentions. If each culture constructs its own image of the 
orld and spends its existence in an attempt to actualize it, 
‘ren the biological sequence of generations attains symbolism 
only through an inward: sxperience. But since experiences are 
unique and necessity can govern only the general, we find that 
the saeathecity of each culture is a function of freedom, not 

a blindly-working organic immanenoe. Destiny requires waking- 
consciousness to actualize its possibilities, 

On the other hand, if the life of each culture representa 
an effort to actualize its prime-symbol, one would expect the 
historical development of the culture to vary as much ag their 
sywoolism. Spengler, however, has postulated an identical fol- 
itical institutionalization at comparable atages of existence. 
cnis leads to the conclusion,. that the cultures may not repres- 
ent as self-contained organisms as Spengler suggests. The very 
possibility of malring an analysis of another Cultursats soul 
indicates, moreover, a degree of inner relationship compounded 

i by the fact that Spengler seriously examines only the Faustian, 
4 ApDOilinian and Magian nee 

Spengler's denial of the interrelationship of Culturea 
and thelr Inability to ever understand each other's symbols Is 
thus refuted by his approach. If the aymbols of another Culture 
mist always remain inwerdly remote, 1t is difficult to see what 
severns the continuation of any ideation. If, however, mast 

oe tether e tie hienreatt 

ate “vor more oomplete analysis see ante discusaton at end of 
Previous section. 
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Cultures begin by taking over foreign symbols then it can hardly 
* be asserted fie these forms did not condition their users, Though 
curistianity may have been adapted to fit the needs of the Faug- 
tisn soul, the whole history of the West was permeated by the 
particular spirituailty of this well-orgenized inatitution, 

with Lis heritage of the Greeco-Roman tradition. ‘the infusion 

of new meaning into cold forma involves a different process than 
spontaneous creativity. 

Spengler's political theory contains similar inconsis- 
tencies. It proved Impossible to reconcile the metaphysical 

' postulate of altornative modes of behavior with a political 

s sywoolism expressed in Estates. The nobility as the represen- 
tative of an inexorable destiny appears to have no acope for 

- 4) creativity and the Priesthocd, as the exponent of pure waking- 

+ consciousness lacks speieont Spengler's difficulty derives 
from the resolution of tendencies whose relativoa predominance 

D tlsracterizes modea of world-experlence into incompatible alter- 
’ : watives, He forgot that the World-as-History and the World-as- 
! Feature are merely symbolio representations of possible apprehen- 
E | sions of reality, not objective attributes of existence. History 
2 and Causality represent types of analysis concerned respectively 
vith noumenal and phenomenal Seen This does not prove 
their opposition, however. It merely indloatea levels of 

.— 

These anions ere presented at considerably greater length 
at the end of the respective chapters, 


Sea post Ch. History and Man's Experience of Morality for 
Complete analysis. 
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meaning for events which can be understood only as a unity, as 
destiny purposively evaluated, as history consclously lived. 
Purely analytical criticism of Spengler will, however, 
never Giscovér the profounder levels of his Eee ae These 
reside in his evocation of those elements of life that will ever 
be the subfect of an inner exnertence, in his Iintultion of a 


nvatio relationship to the infinite that expresses peraonality, 


i Spangler's vision encompassed an approach to history which - 
fhataver our opinion of his conclustons-transcended the mere 

_ causal analysis of data and the shallow dogmatism of many pro- 
press thseries. No discussion of internal structure can inval-~ 
jdate the forse of Spengler's description of Christ's journey to 

Jerusalem or the dramatic quality of the exposition of the dilemma 

2 in Kichelangelots soul. After all haa been said, the conviation 

j remains that. Spengler had found a poetry in life which rises 

; oe ate systematization of its manifestations. 

To be sure, such an approach presents dangers. ‘The 


; latent anti-intelleotualism may well lead to a cult of sheer 
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In any philosophical discussion one must sharply distinguish 
the philssophical assumptions from their argument. A refut- 
ation of the latter may merely mean that the metaphysical 
postulates are capable of stronger supporting formulation. 
Logic can aid in evaluating internal consistency and rele- 
vance but is no test for the metaphysical assumptions whioh 
can be analyzed only by utilizing another set of assumptions, 
not an objective standard of validity. It 19 possible, there- 
fore, to offer different explanations for all of Epengler'sa 
symbols of soul-images without refuting the concent of the 


ee of e culture, (See Appendix A - The Concepts of Mean- 
nz). 
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soser, Of which recent history has seen many examples, But ths 
fact that certain arguments 4? pressed to an extremity involve 
smaccentable consequences does not necessarily disprove their 
yolidity. It indicates rather that in the ultimate problems 

of life Man must find the sanction for his conduct within him- ,. 
self, not in technical. sclutiona. Svery event is not merely an 
effect but also an experience, As an effect it la subject to 
causal determination; as an experience 1t contains the meaning 
of freedom and the essence of personality. This accounts for 

the unsatisfactorinesas of ethical systems such ag Northropts, 

: who conoelves values as approachable by mere methedology. It 

2 wag not, after all, Spinoza'ts geometrical method that led to 

: hig ethical cancepts but his inner attitude which a priori dir- 
ected the method, 

It was Spengler's merit that he understood this, as well 
ke. as the underlying unity of all manifestations of human endeavor, 
thoucn his poetic imagination caused him to overvalue a realm 


2 (f nesessity and underestimate the purposive element. Perhaps 


the rlost serious eriticiam to be made against Spengler consists 


1, Dante has illustrated, In perhaps the only way possible, the 
interdependance of reason and inner experience, causality 
and grace. On the climb to the top of Mount Purgatory, hs 
nas absorbed the essence of human wisdom. Henceforth only 
an imner experience can conduct him, When Beatrice anpeara 
he turns for guidance to Virgil, but reason is here powerlesa, 
Just as Plato's Idea of the Good, Just as Kant's experience 
of freedom, the final attainment of human transcendence, is 
amatter of inner illumination not technical manipulation, 
See poat for full development of this idea. Ch. "The Sense 
of Responsibility", 
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of his uneasy swaying between the world-as-experience, 
which is the only approach te an apprehension of purpoa- 
iveness and his vision of it a3 mere repetition of power- 
phenomena . He constantly stresses the uniqueness of ox- 
perience and yet finds in history no more than the general- 
ity of phenomena. The totality of man's longing can not, 
however, achieve a sanction through a mere oataloguing of 
appearances, but must attain meaning through the specific 
in Man's experiences, Spengler attempts to resolve these 
difficulties by his emphasis on the historical rather than 
the moral aspects of potent He is ever conoerned 

with an evaluation of the elementa of susesss, which really 
represents a manifestation of a willl-to-system from a 
pragmatio rather than an ethioal point-of-view, This em- 
phasis on success leads to that atrict separation of History 
and Causality, of which the person of Christ conatitutes 
not a proof but a. Gon tradioton: But ne truth is without 
{ts historioal tendency and every effective conduct in- 


pliss some normative element, 


l, See foot note Vol. II, p. 216. “The method of the 
present work Is historical, It thersfore recognizes 
the hiatorical, as well aa the anti-hiastorical an a 
fact. The religious method on the other hend lcoka 
upon itself as true and the opposite as false, The 
difference is quite insuperable." 
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the meaning of Canossa, where not 
even. dire political necessity availed to turn away a sup-~ 
plicant supported vy dogma, but who was reduced to that 
nosition,at least in pert, by the very strength of the 
ropal sanction cf the church? 

On the other hand, Spengler's attempted pragna- 
tism maxes the charge of Pessimism largely inapplicable, 
Pessimism in the ethical sense implies the existence of 
standards « Spengler, however, makes no mors claim to 
enbodying moral principles in his analysis of politics than 
Yochiavelli. On the contrary, again like Machlavelli, one 
can easily detect a preference for the lived metaphysics 
of an earlier time, when longing and lifes embodied itaeif 
‘n more virila forms, Spengler conselves himself in tho 
role of a physician, who by informing a patient of the 
incurability of cancer, does not advocate it aa a way-of- 


life, 


The problem might be raiaed whether pessimiam is not 
the condition for ethical progress. Certainly the 
assumption that thia is the best of all possibla 
world doses not Lend itself to an attitude of purpos- 
ive morality. 


To bé sure, an acceptance of hig conclusions and the 
recomnition of the transitoriness of existence, may well lead 
toa kismetic resignation or a complete unconcern with any= 
thing except material sonditions of success. But this ig only 
we tendency implicit in Spengler. Its acceptance constituses 
| the revelation of a personality rather than an invalidation 

of Spengler's position. No necessary connection exists be- 
tween permanenoe of existence and moral conduct in the hta- 
torical realm, any more than in private life. Ethics can not 
be derived from a purposiveness of the universe revealed in 
nhenomeral appearances, That certainty of aotion is not given 
to man. On the other hand, tha recognition of limits, that 

one ia man and mot God, may in nations, as in individuals, 

/ serve as the basis for gee eriteria and the congept of 


; the moral personality of may.- 


Spengler states at one point that the West is composed 


4of Kantians who do not know how Kentian they are. It is oer- 


4 


-q tain that he, tos, has follewed Kent's position to ita ultim- 
q {ate conclusion, All phenomenal appearance requires for ita 
s |COmmition not only forms imposed by the human mind, but those 


. \Yery forms are funotions of particular cultures. ‘They do not exhaust 


3 4 l. See post Chapter "History and Man's Experience of Morality", 
be th. "The Sense of Responsibility" for full development. 
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2 themselves in establishing patterns of phenomenal knowledge, 

put include all manifestations of human activity, including 

those Nnuming speciflcslly excepted by Kant: our knowledge of God, 
. freedom, immortality and morality. 

If Fant conditioned all subsequent metaphyaica it is 

, certain that Hegel ig immanent in most of the philosophy of 

H count no matter how passionate the denial. His concept of 
ee as the manifestation of the idea ts time and Nature as 

: the rapressntation of the spirit in Space was adopted by Speng- 
: ler with bat minor medifications. ‘The destiny that is our ex- 
perience of history differs neither in 1ts inward necessity nor 
3 in anything more essential than formulation from the self-real- 
jzation of the Spirit. For Hegel's rationality was not, after 


all, Kant'ts pure reason but had as its ultimate criterion actual- 


Darwin, too, be he ever so derided, is implicit in much 
a of Spengler. The theory of evolution may well be no more than 
‘ qo working hypothesis, particularly adapted to the mentality of 
“eth contury England and logically replacable by a catastrophe 
‘concept. Nevertheless, its primary test of physical survival 


Fis eoantteg by Spengler as the criterion of fitness in his. 
2 


-|Vorld-as-History. 


1, Hegel - The Philosophy of History p. 72. 
1£, Spengler's striking counterpart is Vico's philosophy of his- 
tory, which hawever is never mentioned 1n "The Decline of the 
Weat". Vico, too, saw in history a cyclical recurrence of 
Glviligations, their growth exhibiting discrete phases of 
activity. The occult wigdom of the early stage bases itself 
on a religious experience. Ent as the mystery of life dis-~ 
fppeara, reason becomes dominant. ‘The philosophical wisdem 
of the Culture's maturity expresses the olaims of a ration- 
ality fully conscious of its power. No stage of development 
cén be maintained, however. ‘The necessary realis pre a a 


Culture's inmmance follows an Spates pa itera. 
thig the modern precursor of a systematit cyc ana pa ote of 
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Scholarly eri tician of Spengler has been sporadic and 
frequently besides the point. Sabine's brief ‘stummary is a tirade 
and nat an siaasee. V. S. Yarros confines himself te charac- 
rerizing Spengler as the apostle of the new pessimism citing 
in opposition the "progress" achieved in social legislation and 
political liberty by Western man, Tne article suffers from 
having been written on the eve of the most demoniac outburst 


of the "progressive" West. 


The most profound analysis is probably that of Eduard 
3 


Meyer, who, though accepting many of Spengler'a conclusions, 


appases to the concept of the organic culture of definite ex- 


3; tends and fixed duration, that of overlapping culture~-circles, 


| those capability of absorbing alien influences ag well as their 


; possibility of different development 1s manifold and whose de- 


, cline is a result not a cause of excessive involvement in imper- 
4 . 


: ialistic ventures. Thus a purposive element of choice is im- 


; ported into Spengler's development, ita fatedness the result, 
5 


sat least in part, of human volition. 


Is Spengler a determinist? ‘This question is not as ab- 


: Sird ag might appear from a cursory reading of his philosophy. 
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Sabine = Western Political Thowsht p. 705. 

Open Court Vol. 473 255, p. @ June 1933. 

Schroeter - "Der Streit um Spengler" presents primarily an 
analysis of conflicting points of view. 

Eduard Meyer - Spengler's Untergang des Abendlandss = Curtis 
Verlag, Berlin, 

though, of course, it can be argued that this volition is 
liself a function of destiny. 
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neterminism is, after all,aflexible concept. Freedom can never 
mean unlimited choice, nor determinism plantlike dependence. 
any manifestation of the problems of necessity and freedon, 
constitutes a question of the relative weight of tendencies 
rather than a crass assertion of incompatibles. Spengler took 


thia into account, though his anthusiasm lesds to a formulation 


that seems to negate his theoretical awareness. Incident and 
destiny are the differentia which represent the opposition, 

the historical direction which is fixed and unalterable, inea- 
capsble as death-constitutes Destiny. Its embodiment in actual- 
{ty, however, depends on males It was an Incident that 
Columbus discovered America as the agent of the Spanish rather 
than the French throne and that thereby the style of politics 

of the next centuries was set by Madrid instead of Paris. But 
it was a destiny, that the late periad of the West should acoom- 
lish itself through aosolutism to a Revolution. That this rev= 
olution occurred in France wes an Incident, put Lt was a Des tiny 
that Napoleonism should. accompany the turn of the culture into 
acivilization. There are personal Incidents when a great man 
=: such ag Napoleon consentrates the whole meaning of en epoch in 
himself and thereby accomplishes in a few years, what under 

* the impersonal gia a of an epoch it toon the Classical 

| deceaes to achieve, ine inner logic of events ig fixed, 

the general tendencies of the development determined, but 


Tater eA 


ql. Spengler op, cit, Vol. I. p. 139 et seq. 
2, Spengler op. cit, Vol. I. p. 149. 
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its incldental appearance is the result of the self-assurancea 


(and the work of people who can live a destiny rather than suf- 
1 


fer it. 


This leads to the Gilerma inherent in all philosophy 


_of nistery that stresses the organic aspect as a postulate of 


action: the connection between the necessary and the possible, 


it igs a problem which Kant too considered and failed te solve 


completely. In order to establish the validity of his cate- 


q corical imperative ss a foundation of eternal peace, Kant was 


forced to Gemonstrate the possibility of its application. But 

his proof of feasibility became a dictum of necessity and seems 
2 

to negate the moral basis of the categorical Iinperative. 


Similariy Spenglar concluded by posing the alterna- 


tlves of doling the necessary or doing nothing. Yet this is 


: the description of a psychological state rather than a puide 


‘2 action. Just os the pleasure principle in psychology it 


, Recrlbes a definitional motivation to past action but is totsl- 


ily useless as a standard for the prediction of future 


l, this refutes the argument that Spengler's later work "The 
House of Decision" representa a logical dinoonsistency. 
Ho merely descrives in that book the possible linea of 
actions open to the Western Culture in its present stage 
of development. 
See poet. Ch. History and Man's Experience of Morality. 
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1 
evened. Man may ever dosire to do the necessary or pleasurable, 


ig in varying the fields of activity and though the emphasis 
acy pe on either the moral or material aspect of life, However, not 
she postulate of necessity but the content ascribed to Lt con 


siitutes the real criterion for motivasSed activity. Spenvlerts 


nnn bested aol 


only standard for a necessary action is its success. Apart 


from the fact that this represents no aid whatever in the really 


ith stele si aniantateni Pye mct a 


crucial personal or political decisions for whet makes them 
problematical 1s the existence of difficult alternatives - he 
offers no standard for what he means by success. Ghrist died 
‘on the Cross and his mission to Jerusalem was a miserable mom- 
envary failure. Was his action, therefore historically un- 

a necessary? liuss was burned in Constance and Luther split the 
vhaurch, Whose action embodied necessity? Was Luther possible 


wlhout Huss? Some day, Protestant Christianity may disappear 


41. the difficulty of the pleasure principle derives from the 
Ledonistic implications of the word in everyday language. 
Por what is reslly meant by the pleasure principle? ‘The 
psychologist counters arguments thet most persons are in- 
capable of striking a rational balance between various 
possible sources of satisfaction with an assertion of the 
unconscious factor of motivation. Since it is a fact that 
many persons commit acts which are actually painful, the 
psychologist finds refuge in a balance of greater and 
lesser pain. But what he igs really saying is that every 
action must have @ preponderance ef motives for its per- 
formance and he is thus describing motivated activity - if 
not merely activity - not pleasure, Of course, a scientist 
has a perrect right to adopt any definition suitable (see 
Appendix A) provided that he stays within the conventional 
meaning of his terms. Moreover the equating of pleasure 
and motive is.really no help at all for 1t merely shifts 
the main problem from a definition of motive to a defini- 
tlon of pleasure. I is never clear whether actions result 
from pleasure or whether pleasure is that form which actions 
Tesult and in the final analysis tcth conceptions must be 
wed, ‘the same argument holds for the “necussity concept." 
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from the faca of the oarth. Will that reduce Luther to a mean=- 


= intless Incident? Moreover, since history 1s itself a function 


< of the soul-image of a Culture and its awareness a result of 


‘onlar depth-experience and not anplicable as a guide to active 
‘tr. 

Two misconceptions seem to be involved in the problem 
Pp iof necessity as a sanction of conduct: a confusion of the doer 
3end the action, and of the intent rith the tondency. Fo activ- 
lty can in retrospect be proved to have resulted from free will- 
s he fact of action indicating a prepondernnce of factors on one 
4 side. Tn this view all actions are determined. On the other 
= tend only deeds embodying the logic of history sre necessary. 
Tor can one reconcile this dilemmaf? 

The intent and the tendency of historical fisure are rad- 
lcally different, as Spengler frequently points out, Of what use 
e ten is a rule to do the necessary? imevetn lies the mystery of 
ee totally ideumaGncunanie with intention and yet dependent 
F Mtor their appearance on such willed activity? 

: The greater the interval between the event and the analy- 
; : ils, the more determined does the act appear, as Tolstoi already 
nanads” With the passage of time, all the manifold possib- 


itles that accompanied performance are forgotten and only the 


Tolstoi - War and Peace - Epilogue, 
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sytion remains, a testimony to its irrevocabillity. Man, des- 
site lume, can never imapzine anything totally out of his frane 
of reference and the detailed histcrical development that might 
neve ensued, if, for example Fichileu had not interferred in 

she 30-years war, is beyond the scope of even the nioat poette 

: historian. 

Undoubtedly, the frustrated soul of s suddenly tradi- 
sionless Germany in the 1020's cried out for something to hold 
o1 to. But none of Uitler’s lieutenants, as evidence abundantly 
siows, could haye unleashed the demoniac forces that were event— 
wally produced by the Puehrer, Yet Hitler's fate hung ona 
thread many times. Ever some little Incident saved him, always 
- in the minds of the chief actors there existed meaningful al- 
unicast Whatever our view of the necessity of these events 
voday, the key question 1s in how fsr necessity could have 
served either as a guide to action ae for the prediction of 
avents in 1933. Similarly Spengler's analysis of the British 
political development contains many challenging observations. 
fe hag not explained, however, why it was the Fronde and not 
the State which triumphed in the 17th century. 

Tis demonstrates the essential characteristic of his- 
torical necessity. No matter what we may think of its comnell- 


ing quality, 1t ever appears to man in the guise of freedom. 


' here always seem to exist alternatives, between which one can 
. 3 
1, See Gisevius - To the Bitter End. Vol. IZ. Chapter 1. 
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choose, and without such alternatives life would be unthinkable. 
mis 1s perhaps the profoundest msaning of the union of the 
1 


categorical imperative with historical necessity in Kant. Nevess- 


jty. as a guide to action 1s useless, even for a pragmatist, 

The number of historical figures who died belleving themselves 
to hava failed, and yet represented the future of their culture 
is legion, as 1a the number of those whose pinnacle of tempcr- 
ery success merely served to hide the historical hollowness of 
a their position. 

THe question of conceptual historical necessity can be 
safely left unsettled then for It is prefudged by our experiance 
af freedom. Freedom 1s not a definitional quantity, but an 
inner experience of life as a process of decié@ing meaningful 

El alternatives. This, it must be repaated, does not mean unlimited 
: tholee, Everybody is a product of an age, a nation, and environ- 
fuent, But, beyond that, he constitutes what is essentially un- 
2 approachable by analysis, ths form of the form, the creative 
easence of history, the moral personality. However we may ex- 
; Plain actions in retrospect, their accomplishment occurred with 


the inner conviction of choice. 


ani 


Tols is not to say that Spengler's view of the develop- 
ahent of the culture through youth, maturity, to decline and 


= death 19 without merit, To life belongs death, in history, aa 


Z 
1 
i 
| 
| 
j 
| 
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4k Mis, however, can not serve as the ultimate reconciliation 
of this inconsiatency in Kant. See post Ch IV "History and 
Man's Experience of Morality." 
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sp individuals, No cul ture has yet been permanent, no striving 


completely fulfilled. It is not civen to man to choose his 


age, or to the statesman the condition of his tine. But the 


form taken by the particular period, the meaning given to life 


113 the task of euch generation, Man can find the sanction for 
his actions only within himself, not in the discovery of pur- 
i 1 
poses in phenomena, Tt is a responsibility correctly seen 


by Kant as a duty since even inactivity postulates an absolute 


norm, 


And so we come to the final problem in Spengler that 
of Youth and Age. Can one asoribe organic periods to Cultures? 
In how far is the annlogy to organic experience valid? It seems 
certain that to man the problem of age ia olosely tied toa 
| physiological state. After a certain period of life the know- 
ledge of a limit becomes ever more definite, the inexorabllity 
of development in the light of one's past inevitable. The knowe 
ledge of the transaitoriness of existence 1s responsible for much 
. tensistency in action, and give eine to the tragedy of the man 


tio must live out an essentially meaningless belief, only toa 


On this point see also Schweitzer "The Philosophy of Civil- 
jzation" p. 271 et. seq. ; 

For full discussion of these feneralities see post Ch. 

"The Sense of Keaponsibility", 
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give content to his psst. This is the drama of Rubashov in 

tparkness at Noon", and of Ivan Ksramazoff who confesses, not 

indeed because ha committed the murder, but because the crime 

was implicit in his previous life, which couid aeguire meaning 

only through this” sacrifice, nes 

, Yet age is not Pea uate eye: a dae steieatead state. Life 

i exhibits an eternal recurrence of problems, the settlement of 

each conditioning and weakening the ability to respond to others. 

It 1s a dilemma in which abstract argument can nct go 

. much further. The physiological analogy is not tenable with 

i : cultures, yet the existenos of civilizations may be conceived 

[ | as a succession of dilemmas. Toynbee correctly analyzed the 

4 challenge and response element, but turned it into a mechanin- 

2 tic method for material salvation. It appears, that the solution 
of each problem takes away something of the ability to experience 

its inner meaning, gradually lessening the intensity of the 


i response. The League of Nations was a dream, the United Nations 


Vionger duration as its inner idea is dissipated. Ageing in a 


Gulture may well be the gradual solution of the problems imman- 


aq 

: 
4 A merely a technical clearing house, perhaps therefore of 
| 2 
a 


i 
| 
f 
! 
i 
| 


F jent in its existence, their death a form of disenchantment. 
4 i stract argument can give no aid, beacause the fact of existence 
F [forces & position towards life regardless of the state of tha 


| {ulture in which one lives and because the very certainty of 


See post Ch. IV. The Sense of Responsibility for limitation 
of a theary of action, which attempts to derive its attain- 
ability from phenomenal reality. 

See post. "The Sense of Responaibility” for Development 

of this Concept. 
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transi toriness can enable msn to give a meaning to his axistence. 
All the Cultures Spengler treats have disintegrated. It 
tg of no avail to charge peasimism. Immortality can not be 
achieved by postulate. But behind the physical decay thet seems 
the Lot of everything exis ting emerges & level of. meaning. which 
esbodies a type of attainable permanence. In its doath each 


- 4 culture bequeathed forms to the successor which, whatever Speng- 


= ler'as assertion, were the condition precedent to all subsequont 


= problema tion and the foundation of future greatness. 
Mormsen has stated it well: "We are faced with the end 
‘of the Roman Republic. For half a millenium we observed her 
tuling the countries of the Mediterranean. We have seen her 
= collapse in politics, in morals, in religion and in literatura, 


Ph through the violence of external events, but through a 


; {gradual inward decay. The world which Caesar found, contained 
4 nich of the noble heritags of ‘past centuries and an infinite 
javundance of pomp and glory, but little spirit, still less taste. 
bove all, the joy had gone out of life. It was indeed an ola 
world; not to be made young again even by the genius of Caesar's 
; Patriotism. The serenity of thea dawn can not return until dark~ 
‘inass has set in and night has reigned supreme. But nevertheless 
jhe brought to the aorely harrassed peoples on the Hediterranean 
iq i ‘Olerable evening after the sultry noon. And when in good 

- time, after long historical night, the day of new peoples dawned 
. azaln and young nations in free self-fulfillment began to move 


. dtovarde new and higher goals, there were among them quite a few 
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in wnich the seed strewn by Cassar had born fruit and which owed 
pin, as they stlll do, the distinetive character of their naticn- 
aatear 

Perhaps this is the only immortality a Culture hag 


aright to require. 


Thua Spengler's philosophy of history, with its challeng- 


E z intuitions and broad vistas represents an ettempt at the 


resolution of the enigmas of existence. He clearly realized 


ad 
if the necessity of an explicit msataphysical foundation for the 
ree of History-as-an-Intulition. 

4 


Though his philosophical assumptions do not always stand 


/Tup under anelytical criticisn, and chough alternative interpre- 


; tations can be offered fcr gome of his data, Spenglerts poetia 
i imagination pointed the way towards insighta of profound and 


f poomelling beauty. The worid-as-experience represents a con- 
% 
i] 
y 
é 


E i struction which takes full cognizance of the organic factors of 
H existence. There is considerable merit in his articulation of 
the two possible modea of cognition and existence, Destiny and 
vausality, Time and Space, Tha interdependence of religion and 


ds 

4 json sclence constLltutes a postic vision of great depth. How- 
ers Destiny can not merely consist of vegetation and all activ- 
4 


lty implies purposes. No mere assertion of necessity oan relieve 


ei intimin deanna bbc eecarhaaite a 


1. theodore Mommsen - The Wlstory of Rome - Vol. VI p. 614. 
(German edition ~ Verlag der Weidmannschen Buchhandlung}. 
My translation. 
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a Culture from the responsibility giving ow meaning to its own 
axiu lence. Mhatever the tragedy of life, its content constitutes 
the creation of an individual soul, the reaction to its Imman- 
ence contains the essence of pergonallty. 

Spengler thought that he hed resolved this problem by 
a postulation of alternatives. But at each aspect of his phil- 
osophical exposition, this dilemma has accounted for lack of 
sonsistency and inability to account for a wide range of phen- 
omena. It is strange that a Transcendentalisat should have found 
no deeper meaning in history than its mere manifestations. 

And so the poetic beauty of Spengler's psychology pre- 
sents a challenge for other minds and new approaches. ‘he 
dilemma of the relation of necessity and freedom remains, to 


guide our quest for the mesning of history, the purpose of life. 


1. See post Ch. "The Sense of Hesponsibility"”. Also Appendix 
A "The Concept of Meaning." 


HISTORY AS AN EMPIRICAL SCIENCE 


Toynbes 


LE Eo 


, 7M nemesia in an idolatry of past successes and mimesia ia 
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Toynbee attempted to transcend Spengler's mstaphysi.cal 
jimitations by en assertion of purposlveness, He argued tnat 
nistory did not reveal an organic process, continuously end 
inovitably reproducing new manifestations of power but a willed 
development of responsive growth, its fatality a testimony to 
nents failure, not to a tragedy of unavoidable death, 

History, in Toynbee'sa scheme, exhibits a constant al- 
temation of dynamic creativity and statis torpor. Ths embod- 
iments of activity ere civilizations, beings of "the highest 
order and sete sepseciaaan. which alone constitute "4intelli- 
gible fields of ae They do not represent organic enti- 
vies with determined life-spans, but meraly a relation, the 
conmon field of action of their component political comnumities, 
their life presents a succession of problems, sach a challenge 


te undergo en ordeal, If the successful reaponse creates an 


a overbalence which in turn presents itself as a challenge, then 


the clvillgation growa through a dynamic rhythm of continuous 
problemati one 


Thia is accomplished under the guidance of a minority 


¢ which leeds the uncreative majority by mimesis, a social drill, 


: ond the charm of ita inspiration. Yat creativity contains its 


v 


doomed to break down beeause of its mechanicalness, ‘The creative 


L. Toynbee ope olte Vol, Vie ps 5. 
“ Toyabas op. cit. A Study of History Vol. Is ps 57. 
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minority, asnsing the rift in soolaty, turns itself into a domin- 


wt minority and rules by force. The wncreative majority and the 


: barbarians beyond the borders secedo, forming the internal and 


external proletariat, The rift In the body soclal parallels a 
schigm in the soul from the tensions of which e universal state 


appears the immediate solution. But an wmeuccessful series of 
PP 


4 responses hag doomed the civilization. Ita inner meaning is, 


however, Salvaged by the higher religion which the internal pro- 


letariat creates on the ruins of the collapsing universal state. 


4 After a violent interregnum the universal chureh becomes ths 


earysalis from which a new society may spring by the process of 
apparentation-andeaffilistion. 
The epproach of the study which bases itself on “the 
1 


wall-beloyed method of making an empirical aurvey" leads 


ca Toynbee into inner contradictions, An empiriciat will always 


be feced with the validation of those normative concepts, for 
woich history offers no necessary proof, and phenomena no uni- 
versal ete The formulation of historical laws implies a con= 
caption of necessity, not to be evaded by a mere postulation of 
Flrposivenese., Against a background of twenty-one civilations 


that either have collapsed or exhibit all the symptoms of decay, 


challenge=and-res ponre » With ite accompanying doctrines of 


auc 
clita de ed tet ee ee Te 


l, Toynboe ope cite Vol IV. pe 261 
@ As Kant shows, 
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yithdrawal-and-return becomes not ‘a negation of inevitability, 
put its mechanistic description. Moreover, an empirical sur- 
yey has a tendency to consider mere surface phenomena as Saude 
yalent, since the inner interpretative meaning must constitute 
5 a metaphysical resoJution. - 

Toynbee compounds this by imposing a normative pattern 
on a comparative study of civilizations, all of which are con- 
ceived ag philosophically Gontemporary and functionally equiva- 
lent. A Platonic identification of political action with ap- 
propriate types of souls resuits and an affirmation of a supra- 
mundane plane of history that embodies the true fulfillment of 
existence. 

It will be our task to analyze the validity of an at- 
iempt at finding solutions to problems of inner experience in 
ihe causal manifestations of life. We must determine the degrees 
of reality that can be ascribed to analogies from mythology or 
the New Tegtament. This will bring us face to face with our 
basic enigma; Does history or life oxhibit a master-plan the 
understanding of which offers a key to the dilemmas in our 

“Y soulg or does the solution reside in an inner reconciliation? 
= kust wo look outside or inside ourselves for a motive force to 
¢ i epprehend the essence of history 8 a guide to action’; Can 
P42 etaphysical pattern be utilized in a study that professes 


to find ita proof in the firat instance in empirical data? 


' Sea post Appendix A "The Concepts of Meaning". 
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Every philosophy of history must sooner or lster face 
aia problem of what constitutes the motive-force of directed 
ufe. Spengler had opted for en organic immancnes that ruled 
sijvidluesntagd. “Zoyabeo.conle aut faced che diem sale 
farm. Ho argued that life presented a series of challenges, 
the response to which revealed a personality and whose solution 
was therefore unpredictable, Yet thia assertion of freedom 
clashed with his empirical data that indicated almost certain 
2 decay for each civilization. 
Toynbee tried to solve this difficulty by eonsidsering 
history as the realization of a divine Plan, in which "the: 
sseda town are separate sseds, each with its own destiny, but 
ell of one kind, and sown by the same Sower in the hope of 
atteining one eer Growth and decay merely hide an under- 
lying unity through which Ged reveala Himself to mankind. Life 
tresonts an alternation of activity and decay, of integration 
end di?farentiation. While events seem auperficlally recurront, 
z iistory actually operates in the fashion of a wheel, the circular 
motion of which serves as the condition for sone dah 
; Napabee le. motaphyetend doctrine is nowhere explicitly stated. 
ihn order to give 1+ the most complete presentation I have 
utilized Dante's philogophy, which seems closeat to the implied 
concept of Toynbes and applied it to the concept of Transfig= 


_ uration which is tha key of Toynbee'sa casmology. 
f 4% Toynbee op. cit. Vol. III. pe 305. 


' gis Toynbea op. cite Vol. IV. p. 3 


‘sintegration of civilizations merely exhiblts the condition 


for a higher experience, for the vision of the supra-mmdane 


‘pesllty which 1s of and beyond this world, the City of God, 
1 
yilch emergea out of the ashes of the human City of Destruction, 


Tiiz isa the conoept of transfiguration which transforma 
tha events of this worid into incidental appearances in a divine 
geneme, and which considers true peace that inner state of 
blessednass which comes with the recognition of limits. Yet 


S how can God's realm be in this world and not be of it? What 
2 
igs the ralation of God's imuanense to His transcendence, 


Dante has poetically resolved the philosophical problens 


Toynbee op. cit. Vol. VI. De 167 

Toynbes answers the problem with two elmiles, ons geometri- 
cal on the nature of the relation of a square to the side 

of a plane of a cube, the other geographical based on a 
temporal superimposition of successive layers of settla- 
nents on the sane site, Neither are completely satisfactory. 
the geometrical simile merely proves the feasibility of 
constructing auch a relation, not its existence, The geo- 
Sraphical sanalogy illustrates the truism that every physical 
object is part of a larger wholes. Toynbee op. cite Vole 

Vie Pe 159-162. 


1 
raised by Toynbee. Man participates ina divine plan and in- 


sofar as he is God's creature 1s incapable of greater perfection. 
te cognition of the first intelligence (self-evidence of cer- 
tain axioms) and the affection for the first objects of desire 
{she pure love of Ged) sxpress the divine imprint. But Man is 
“iss fallen from Eden. He has tasted the fruit of good and evil, 
q sin both because of its timing and the overstepping of limits. 
Wants fall hag been so deep, the corruption of his nature so 
extensive that unaided he would be totally Incapable of trans- 
cending his fallen state. Humanity attains the possibility of 
Grace only through the majesty of Christ's sacrifice. It's 
existence reveals an unceasing struggle for the self-reallza- 
tlon of a Will corrupted by desire. Reason, “the virtue that 
sangeiee. constitutes the agency by which the will 1s deter- 
mined into ita proper direction. 

The potentiality to love God expresses Man's trues essence, 
the misdirection of this feeling contains the fatedness of ex- 
istence, Inward blessedness exhibits the reflection of Godta 
love and that of all true believers and serves as the condition 
2 for irmortality. Yet this love can not achieve the full inpli- 
tations of its immanence in the mundane sphere or by mersly 
Tatlonal conditions. Only Paradise sees the complete union of 
11, Desire and Reason. There everything coalesces in the all- 


3 
7 Shracing Love of God. This is true meaning of Piccarda Donati 


It must be repeated that this representa my construction 
of the spirit of Toynbee’s metaphysics. 

Dante - Purgatory - Canto ls. 

Dante = Paradiso - Canto 3, 
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wmoge eqaeeite appearance in the Moon expresses both Yolition 

and Necesalty and to whom Dante's rational query regarding the 
jaaties of degrees of bliss eppears easentially meaningless. 

thet, too, igs the import of the ability, peculiar to the blessed, 
of reading each other's thoughts. In Paradise, indeed, the - - 
‘viptue that counsels" has become superfluous, at leaat in ita 
directing connotatlons. Knowledge 1s now instantaneous, belief 
no longer subject to elther buttressing or argument. Every- 
thing merges in a total unity brought about by the radiance of 


an all~illuminating Grace. 


This exhibits the assumptions of Toynbee's metaphysical 
doctrine, which suffers fron an overly utilitarian argumentation 


end a lack of explicit formation. God's love, identical with 


that of Man's love for Him, expressed in the fesling of brother- 


hoad constitutes the condition for the experience of transfigur- 
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ation, the connecting link between mundane and supra-mundane 
reality. The conception of transcendence is given symbolic 
expression by Christianity in God, the father, the aspect of 
imanence in God, the Holy Ghost. Christ, the Son of God, who 

: sacrificed himself to attain bilessedness for his own, represents 
1 the connecting link to the human heart, Hawaver great the logical 
difficulty reason finda in the mince 

ennai meen 
1, Toynbee op. cit, Vol. VI p. 164 though 1t must be said that 


' Toynbea op. clit. Vol. VI. p. 162. 


Toynbas can do no better than derive God's love by a syllogisn. 
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His motaphysics enable Toynbas to imposs a normative 
pattern on historical avents, He validates the attitudes to= 
yards Jifa which characterige a disintegrating civilizaticn 
in terma of ieee For this reason tne Stolos?.. 

philosophy of Detachment violates the imporative of the brothere 
i hood of Man based on God's tee Therefore Socrates’? death 
loses meaning since it represented a futile reaction to tha 
schism in the Hellenic soul and attempted to transfer its fleld 
of action forward on a mersly mundene plane, This, too, explains 
the moral sanction implicit in such statements as the "crimwinal- 


a4 3 
E ity of militarism", the “greater treasure rejested by the Jews", 


¢yhose inability to accept Christ doomed their civiligation. 
Toyndea's metaphysical assumptions permeata hia concept 
2 of a culture's growth, Primitive humanity represents a Yin 

= state of integration, the condition precedent to a further ad- 
vance in the divine scheme of thinga, The creative minority 

eS contains the Seints, in whose soul a spark of the divine has 
kindled a responss and whe constitute the "virtue that counsels" 
Edin Dante's terms towards the uninsplred majority, Men's fall 
from Grace has resulted in that perversity of hunien nature which 
Prevents direct iliumination, forcing recourse to a wimesis 


dooned by ta mochanicalness. At the end of this development 


5@0 Poste 

Toynbee ope cit. Vol. VI. Po 142.6 

Toynbee op. cit, Vol. IV. 

Toynbee ope cit. Vol. IV. pe 2k3 

See post for further dependence on Dante. 


agtanda the City of Destruction, a testimony to Man's present 
inadequacy but also a token through its creation of a universal 


ghurch of potential fulfillment. 


layers of meaning than Spengler, but conceived himself in the 
tradition of ths British Empiricists. He asserted that History 
revealed its immanence to the application of the proper method- 
ology, to the patient classification of data. Such an approach 
however, is totally inconsistent with Toynbee!'s philosophical 
basis. A mere empirical analysis of history is area eare the 
-4 resularity observed in phenomena constituting a metaphysical 

ra assunption of order. An empiricist is unable to find purpcsive- 
ness in history, since all reguisrity implies at least tha 
teceasity of constant ena eatntie A historical "law" always 
denies the unique experience or the creative act, reducing both 


to agents of an inexorability that sonstantly produces new sur- 


— manifestations cf success and power. 


ES For success constitutes the final iesson that histori- 


-{ cal phenomena teach Man. Each accomplished fact, each surviving 


: 4 poldtical organization testifies tc a method of prevailing, 


"re collection of historical data - though it can never be con- 


a= an answer to the pragmatic query: "What works?" A 
ps ucted free from the metaphysical postulation inherent in 


, eennesmenenmmmemennenenbannanmmnmnmmmmennd 


44 See post "The Concepts of Meaning" 
Hume - An Engairy on Human Understanding. 
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Toynbee, however, did not merely attempt to probe deeper... 


selectivity - will always represent a negation of freedom and 
sn assertion of determinism. The alternatives that accompanied 
the willed performance are forgotten and only the deed remains 
g testimony to its fatedness. Failure constitutes the only sin 
known to history in an empirical and pragmatic approach. 
Toynbee, however, does not succeed in constructing an 
edifice based on empirical considerations. His conclusions are 
precisely what one would expect in the light of his philosoph- 
ical assumptions and theological convictions. A pragmatist . 
should have been careful about a method that yields an answer 
so ooviously in line with his lage east zeta Novody better 
illustrates the ywemesis of the "ego-centric deauehsn ee than | 
Toynoee who castigates it so violently. Love is not immanent 
in historical data, but constitutes a resolve of the soul. His- 
tory is not a book designed to illustrate the New Testament, 
nor do Christ's sayings embody truisms for "successful" conduct. 
But the superimposition of an empirical method on a theological 
foundation, with data conceived as proving moral validity in- 
Hees ee the postulates deriving from a transcendental exper- 
fenca yields precisely this result. It never becomes clear 
Fj whether the Pharisees are condermed because of their failure 
; to recognize Christts moral superiority or because of their lack 


, 7 Of political perspicacity in failing to respond properly to the 


Particularly as Toynbee refuses to accept the Race Theory 
of Material Progress because it fits in with preconceptions 
of age. 

Toynbee op. cit. Vol. I. p. 153. 


See post - Conclusions. 


arg of the future. Similarly Toynbee sways uneasily between 
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| ejecting militarism for its ethical deficiency or its "suicid« 
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A normative pattern for the evaluation of laws derived 
2 
eupirically represents a logical inconsistencys Ths connection 


hetwoen moral action and material succesa can not be found in 
sanivulatory, technical laws and led Kant to the postulation of 


title dae 


Es so@ as the guarantor of the sumnum bonum. Empirical analysis 


compares Phenomenal manifestations and aeoks a recurring pattern. 
Yalua judgments concern themselves with the inner meaning, the 


nowiena of existence, the consequenoa of our experlonce of 


It igs impossible to find a guaranteo for the realiza- 
tion of religious faith in the appearance of historical phonomena. 
Such a guarantee would reduce ethics to rules of prudence, A 
4 Vlioletor of the moral code would in this view be not a knave, 
tut a. fool, Freedom 1s not achieved by tha mers assertion of 
1 purposiveness that itself becomes but a manifestation of higs- 
torical law, classifiable as a mechanistic technique for bless= 
ednesaq The salvation of sovls and the growth and decay of 
tiviligations are not connected by a causality denoted by in= 
Tediate reward and Mmishment, The wheel of existence may utile 
| \te ite circular motion to progresa along virgin ground, Yet 


ivilization hus yet succoeded in this endeavor and dacay has 


Teed their advance, even in Toynbee's terms. And so the very 


Agnes of Moralitye (Kant) 
ity. 
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gonception of virgin ground constitutes the Longing of a soul, 
the hope of a fulfillment, for the attaimment of which we must 
% into ourselves and not attempt to coax it out of history ‘ 


conjuring ita phenomena. 
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Two strends of thought can be distinguished in Toynbea's 
chilosophy. The biological approach regards history as an evolue 


.fionery process, its recurrence of growth and decay a testimony to 


“ante efforts.to turn-hiuself into Superman, Thia view domin 
=i Toynboe's analysis of the genesiga of civilizations and their growth. 
Taq theological conception ssea in history the realization of a di- 


ving plen to teach man the asasential meaninglesasness of temporal 


succeaa, All typical attitudes tcwards life fall, save the recogni- 
tion of the supra-rmundeana plene of reality which denies the sutsten- 
tiallty of all wordly endeavor. This is the tendency of Toynbee's 
analysis of the breexdown of civilizations and their disintegration, 
Toynbeets postulation of freedom 1g therefore deceptive. Ths 
pg biological approach reduces Challenge-and-Response to a mechanistic 
i éescription of the immenent Rlan Vitale ‘The theological view considers | 
turposiveness merely God's tocl to teach man his impotence on the 
tmdane plane, This is compounded by the empirical method which moves 
with great patience through a vast amount of historical data, But 
date belongs to the past and is therafore ruled by necessity. Freee 
doz, on the other hand, can not be derived as attribute of reality 
q dui only through an inward experience. History's purpose represents 
44 metaphysical assumption not a naGasadey conclusion from historical 
: | event, 
This becomes very noticeable in Toynbee's analysis of the 
1c8saig of civilizations. Challenge-and-Response, the interaction of 
4C0 and vi ronient la conceived as the key factor in a aeytagationts. 
"A urth But this theory becomes a mcaningful assertion of purposivoe- 


Relea 
uo 


wily if the analysia concerns Ltself with the imponderability of 
(Kent) 


fie: 


tna response, This la precisely what an empirlcal method can not 
do, however. Its chief cancern is not the uniqueness of the rea- 
sonsé but the generality of the challenge, Toynbee carefully class= 
tfics all Possible challenges, concetved as qualitatively equivalent 
and varying: only _ intensity. This, However: reduces mar aes r-and= 


tosponae to but a restatement of the aueeosent theory. These are 


the problems raised by thia phase of "The Study of History." 


Toynbee's philosophy of history begins with a query: What 
ere the smallest meaningful entities which a historian may study? An 
azamninetion of England'’s past leads Toynbee to the conclusion that 
avery nation belongs to a larger unit which saeta the frame=work for 
:ts endgavors. Consaquently civilizations, not states, are the sociel 
atoms With which a Yhilosophy of history must coneern itself. For 
this reason, too, relations between states have a completely different 
nport than contacts among civilizations. Relations between states 
: reprasent the mechanism of a Society's growth. Contacta among clive 
: zations reveal the process of appsarentation-end-affiliation by 
a\hich new civilizations rise on the ruins of tho old, Toynbea dis- 
tingulsheas only two completely independent civilizations among his 
irenty-one Bose aah 

Toytbes considera the elvilisations intelligible fields of 
study because they are the represontatives of the avolutionary rhytha 
atat premeats existence. Here hia biological approach comea to full 
Seressiong The dynamic activity of civilizations is but a prelude 
‘oa new level of integratios. which in good time will serve as the 


on 
Sm oe eee 


Sea post "Conclusions". 
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juaping aff point for a fresh advance. Their canmon tasic sorves as 
the condition for the comparability of civilizations, For this reae 
gon, Toynbee rejects the viow thet any one civilization carn represent 
my ultimate stage of development, This assumption derives from the 
egoecontria delusion which equates the influence of a civilization 

in ita growth phase with the tctal meaning of history. It reflects 
an attbituee which considers its point of observation as normative in- 
tead of accldental, a method discarded by the physical sciences 
nee the Conernican eau eas Moreover, the integration of tha 
yorld into a Western pattern is sonfined to the economia and pore 

haps the political plene, The contributions of the Syriac civil= 
ization to Western ideation, ithe edifice of Chinese philosophy, the 
srofundity of Sumeric astronomy ell testify to levels of ecnievament 
which make the attribution of ultimacy to any one civilization 
neaningless.e 

"ymbeo tharefore-disagrees with the perlodization of history into 
oucient, medieval and modern. Civilizationa'do not reveal stages of 
en uninterrupted progress but a common offort, the sucoess of which 

; cen be judged only by the attainnent of a now level of integrations 
All civilizations are consequently philosophically contemporarye 

7 Compared to the life of the earth, the difference in aga between civ= 
f= llisations becomes meghtetter the youth of the species in term of 


wn time=scale apperente 


Toynbee op. Cite. Vol. I. De 160, See obvious reliance on 
Kent and oven more pronouhoedly on Spengler. 

Toynbee Ope Cite Vole Ie pe 17 (For Toynhee's assumptions 
as to the age span of the earth. 


Te uncertainty about the outcomes of the evolutionary 
process aaa an evaluation of the intrinsic merit of clvil- 
igatious. This is compounded by the insignificance of any 
achievement compared to the common pena Teynbee utilizes 
tha analogy cf a one-way street to illustrate the philosophical 
equivalence of civilizations. The direction of the stroct 
Roe dynamic activity and prevents reversing or even stopping 
tha vehicle. Nevertheless none of the twenty-one civilizations 
E rhnich have entered the thorough-fare has succeeded in passing 
out by the further exit. Fourteen have reversed in violation 
2 of the rule and seven exhibit various stages of Secuiaeee 
Tre furthest points of penetration lie so close tegether that 
an evaluation either absolutely, or in terma of distance from 
the exit, becomesa a philosophical impossibility. 

Civilizations thus represent intelligible flelds of 
study and geni of a species in an evolutionary process. ‘Their 
relation in time constitutes an ences of the deepening of 
7 Teligious iaeeon but does not result in sueceasive stages 
of a uniform advance. They are philosophically equivalent, 
; functionally contemporary and allow a comparison for the deter- 


tination of the laws governing historical processes. 


ead 


If the civilizations represent geni of a new species, 


‘his atatement from Toynbee op. cit. Vol. I. p. 175 is in 
flat contradiction with the whols tendency of Vol. V end 
Vol. VI. See conclusion for discussion, 

This asaumes that Toynbee is aware of the goal and presents 
another inconsistency in an empirical scheme. 

Toynbee op. cit. Vol. I. p. 176 see also post for discussion 
of this inconsia tency. 

See post, 
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spat accounts for their genesia? Toynbee endeavors to locate 


el bth 


a principle which distinguishes primitive socisties and civil- 


{gations in order to find a clue for the soluticn of this prob- 
jen. He rejects the view that the possession of Institutions, 
or the articulation of the division of labour, can serve as a 
criterion. These occwr in very elaborate form in all types of 
nistorical existence. Toynbee finds the distinguishing featura 
in mimeals, a generic feature of social life, defined as "the 
£ acquisition through imitation of social assets which the ac-~ 
quisitora have not originated for themselves and which they 
night never have come to possess if they had not encountered 
and imitated other people in whose possession thesa assets were 
to be Paehane Mimesias is a soaial drill, its direction towards 


the past characteristic of primitive societies, its utilization 
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for new creativity the mark of civilizationa. 

This raises the question whether the difference between 
civilizations and primitive societies is permanent and funda- 
mental, Toynbee's metaphysical assumption of cyclical progress, 
determines the reply. Since all existence exhibits not only a 
procesa of growth but testifies to a mode of evolutionary sur- 
vival, civilizations can represent merely the most recent stage 
of historical development. The transfermation of Sub-Man into 
“an, which must of necessity have occurred in a social environ- 


Ment, Ja postulated by Toynbee as having been accomplished 


11. Toynbee, op. cit. Vol. I. p. 191, 
1°, Which in this view becomes almost indistinguishable from 
biological processes, 
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1 
J under the aegis of primitive socletles. This testifies to 


« level of dynamic creativeness for surpassing any achievement 
of the more recent species of civilizations. 

The present static condition of primitive soclaties is 
therefore deceptive. It does not exhibit uninspired torpor but 


iho last stage of integration. Mankind's task is likened by 
Toynbee to the climbing of a mountain of vast extend, surrounded 
vy ledges. The exertion required for climbing ita steep sides 
issues forth in a feverish activity that somstimes produces - 
strength sufficient for reaching the next ledge, but more often 
results in a loss of the grip and a drop to the death on a lower 
tase The limitations of the human vision confine it to 

= scanning only one perpendicular and ons horizontal surface. 

E the exhausted figures on the ledge are therefore frequently 

; nistaken for paralytics and the climbers as the apprehension 

2 of activity. But reflection will revsal that the figures on 

tha ledge could have attained it only by prodigious efforts and 
that many ledges below must be strewn with the corpses of fail- 
wes of a previous dynamisn. 

The difference between primitive societies and civilizae- 
4 tions ls neither fundamental nor permanent then, but the acci- 
. dent of a time and place of observation. The present static 


FE 3 condition of primitive societies merely calls to mind past motion, 


| just aa the activity of civilizations will cease when Wan has 


ai. Toynbee op. cit. Vol. I. p. 192. 
: Note correspondence of this picture with Dante's Mt. Purga- 
tory. 
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1 
psen turned into Superman. 


Toynbee's biological cpproach overrides any mers postue 
fistion of burposiveness, History is an svolutionary process 

a -oenbing by alternate stagos of Inésration and differentiation. 
ihe Boneais of civiltsstions testifies to a mitation from the.. 
gtatic Condition to creative effort, This holds true even in 
casos Of apperentablion=and-affiliation, With respect to the 
internel proletariat, the dominant minorlties are static by 
definition. The secession of the internal prolotariut raveals 
the dynamic reaction which changes the torpor into activity snd 
the integration into new diffcrentiation. The births of civil- 
-izgations form particular beats of a gensral rhythmic pulse of 

2 tne aiuemeas” 

This explains the natures of the senesla of civilisa= 
tions but not their particular appearance at a definite time, 
wast are the fectors thet lift these ontitios out of the stroam 
of humanity? What accounta for the long interval of Yin before 
the climb up the precipe commences? True to his empirical 

vethod Toynbos examines all possible causes before drawing conclu= 
stons, He finds the negative factor which soveeds activity in 


tne vis inertia, the "cake of custom", the inherent tendencey 


s tovarda stabilitye 


Toynbee ope Cite Vole Ie Pe 194 

Toynbee ope Cite Vole I, pe 20). Note the similarity of 
this conoept with Spengler and its inoonsistency with the 
snphasis on pure volitione 
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nis serves as the foil for the creative act, the condition 
‘o be overcome before differentiation can set in. 


Two obvious alternatives present themselves as tha pos- 


itive factors. The mutation can be postulated as the consequence 
of some special quality of the humen beings vho have succeeded 

to making the transition. ‘The change may, on the other hand, 

e attributed to a specially fevorable constellation of envi- 
ronmental conditions. Neither hypotnesis is tenable accord- 


ing to Toynbee. 


Race is a construction of human prejudice, another facet 
of the ego-centric delusion, for which ne scientific criteria 

7 oni be found. Its general acceptance in the West, derives from 
ihe Protestant concept of pre-destination which considers mater~ 
et inl success an-indicatilon of divine sanction and ascribes an 
insuperable deficiency to all disbelievers, It is reinforced 

by the racial theories developed from de Gobineau, whose primary 
concern had not been the validation of natural phenomena but 
political, polemic. Against the self-avidence of the first as~ 
2 Sutption, can be set the fact that race feeling represents a 


Pg relatively recent Western phenomena. In the medieval period 


or 
ty 
o 

gd 


otential equality of all humanity constituted a corner- 
Stone of popular belief. Moreover, no connection can be estab- 


= Ushed between the pigmentation of the skin and the creative 
2 
tendency that 1ssues into the Yang state. An empirical survey 


trenton 


ai Toytibee op. sit. Vol. I. p. 208. 
sa¢ Toynbee Vol, I. p. 227. 
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injicates that ali races except the Negro race heve at one 
The simile of the 
climbers om the precipe eaten however, that this deficiency 
nord not ba inherent but may result from tho comparative Youth 
of lhe speciede 7 a a 

The Environmentel theory fares no better. Its only 
emclusive proof, according to Toynbee, would involve an exe 
aiination of all conditions that are claimed to be conducive 
to the genesis of civilations and a determination of whether 
they were So operative wherever they easter Such an emplie 
rical survey will reveal a wide variety in the geographical or 
climactic conditions that attended the genesis of clviliza= 
tiong, Though the fgyptian and Sumeric civilizations developed 
ina river basin, not overy r.ver of similar extend = such ag 


the Colorado river= has pruduced a civilization. Again though 


be the Eurasian and Arabian steppes have produced nomadism, the 


i“ 


ons? Toynbee finds the golutian in a combination of the two 


« Yor a discussion of empirical proof by simile see Ganclusions. 
*, Toynbee op. cits. Vole Ie De 253e For a Qlscussion of the - 
concluasiveness of such a proof ese Conclusions, Theat these 
environments might yot produce civillzationa 1a indicated 

hy Toynbed's assertion that the Minoan Island-impire was not 
~opented in Indonesia, Reaont history may havo demon= 

atrated the weakness of this argument. 
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fectors. Race, while net itself the cause, represents the 
ranifestation of an immanence that the philosophers call Elan 


i 
vital and the mystics God. The Environment, again constitutes 


an omnipresent obstacle thwarting this force and challenging 
.to patble. ‘he interaction between Race and Environment, 
- dod and the Devil exhibits the piot of the Book af Joab, of 
toavne's Paust, of life and of History. 

The genesis of civilizations is not due to one factor, 
yut to several. It results not from an entity but a relation. 
hea interaction that causes the Yin state ta change to Yang is 
the theme of much of the profoundest a pieen An encounter 
between superbuman entitles constitutes the plot of the theo- 
logical versions as well as the sclentific cece igaee. The 
encounter between Yahwe and the devil is the story of Genesis, 
Treveated wlth the same inherent meaning in the New Testament as 
the pattern of Redempticn. ‘The catastrophic imvact of stars in x 
g space servea as the matrix on which physical science constructs 
{ts lmage of the origin of the Universe. Both accounts agres | 
jin conceiving the encounter as a rare and unique event with con- V 
q*ecuences of unimaginable portent. 


5 
The plot begins with a perfect state of Yin. The perfect 


Toynbee, op, cit. Vol. I. p. 270. 

oe the validity of conclusions from mythology see Conclu- 

alons. ‘ 
Note the reliance of this argument on Spengler's metaphysie- i 
cal postulate. i 
Toynbes op. cit. Vol. I. p. 274, 

The operation of challenge-and-response ia described at such 

leagth because 1t 1s central to Toynbeo'ts argunent and will 

be utilized to illustrate limitations of his mathod = See 

Post conelusions, 
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Sinowladge of Faust, the perfect goodness of Job, the perfect 

2 innocence of Adam and Eve can change into Yang only through the 
intervention of an external agent. it is the task of this fac- 
tor to supply the Inner creative force with that stimulus nost 
jike ae) evoke the moat potently creative ebsiaaae This e3- 
sentially expresses the function of the climactic factor in 
certain variations of the environment ae 

In Mythology the intrusion of the Devil into God's 

realm supplies the impetus for the transition to the Yang state, 
‘the Lord and Satan male a wager which is then tested on a human 
ascent. Faust, Job, Adam, represents those clvllizations on the 
ledge who have just attained their feet and canmenced the climb 
wlth a full awareness of the dangers of an ascend that brookg 
na stopping and in which death represents the only alternative 
to the achievement of the next level. However, mythology and 
theology make the attainment of the ledge inevitable, the win- 
ning of the bet by the devil out of the question. 

Does this mean that God has cheated the devil sand bet 
without risking anything? That would negate the essence of the 
-{ encounter and could not therefore produce its vast consequences, 
: Toynbee’ replies that the Devil's intervention suffices to 

q disturb the equilibrium but can not achieve a new level of in- 


‘esration. God who has been yearning for an opportunity for 


{fresh creation but could find none in the perfection of Hig 


11. Toynbee op. cit. Vol. I. p. 278. 
* This contradicts previous approach to that theory. See post 
Conelusions. 


previous effort, is now ababied to restore the equilibrium on 
eg new and higher plane, In this act of creation, no demon can 
E se aihtante 

On the mundane plane, the human protagonist constitutes 
the theater for this activity and his ordeal accomplishes 1t- 
‘gelf in three stages. The first stage finds symbolic eanuaee 
Eel ion in the assault of the tempter and changes the state of Yin 
to Yant, from harmony to discord, from rest to motion. With 
awareness of the fatedness of 8 course from which there is no 
retum, begins the second stage, the crisis. The mamentary re- 
Fi bellion at finding oneself but a tool In God's hands 1s trans- 
i cended by the vesce of reconciliation. This enables man toa 

J achieve victory through defeat, peace through suffering. Man 
resiena himself into God's hands and thus reversea the rhythm 
again - from motion tewards rest, fram storm to caln, from Yang 
aback to Yin. God stands revealed not as a hard pavingeei oa: nor 
« the cause of suffering, but as the all-embracing Love which made 
the new Level of integration Se yenian 

Toynbee's positive factor then, that explains the fena- 


| als of civilizations and the emerging differentiation is the 


qTelation of Challenge-and-Respense, Life presents a series of 
¥ Protlems, each a challenge to undergo an ordeal. Wo calcula- 
; jon, however prudent of quantitative phenomena can serve for 


_ 4 Se prediction af hiatorical events. For nobody can know the 


Feeney 


1, Toynhee op. cit. Vol. I. p. 284. 
* Toynbee op. cit. Vol. I. p. 298. 
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1 
fgnxnow: God", the reaction of the protagonist when the ordeal 


actually occurs, 


Despite this analysis of the imponderability of the rea- 
pose, Toyrbee engages in an extensive analysls of the histor- 
feally effective stimuli to determine the ranges of possible 
responses. An examination of the genesis of civilizations leads 
to the "law" that their birth results not from unusually easy, 
but from difficult environmentsfrequently in response to changes 
E in climate (f.6. the Genesis of the Egyptian of Sumeric civil- 
zation). Though, at first vlush, the related civilizationa 
i do not seem to constitute a reaction to an environment, closer 
‘ roflection indicates that their response is not to the physical 
4 tut to the human environment. ‘the internai proletariatts will 


‘to secede teatifies to the dominant minority's will to repress, 


the final breaking away to the intolerability of the challenge. 


a Moreover the geographical location of the affiliated oclviliza- 


= 


Pd tion usually presents a greater stimulus than the physical locus 


3 of the parent civilizations. Both the physical and human en- 

4 vironment, then,can provide the challenge that attends the gene- 
: ale of clvilizations. 

The intensity of the response represents a function of 
he severity of the stimulus. Ease is inimical to civiliza- 


2 
tlons , The stimulus of hard countries led to the superiority 


-_ \, Toynbea on. cit. Vol. I. p. 302. 

F a‘: Illustrated by examples from the Odyssey, Capua, Reman Cam- 
Pagna. For limitations of this mathodology ses post "Con- 
clusions." 


i 
. 


oven that of the Yangtse end the triumph of New England over 


stg rivala in the colonizatiou of North America. 

Dynamic activity testifies to the direction of mimesis 
jewards the future achieved by breaking of the “cake of custom", 
or this reason new ground provides a stirmlus by the eehaudl of 
the weight of tradition. 

Te stimulus of blows and pressures accounts for the 
rafuvenation of many political entities, for the virility of 
ponder provinces. France underwent a regeneration through the 


uilitery catastrophy of 1871, as did Prussia under the impact 


© of Jona ond Austerlitz. ‘The dominant position enjoyed by border 


Lrovinces within the civillzations results from the tempering. 

they underyo in the constant challenge as guardians of the 

me-shes, The history of the growth phase of the Holy Roman 

iapire exhibits a continuous snift of the center of gravity to- 
gards the border regions, its decline a reversal of that tene- 
satin Neither the Ottoman nor the Austrian Empire survived 

the relaxation of their mutual pressure in the contest for the 
Balkans» 
Thua Toynbea distinguishes responses due to the stinulus 

. 0° hard countries, to the stimulus of new ground, and the stimulus 

af blowa and preasuress 


If an increase in the severity of the stimulus yields 


Sn oan oe oe oe en a Dw 


: h Toynbee op, cite Vole IIT. pe 166. For a discussion of 


Toynboats data see post Conclusions, 
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» corraspondingly suecessful response, can this process ba cone 
Ei tinned indefinitely? Toynbce denies this and postulates an 
| deicnaa challenge defined as the Golden Nean, of sufficient 
intensity to elicit the maximum potential of creativity, though 
nob go oppressive as to be sapaage The "Lew of Gomponsation" 
ezpreases hie mechanical formnlation of this principle. It 

giates that an excessive challenge by either tno physical or the 
human enviromaent must bs compensated by an alleviation of the 
alternate factor, Such waa the case of Switzerland and Hollend, 
ES both of which mastered a prohibitive physical environment in exz= 
change for the lessening of the human pressured. 

Te concept of the Golden Mean raises formidable problems 

in nethodology. For how is a challenge proved excessive? The 
t mauccessful response te a particular challenges may merely 
‘indicate a lack of inner reactive ability. Toynbee offers twa 
Ze ATPPOACHSD » “An excessive chellenge can be proved by a relation 
bE. in three terms, of which, in comparable conditions, the Golden 
gan of veverity produced tha optimum Peidonees Toynbes's second 
soot examines the abortive elivilizations which collapsed soon 
upon attaining birth under the formidableness of their 


Fachollenges, Thus the Far Westarn Civilization of the Celtie 


For a discussion of the essential moaninglessness of this 
adaptation of an Aristotelian concept see post Conclusions, 
foynbes ope cite Vole Il. pe 27. 

Toynbee op, cit. Vole Ie pe 290. For illustrations seo pe 
2918522 6 This argument, of course, docs not really resolve 
the orl cinal dilerma, s{nea all terms mutually define each 
other. 
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pringe experienced a brief bloom wnich for a time indicated © 
ee the style of Christianity might be set from Ionia instead 
of Rome. Irish missionaries ranged far over the Continent and 
scotus Eregina represented merely one example of brilliant 

Celtic learning. Yet the dual challenges offered by the super- 
{or discipline of the Roman Church and the Impact of the Scan- 

; dinavian Voelkerwanderung was too severe. The Synod of Whitby 
(A.D. 664) settled the issue and led to the isolation of Ireland 
frow the rest of Christianity. The invasions by the Norsemen 

i had hardly been overcome whea Henry II invaded the Celtio fringe 
, dith Papal sanction. These two successive blows presented a 
challenge of such severity that an effeotive respormse proved 


2 impossible and thus the Far Western Civilization, whose inoep- 


; tlon waa so promising, proved abortive. 


Tie concept of challengs-and-response represents an af~ 
firmation of purposiveness in history. Its distinguishing char- 
2 acteristic is the creative imponderable that prevents the pre- 

F Laetion of ths reaction to the ordeal. The level of integration 
E dof Yin is disturbed and the dynamic activity (Yang) of which 


| |offering represents Man's lot, leads back to the inner recon- 


: ; cilietion with God and the recognition of His Love. 
Thus. Toynbee's metaphysical assumptions find expression 
|‘Uhis doctrine on the genesls of civilizations. But the initial. 


dilemmas remain uhresolved. ‘lhe empirical method inposes a 
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success pattern which makes the recognition of God's love de- 
pendent on the new level of integration achieved on the higher 
ledge. But no civilization has yest managed this precipe and 
the assertion of the purpose of history as an inner reconcllis- 


then paprenan ts a me raphy sheet. Soap lyes not a data of Bast Ory 


| 


the irmanence in all activity of the wlan Vital ‘makes challenge- 
and-response, little more than the mechanism of an inexorable 
ipmanence. Moreover, the pragmatic approach results in an 
analysis of response almost exclusively in terms of challenge, 
wnich representa at best a refinement of the enviroment theory. 


3 Emiricism and noumenal experience continue as logical anti- 


a pie t hoe is of ‘e a a - ee ee po x 
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4 nomles. Tus God's purpose is derived syllogistically from 
ancrmative pattern based on Toynbee's conception of a fair 
wager » 

Toynbee's distinction between discrete phases of Yin and 
* fang raises many problems. If integration represents organic 

a4 being and Yang purposive creation, must those two stages operate 
4 Succesaively? Life never seems to exhibit perfect states of 

4 either absolute Integration or absolute differentiation. It 

: appears likely that the static condition of primitive societies 
L Tesults from the same ego-centric delusion that considers one 

i : civilization the acme of all achievement. Similarly the dynam- 
P| ten of civilized life does not penrésent & purposivenesas that 


2 ‘ompletely transcends tradition, the organic factor. 


4. see post Ch. History and Man's Experfence of Morality (Kant). 


Spongler resolved the problem of necesslty and freedom 
~ postulating alternative modes of behavior, in separate realms, 
‘ wstory was rulad in its main tendencies by an immanent Destiny 
not to be influenced by human volition. Toynbes, on ths other 
nand, argues for guccessive stages in an svolutionary, biologie= 

? onl process ruled by mimesis, But is this social driil not 

= based on a uniformity in history for which no warranty can be 
found in empirical data? It seems that drill ia hardly a pre- 

; paration for the creative individual whoss6 appearance 18 cone 

: ceived es of “almost unimaginabls Bret a These are the 


i problema to consider in the subsequint development of Toynbea's 


: ohilosophye 


wee _ 


The growth of oiviligzations in Toynbee's scheme does 

“aot oxtibit ean immanent inexorability, but a process of increase 
ng self-determination, with break-down the penalty for an-un- 
uceassful response. dust as the genesia of civilizations ré- 
ylts from the reaction to the challenge of disequilibrium, so 

“ omovth reveals asseries of successful responsea to recurring 
nallongese The loss of the capacity for successful response, 
or the appearence of an excessive challenge, mark the stage of 
F yvealdawne The difficulty of wiiting the metephysical assiump~ 
{ona with the empirical method reappears, Toyhbee's criterion 
or growth is ethersalization, the transfer of the field of ace 
‘tion from the macrocoam to microcosm, Toynbee the thsologien 
.ascribes this to an inward state, Toynbee the eapiricist can, 
however, find it only in a physical extent that perforce be= 
‘cones ita own environment. Similarly, Toynbee sways between 
onsidering breakdwon the consequence of a deficient response or 


-of en insuperable challenge, The incommensurability of the realms 


Queca the gynesis of civilizations Las been accomplished and 
, tha dangers inherent 1m birth overcome, must thelr subsequent deve 
jeloprant follow a uniform pattern? Does evory civilization, which 
avoids being abortive, exhibit identical symptoms of growth? Toyne 
E bea denies the necessity of uninterrupted growth and distinguishes 
‘third specimen of the genus, the arreated ocilvilizetions as an 

4 3 igen ened All the arrested civiligations have been petrified 


. a response to a challenge of such severity that itg solution 


| oe 
: ty Toynbas op. cite Vol. EEL. De 3 
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(of theology and biology appears in every espect of Toynbee's analysis. 
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required & tour de force. The entire strength of the society was 
required for responding to thls oppreosive stimulus, ea task achieved 
only at the price of pegging the civilization at a level of inflex=- 
ible readiness for om@.orlalse 

Such was the case of the Polynesians who had responded 
to the challenge of the Paciflo Ocean with an intensity Juat 
7. sufficient for the attainment of an equilibrium. They succacded 
Ee in crossing the vast apaces but never with any margin of safety, 
BS mtil tha tension went slack and their civiligation degenerated 
of the forgotten islands of the Paciflae 

This, too, ie Toynbes's conception of the history of the 
,fonsds whose existence results Zrom a successful response to the 
2 recurrent challenge of desiccation. The drought farces the 
= cultivators of the soll to either withdraw to more fertile 
regions or to launch themselves on the inhospitable and steppe, F 
= nu longer the domesticators of planta, but of animals. Meni- : 
festly the latter ig a higher art, more comparable to Industrial= 
iss then to agriculture. It substitutes the indirest utiliza- 
ion of vegatation for tha plenting of crops, By means of graging 
Ey enimals the speraa produce of the Steppe is transformed into 
Fy food and clothing, This involves a Division of Labor ané a 
if iMerarchy of specialization articulated into the nomad, 


ila animal auxiliaries ( the dog, camel, etc.) and the herds 


REPS 
Pahl ha at RATA tenet ce 


of cattle, Sue survival of the group depends on a finely 


Sek 2) 


slid 
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l Toynbee ops alte Vol. III. pe 12. 
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tenperod adaptation in an environment which leaves no margin 
| sop lax discipline and severely limits the range of posatble 
responses a 
Thea explosion of the Nomads into settled areas results 
= fron a further increase in the severity of the enviroment, des- 
troying the narrow balance of survival. Alternatively, the 

nomad may be pulled out of the steppe by a vacuum in the neigh- 
ae Society. ‘The transformation of a Nomadic community from 
5 a master of the Physical Environment on the Steppe to a lord 
¥ of the human environment of a civilization sonstitutes the super- 
| etve challenge of this stage of Reeve tace Tre Nomad at- 
tempts to respond to this stimulus by treating his human sub- 
jects as he would his cattle and changes from a herder of cattle 
toa herder of men. This was the reaction of the Avars who 
collected their Slav prisoners into flocks and placed them in 
g@ vast semicircle around the Hungarian plain. 
But while the composite soclety constituted by the Nomads 
and their flock represents the most efficient mode of survival 
EA on the steppe, their division of labor the condition of every- 
vedy's survival, the Nomad acts as an incubus in an enviroment 
af fields and cities, ‘the organization of society into Nomada 
F jad Indigenous human cattle 1s economically unsound ard para- 


sitic. From shepherds keeping their flecks, the Nomads turn 


l. these passages ara presented at such length because they 
represent the happiest examples of a surcessful use of tha 
empirical method, as well aa Yoynbeets practical applica- 
- gq. tion of Challenge and Response. 

f 4% Toynbee op. cit. Vol. III. p. 22. 
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into drenes exploiting thelr working-bees. This accounts for 
the empherability of Nomad empires established on a base of 
sedentary people. ‘the virtues that led to the Nomad's early 
successes, self-reliance and physical toughness, atrophy in an 
environment that no longer provides the necessary stimulus. The 
degeneration of the conquerors is paralleled by an increase in 
stature of the sedentary settlers to whom tho existence of 
foreign domination constitutes a constent challenge. ‘The end 
of Nomad empires is like their beginning, violent, sudden, total. 
Some Nomad conquerors such as the Osmanilis, succeeded 
F in the tour de force of imposing a lasting empire on a sedentary 
yopulation, but only at the price of arresting thelr owm civil- 
¢ ization. Cateapulted out of the stepps into the Balkans by the 
3 pressure of the Mongols, the Osmanlis' political beginning was 
auspicious for they provided that universal state. which the 
a= Ealkan offshot of Orthodex Christianity head been unable to 
achieve for itself. The duration of the Ottoman empire wag, 
F however, the result of a successful response to the extraordin- 
; ary challengs constituted by the human environment. The 
on s Osmanlis remembered that successful utilization of animal flocks 
ee: 5 depended not only on the relation of tha shepherd to the herd 
eee z dut also on the employment of animal auxiliaries, the dog, horse 
3 ind camel. This lesson they applied to their Balkan Empire. 


qiecrulted forcibly from their Christian sutjects. The employment 


.. >, E=le Toynbee op, olt. Vol. III. p. 27. 
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of staves as soldiers and administrators, the Janissaries in 
the Ottoman case, has been the tour de force by which all suc- 
cessful Nomad Empires over sedentary people have maintained 


thenselves. this response had two consequences. By excluding 


* tne Osmanlis from any adminiatrative and political responsibil- 


jiy their moral fibre degenerated, in the absence of any effec- 


tye stimulus. ‘the Janissaries could maintain their efficiency 


z only ag long as thelr numbers vere small, in itself a tour de 


“TE ety cree 


force. Eventually the loss of public spirit by the ruling 
Osuanlis led to a dilution of the Janissaries and the arrested 
elvilization represented by the Ottoman Empire expired as the 
"sick man of Europe" in 1918. 

Thus the history of Nomad Empires illustrates the manner 
in which clvilizations become arrested, through tho excessive 
challenge of either the physical environment, such as tho steppe, 


or the human environment exemplified by the Impact of sedentary 
L 


populations. 


Two corollary conditions characterize arrested civiliza- 
ions, caste and specialization. Survival in a severe environ- 


nent la purchased only at the price of that proficiency in one 


- {excellence which atifles creativity in all wther fields. the 


pj Sentaur, the man grown to the horse, represents the outsiderta 


vhew of the Nomad raider. It contains the symoolism of the ra- 
“tn to animalism which constitutes another facet of the ar-= 


Tasted civilization. ‘Their reactive ability has become 


“eStore CHO 


al. For other illustrations see Toynvee op. cit. Vol. III. p. 
22-79, 


en crew we gepemmpet 
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concentrated on one challenge, which is indeed mastered, but 
yhich first reduces and then prevents the proper response to 

the Inevitable new challenges inherent in existence, Utopias, 
by definition attempts to veg societies at a certain level, 
exhibit most clearly this tendency towards caate and spéectaliza- 
tion. The arrested civilizations thus disprove both the uni- 
formity of the civiliyations' development as well as the neces- 


sity for constant growth. 


If growth 1s not the necessary concomitant of a civil- 
isationts existence but depends on a balanced response te a 


series of challenges what igs its nature? Toynbee again bases 


* nis answer on mythology. Aeschylus! Prometheus Bound, sontains 


j 5: 


ES 
LA 


: 
- clliation. Zeus admits the creativity as a condition for his 
: 1 


Fo hts symbolic representation of the conditions attending growth. 

2 taving attained dominance over Olympus, Zeus is chiefly concerned 
with maintaining his mastery. Any change can merely detract 

2 from the sbaoluteness of his power. Yet deus did not achievo 

his eminence unaided. His Titanic ally Prometheus, the appre- 

i hension of creativity, the embodiment of the Elan Vital, works 


constantly for progress against arrest, represents thought 


4 
4 against foree. No amount of physical compulsion can avail te 


weat Prometheus! secret from him and in the end there is recon- 


41 on survival. He had not been what he seemed. 


i 


Bs ++ Toynbee op. clit. Vel, III p. 117. Seo a discunsion cf this 


nethod of utiilzing mythology see historical proof ase poat 
Conclusions. 
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Toynbee sees in Aeschylus! trilogy & poetic chronicle 


iellienic history. Just as Zeus avoided the fate of the 


rrested clvilizeations by being galvanized into activity 


- Prometheus so Hellas! growth testified to a series of 
secessful responses to racurrent challenges. Tha first chal-= 
gnze, offered by the barberian highlancars evoked the response 

of pastory over the brigands, This victory decided that Helles 
; should be a world of cities ond agriculture, not of villages 

‘and pasturelends. The limit of maximum density of population 

' supportable by agriculture proved to be inelastic, however, The 
valthnusion problem served initially as a stimulus for oversoag 
expansions. But the impact of Hellenic imperisaliam avoked tha 
reaction of greater unity among the Mediterranean peoples snd 


4 
Pjset on effective limit to Creek colonization. 


This challenge of overpopulation was finally solved 
1 


by Athens, which became the "education of Hellas", Undsr its 


It is doubtful whether Pericles meant his refarence to 
Athens as tho education of Hellas in an economic sense, 


E 
E: 
ca 
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guidance Greek expansion was transformed to indirect methods, 
with commerce and production the kay methods of continulnog sur- 
yival. Aeschylus? triology serves ug a testimony to the inten- 


sity of the Athenian response, 


challenge 1s that which provides a atimulus for a response that 
carries the civilization beyond the point of exact balance - 
the condition of the arrested civilization - into a continuing 
disequilibrium. The step from genesis .to growth exhibits a 
repetitive, recurrent rhythm in which equilibrium constitutes 


breakdown. 


Groth representa ons aspect of the process of svolu- 
: tlon, accomplishing itself through ever greater self-articula- 
| tion and progressive mastery over the environment. Yet what 

2 criteria exist for evaluating the growth of a civilization? 

4 foes mastery over the environment mean the external relations 
of the civilizations or its inner self-determination? 
Increased cortrol over a civilization's human environ- 
>drent expressed in terms of geographical expansion ig rejected 


. gi stifling effect on the ability to respond creatively. ‘the 


oJ Toynbee as a criterion of growth. Expansion seems to exert 


; (20at archaic forms of Christianity exiat in the Catholicism of 


“(iuebec, the Coptio church of Abyssinia, the Fundamentalism of 


Growth - in Toynbes's scheme ~- stands revealed ag a pro- 


cess of successful responses to recurrent challenges. The optinum 


* 
j 
5 
i 
i 
| 
| 
1 
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1 
the Wississippi basin. The "law" that geographical expansion 


yetards social progress further explains the philological phen- 


we furthest distanée from their origin. 

Way should the era of greatest expansion coincide with | 
the period of decline? Toynbee argues that the "soclal radia- 
7 “on obeys the same laws as sie saeee ss During the perlod 
‘ of growth a civilization anes its influence ina ray of uni- 

4 form consistency, with cultural, political and economic manifes- 


Pi tations merging into a meaningful whole. The period of decline 


i 
| 


4 the resistence to the acceptance of an allen cultural pattern 


vitnesses a diffraction of these rays into thelr component 


parts allowing absorption of the desirable emission. Since 


s. is much greater than the reluctance to take over alien tech- 


qniques, the decaying civilization ususlly succeeds in making 
% its influence felt on the economic, sometimes on the political, 
: rarely on the cultural plane. 
Increasing command over the physical environment can 
Tot serve as a sriterion of growth for Toynbee since it repres- 
; ‘nts merely another emanation of the ego~centric delusion. In 
the present stage of Weatern civilization, a conception of his- 


, | 


tery as a uniform development of increasing technical mastery 
. [fits too precisely the prejudices of the age to be objectively 


Sooner enc tenn Amt 
x 


ji. tis is, of course, in direct contradiction to the doctrine 
of the stimulus of new ground. . 

« For the danger of arguing from phyeical phenomena see post 
7, Conclusions. 

4% Thia leans rather heavily on Spangler. 
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onenn that the most archaic forms of the language usually occur at 
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1 
conaidered Moreover, the division cf history Into periods 


distinguished by technological labels, such as Bronze age, Iron 
ace, etc., has no standing In empirical data. At every stage 


the new technique can only have been the property of the creat- 


ray 


tal 


ive few, from whom it was acquired by the rest of mankind 


ud 


onthe mci dled jab hii 


through mimesis and by a very gradual process, ‘hus there 
probably never existed a Paleolithic age. Moreover, no sup- 
port can be found in history for a necessary connection between 


2 technical proficiency and a civilization's growth, ‘The transi- 


3 ifon from the Paleolithic to the Neolithic age witnessed an im- 
4 provement in technique accompanied by a degeneration of wisdom, 
: ideation and satyle - 

= The interregnim be tween the collapse of the apparented 
; and the appearance of the affiliated civilization also exhibits 
Z a deficiency in inward staturedespite a superior technique. 

i Such was the case of Rome. The improvement in agricultural 

t techniques made large-soale agriculture profitable and resulted 
2 {n the Introduction of plantation-slavery in the Hellenic world, 


ihe destruction of the free peasantry and the consequential rise 


J 


. (of a paraaite proletariat in Rome served as an incubus which in 
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jtine Strangled the Hellenic civilization. Finally the techno- 


aa improvement in military weapons is relatively constant, 


wn OU io sairmnieemnienemmnenatineideem nei tenanmeamenamenmneuneemmmantemereeneen ad 

: n Though this argument limits inference from univeranal assent, 
it can herdly be utilized to disprove the thesis of uniform 
z progress. . 

“\% ‘this argument, holds good only for the origination of ths 

j lechniqua and says nothing about the condition after its 

feneral acceptanoe. 

*. Toynbee op. cit. Vol. III. p. 173. 
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4 proceeding in Inverse ratio to the civilization's growth. 


Increasing command over the enviroment doea not dis- 
close any criterion for progress, but 1t does raveal the condi- 
tion precedent to technological advance. Toynbee finds this 

L 


in the law of progressive simplification, which atates that 


growth attends a ccntinual economizing of means. The operation 
of this law can be observed in the development of script which 
proceeds from the pictovrams of Chinese to the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt, culminating jn the Alphabet. In this Syriac invention, 
=2 the introduction of auxiliary words has enabled Western lang- 
‘4 uaces to surpass in aimplicity, while equalling in expressiva 
power, ths Arab verb of many aspects. 

The progressive simplification of fashions parallels 
the economy of hypothesis for the ‘explanation of natural phen- 
ozena. The Copernian system replacee the Ptolemail, accounting 
in far simpler terms for the same range of phenomena. Einstein, 
-4azain, has provided a theory which synthesizes the laws of 
gravity, radiation and eee 

This simplification does not, how-ver, reveal a nega—' 
tion or omission, but the Miberation of energy for higher tasks. 
Its human representatives are Socrates who in a Platenic dialogue 


Tensfers his attentious fran the physical to the paychic sphere 


fi. Toynbee, op, cit. Vol. III. p. 174. 
* Toynbes3, op. cit. Vol. III. p. 181. 
» This is another illustration of Toynbee's normative pattern. 
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i 
by means of an inner experience and Ghandi whose appeal for the 


return to handiwork expresses the symboliem of a spiritual plane. 
In its deepest sense the process of etherealization exhiblis 

a snift of this field of activity from the macrocosm to the 
microcosm. Toynbee's criterion of growth then applies to a 


progressive internalization of the field in which * challenze- 


= and-response occurs. ‘The growing civilization tends to become 
its own environment and the subsequent ordeal takes place with- 


; in its own body. 


Thus in Hellenic history the earliest challenges were 


jcfferea by an external. environment, the Achaemenfans and the 


2 


- thnracian barbarians. But with the decisive defeat of the last 
Ef Syriac power, Carthage, and the subsequent conquest of the 

2 European barbarians, the external factor grew ever less impor- 
ea tant. The conflict shifted to the internal field where the 


; titterness of the antagonism between the Oriental plantation 


slaves and thelr Rowan masters equalled in intensity the passions 
engendered by the Punto wars, 

Similarly in the Weat the external challenge of the 
forsenen, preceded the domestic problem of the sppaaGenane of 


the Feudal system by an organization of Sovereign states. ‘The 


{Test recent stage of Western history exhibits in the phenomena 


4° 5olsheviam the ultimate proof of its absorptive power. 


11. Phaego 96-7. 


Toynbea op. cit. Vol. III. p. 197. ‘his contradicts the 
carlier assertion that overpopulation, an internal factor, 
Constitutes earliest challonga. 
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fwerxism Which transferred Russia's capltal to Moscow as a syn- 

E< poiic repudiation of the Vest, has been forced by its emphasila 

on sechnique and electrification Into the pattern of Western 
civilizations. Thus the challenge of Communism, as alse Candhi'ts 
i-gho ever draws his inspiration for economlse self-sufficlency. 

fron Curope, is an internal problem of the Western civiliza- 

vion. 

Growth, for Toynbee, constitutes a pattern of the pro- 
gressive ethereallzation of challenge~and-response. ‘The external 
. factcr constantly diminishes in importance, the necessity of 
self-articulation becomes more pronounced. Growth is a process 
af increasing the range of self-determination, of a transfer 
of the fleld of activity from the macrocosm to the microcosm, 


filgtory represents the chronicle of that effort. 


If growth exhibits an increase of self-determination by 
what mechanism does it accomplish itself? Toynbee examines: two 
qa common arguments, the theory of the atomistic independence of 

{ individuals and the conception of soclety as a biological organ-~ 
jim, He refutes the former by referring to the Odyassey's 
description of the Cyclops and the postulate that language and 


‘herefore thought can be developed only in society. Toynbee 


b i+ Toynbee op. git. Vol. III. p. 216. For the weakness of this 
E arzument gee post Conclusions. Toynbee here confuses an 

Alien inspiration with an arox of activity. 

“ Note the dependence of this concept on Hegel. 
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doma tically denies Spengler's conception of the Culture as a 
ser-organism, without adducing any supporting data except 
7 ‘ne agsertion that man can act only as an individual, not as 
i srt of en organisn. 
for Toynbee, sociaty represents a communi ty of indive 
i iduals, each of whom constitutes a discrate field of activitr. 
The areas at which the various fields cf action intersect con- 
tain the political and social institutions cf each civiliza- 
tions A field of action, obviously gary not serve as & gource 
joof action. A relation merely provides the common ground for 
the encounter of several forces. Society serves ag the medium 
of communication for the interaction of lta components. 

Toynbee considers creativity tho attribute of suddenly 
inspired individuals. They arise with unpredictable rarity and 
express the essence of evolution, the force that changes the 

| state of Yin into the activity of Yang. These men of genius push 
hack the vistas of human intelligence and serve ag the guide- 
posts on the road of history. ‘their illumination 1s achieved 

Pdina mystic ecstacy which transforms the essence of thelr soul 
end indicates the necessity for fresh creation. They represent 
the future state of Yin, and an intrinsic superiority comparable 


ia eminence of the civilizations over =rimitive socleties. 


The appearance of these "saints", "geniuses", or "super= 


4 
‘ 
3 ," presents soclety with a dilemma. Though they are the 
ish 
4k Tormmbeea op. cit. Vol. III. ps 243. 
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jeaven Which galvanizes society into activity, the uncrsative 

El jority can follow them but with difficulty. ‘the most satis- 

factory leadership would rely on the direct iilumination of the 

nasg by contact with the saints. This, however, can te achieved 

oly at the end of the process, at the new level of integration. 

Thus soclal drill, mimesis, replaces inspiration util- 
izing an existing faculty by merely changing its orientation. 
this generic feature of social life 1s henceforth directed to- 
wards the creative minority, no longer reatrained by the "cake 
af custom", Mimesis, constitutes a short-cut fraught with dan- 
ser for the mechanicalness of its drill might be channelled into 
immoral directions. Yet it reveals the only condition for social 
growth, ita risk the problem of mortality. 

The Saint can not achisve his mystic ecstacy in society, 
however. Only in solitude can he attain through suffering that 
iclarity of vision, that inner tempering which enables him to lead 

his people out of the wilderness into the Promised Land. ‘This 

pq is Withdrawal-and-Return, the plot of the fables of many civil- 

F | \satdons, the story of the foundling who grew to greatness, the 

4 ate of the re-birth of the agricultural God, Christ's sojourn 

*n the Wilderness. 

The intuition that the withdrawal obtains its moral 

| sanction from the return to this world exhibits Christianity, 

f jtorel superiority over Hellenism, Life is Action, anda 7 
a 


1, Note correspondence with Dante's concept, Ses post. 
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transformation of the microcosm must work Itself out in the 
: pacrocosm. The Greek philosophers considered withdrawal as 
the ultimate state of bliss. Plato's captives return to the 
cave with a heavy heart. Christianity, on the other hand, sees 
the. tast of the ordeal in the quality of the return, that will 
lead the captives towards the light. 

Here Toynbee's mythology of the genesis of civilizations 
recurs. The state of Yin 1s disturbed in the microcosm, which 
siffers its crisis in solitude and whose inner reconciliation 
enables the macrocosm to participate in creativity. Growth ex- 
hibits beats of the universal rhythm of which withdrawal-and- 
return represent subsidiary pulsations. Peace results from 

pjactivity, reconciliation from suffering, harmony from discord. 

This ig the meaning for Toynbee of the lifes of Dante, 
Hindenburg, Saint Paul and almost all creative ait ocianmrenae 
Als, too, describes the role played by Athens in the second 
jpart of Hellenic history and by England in the third chapter of 
| ss Western development. Ata time, when most Greak polis were 
j@gaged in overseas expansion, Athena withdrew into :, Lsoletion 

| id there developed a solution to the ost serious Hellenic 

Bt sds that of overpopulation. Basing her greatness on a com- 


erce achieved by specialization and manufacture, Athena signaled 


jl. Toynbee op. ait. Wol. III. p. 235. 

(. Toynbee op. cit. Vol. III. gp. 217-333; For the essential 
incommennurability of most of Toynbeets illustrations see 
post "Gonelusions" (Discussion of Methodology). 
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the Archaemonian Empire, For over two hundred years Athen's 

role wag the exact antithesis of its previous condition of ap- 
parent hibernation, The institutions developed during the with- 
jrawal proved their superiority over their Spartan counterpart 
wich had broken down while Athens became the "education of 
Hellas". 

Similarly England's insular position enabled her to 

@ find the solution to the most serious challenge of the 17th 
century Wastern civilization. By breaking down feudal barriers 
within her domain and substituting democratic government for 
eristocratio dominance, she achieved the transformation of an 
agricultural to an industrial soclety. When the Glorious Revol- 
Fa ution brought England's return to the European scene, the Con- 
Pl tnental powers found thero a model for their adaptation of 

* Italian Transalpine efficiency to nation states, 

This, Toynbee believes, may be Hussia's role in the 
‘4iestern world. ‘The early Comnunist tendencies of absolute iso- 
4 lation may well constitute that withdrawal which finds the proper 
“aresponse to the all-pervasive Weatern challenge of nationalism. 
A brought by technology Into the Western pattern, Russia will per-= 
“dbaps return to serve oa) 7h creative minority in the next stage 


7 of western development. 


Growth accomplishes itself through the agency of a creative 


\. Toynbee op. cit. Vol. III. p. 377 et seq. 

4% It 4s difficult to see how Rusaia ean eerve ag tha creative 
minority of a civilization woich meats Toynbee's every 
criterion for disintegration. See post "Conclusions." 


fed ginority the withdrawal of which results in an inward tempering 

£4 wa walch becomes effective through its return. It leeds by 

fpiuesis, @ social drill, in the absence of the direct inspira- 

ton which will be attained at the next lavel or integration, 

i tifa presents a series of problems, each a challenge to undergo 

= e.ordeal, Yet each problem is essentially unique, each ros- 

: pase singular, Moreover the successful solution of one problem 

4 exnoaes the civilization to a new challengs, the nature of which 
is largely determined by the prevlous reaponae. Spengler ase 

: serted that each Culture possessed a soul, which revealed itself 

. in tha selection of ite appropriate aymbolism and which contained 

< the kay to the understanding of the culture's history. This 

2 Toynbee denies, He opts for a willed direction, based on a series 

of overbalances, each successful response creating a freah chsllenge, 


~ 


Pa Differentiation is achieved by growth, not through a determined 
1 


Ae inmanence a 
The Growth of civilizations, in Toynbee'a acheme, exhibits 
Fa that purposiveness which his metaphysical assumptions postulate. 


“tha dependence of Toynbes's concepts on Dante is striking. Toyn- 


i test's precipe resembles nothing so mich as Dante's Mount Purgae 
s tory. The direct mutual illumination in the new state of Yin 
i erallels the ability of the denizen of Dante's Paradise to read 
El each other ta thoughts 

Yet again the empirical mathod leads to the logical in- 


“nsistencles and philosophical difficulties observed previously. 
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isher and lower - as Kant already pointed out in his Refuta- 
1 
=tion of Ethical Hedonism - do not constitute categories of em- 


pirical experience, but normative patterns of rationality. on 


the other hand, empiricism seas otherealization ag merely a tech- 
nical transfer of a fleld of activity brought about by the physi- 
cel expansion of the clvilization. 

In fact, Toynbee aways uneasily between his theological 
concepticn of inner self-determination and the ethersalization 
mich is merely a product of the civilization's growth (Environ- 
nental). Toynbee the empiricist sees the problems of Western 
civilization as oonsequences of a technological mastery, ( though 
the inconsistence Implicit in ak one point postulating that an 
imrovenent in technology donoutanven simplification and at 
another considering Gandhi's return te the spinning wheel as a 
symptom of a yearning for simplicity can not be overlooked). 
loynbee the theologian views the criteria of growth as emanations 
tia soul's self-articulation. What is the connection between 
these realms of necessity and freedom? Do arrested civiliza- 
jtlons result fron an insuperable challenge or a deficient res- 
cise 

Toynbee's eriticism of Spengler is curiously inept. 


Surely Spenglerts assertion of a Gulture as an organism did not 


i. Xant - Critique of Practical Reason. op. cit. p. 111. 
' See post Conclusions for further devolopmenta of this point. 
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imly that the culture and 1ts component individual consti tuted 
ho matually exclusive entities. Spengler would not deny that 
all activity presupposes individual volition. the crucial ques- 
‘ion is, however, whether this personal volition represents an 
tonanent, inexorable Deatiny~which Implicitly structures thought 
or Whether it aervas as the cause of a Civilization's develop- 
- nent. Toynbee offers no definite answer to this queation. He 
jentes the concept of a Culturse's soul, but his differentiation 
by growtn resembles the quibble of psychologists of whether a 


cnild'ta personality is formed before birth or begins to develop 


4 tron the first days. It seems thet after the first challenges 


are surmounted, the subsequent problemation, in Toynbese's terms, 
ia set in ever narrower limit. 

Tre dilenma of necessity and freedom stands unresolved. 
+ tie inadequacy of utilizing history as a technical proof of nor- 


J tative concepts has become more apparent. 


Asc 7 


i The fact that Toynbee's mimesis is very close to a concept 
of the soul will be developed see post "Conalusionsa®*, 
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we Ereakdown of Civilizations. 

The breakdown of Civilizations can never for Toynbee 
contain the sanction of an unavoidable fatality. If growth is 

a process of progressive atherealization, breakdown must result 
El from a failure of self-determinatlon. A challenge that does not 
evoke a successful response, constantly faces a failing civiliza- 
ition with its threatening presence. Under its inmmact the re- 
astive capacity of the civilization becomes exhausted; the 
creative majority loses its charm for the uninspired majority. 
‘imesis breaks down and society degenerates into antagonistic 
civesea. To escape these tensions of the now dominant minority, 
develops a universal state as an instrument repression. ‘The 
: internal proletariat gives expression to the frustration in its 
] soul by the creation of a universal church, the repository of 

a the meaning of history. His metaphysical dilemma ever accom- 

’ pany Toynbee on his journey through history. ‘fhe difficulty 

: : of uniting normative concepts with empirical deduction becomes 

| {wre pronounced. If all civilizations have collapsed or exhibit 
symp toms of breakdown how can the necessity of a society's de- 
tline be consistently denied? Why is Christianity of absolute 
\relidity in a cosmology which produces hizher religions as the 
Vaccidental consequence of socisl breakdown? These ars the ques~ 
“ons that dominate Toynbee's analysis of the breakdown of civil- 


zations, 


All civilizations that have heretofore oxisted have either 


1 
4 prosen down or exhibit all symptom of decay. An empirical 


3 arvey can not draw conclusions from this phenomena until ail 

jyssible theories have been examined. Toynbec rejects the arrcu- 

nent that the decline of civilizations results fron a seneral 

aseing of the earth, with an assertion of the relative youth of 

| the apecies in terms of ita life span. 

The racial thecry presents no greater difficuities. 

2 Based on Plato and Aristotle, it insista that all creative ad- 

| vance results from the infusion of virile blood into static 

- civilizations, all decline from the degeneration of this race. 

; Tug the Renaissance is conceived as due to the Lombard invas- 

& lons, the beneficial effects of which took several centuries 

to appear. Neverthelegs, according to Toynbee, empirical data 

= fails to support this thesig. Tne bloom of the Risorgimente 

= ocurred without any preceding barbarian invasion. 

What of the cyclical theory? Does the repetitive move- 

trent cf the stars find its counterpart in human history? At 

first blush, Toynbee!'s assumption of an elemental rhythm that 

E]opresses Ltself in alternate states of Yin and Yang, and With- 

drewal-and-Return lends support to this thesis. Toynbee denies 

that this constitutes a correct inference. Though the shuttle 
t waaves the web of time moves up and down, its movements 

ttrve as the condition for the creation of a meaningful eu 


he heel must turn in order to advance. Withdrawal-and-Retum, 


Ta tg ga a cae 
Toynbee wavers on the question of Western civilization but 

on the whole seema to includes it among the decaying socleties. 
This seems an unhapoy choice for the refutation of tha very 
likely, untenable race theory. The Risorgimento is hardly 
torparable in creative effectiveness to the Renalasance. 
Toynbee op, eit. Vol. IV. p. 35. 
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Yin and Varig do not disclose senseless cycles but eer 
: for the Liberation of the Promethean Elan of creativity. 

| | Breakdowns of Civilizations do not result from the opsra- 
‘ton of cosmic forces then but fron factors within human con- 
a -fa-trol, Yet what eriterda -for-the evaluation of decline exts t? 
roynpeo again examines the er a of the civilization to its 
Loss of control over the physical environment does not 


causa the breakdown of a civilization. On the contrary tech- 


nique may improve in many fields long after the decline has aet 
In, Wherever the command over the physical environment does 
Pidininish, 1t exhibits the consequences not the cause of social 
Fjoreakdowmm, The ability to construct roads did not decline 

;. after Marcus Aurelius, but Roman willingness to do so degener- 
ated. The technical knowledge for draining swamps existed 


throughout Rome's history, yet the capacity to respond to this 


-acmtinuing challenge suffered and so the campagna became, in 

a ‘ime, malaria-ridden. 

Losa of command over the human envirommnent also fails 
‘o qualify as a criterion for the breakdown of civilizations 

Pe in Toynbee's acheme. Indeed tha early stage of decline reveals 


i'great increase in the mastery of the himan environment. As 


This argument does not however, refute the necessity of a 
Clvilizgstion's decline. However purposeful the movement of 
the shuttle in objective terms, subjectively 4t involves 

Eas Growth end deeline of civilizations. See post Conclu- 
Slong. , 
These argumenta are presented at such length because without 
8ene glimpse of his methodology, Toynbee's philosophy be- 
Comes meaningless, 
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4 te breakdown proceeds and the inner strength of society dia- 
{sizates itself in domestic strife, the barbarians beyond the 
pordara cease to be charmed by the civiliretion's creativeness 
od overrun lerge areag, This, again, i186 a result not a cause 
of the inner decline. ‘The barbarians appearance on the civile 
Aigations geographical field heralds the beginning of the timo 

af troubles from which in time a now civilization emergeg.e 
Simllarly Toynbee denies that the impect of an alisn 
civilization may cause ae society's breakdown, An alien civili- 
4 ration succeeds in making its domination effective only in the 
iigeneed stages of social breakdown, A soolety that has uncer- 
ng fond @ prolonged "Time of Troubles", without being able to 

Pi coeate & univergal state may welcome an alien intrusion that afe 
P| torts relief from the intolerable warfare. This was the service 
= performed by the Osmanlis for the Orthodox-Christian civllization 
P| chich hed broken down in the Bulgar wars of the llth century. 

: fe internecine warfare of the subsequent centuries had not given 
way to the peace of a universal stats and in these oclroumstances 
tho Ottoman Eapire represented a relief from an appressive sit= 
ution, Thigs, too, according to Toynbee, seems the condition of 
inssia, Japan and India all of which achieved universal states 
nder Western ee 

Tta human environment may absorb a society in two ways. 


(Re more painful process of apparentation-end-affillation really 


x 
% 
7 
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agoresents a victory through defeat for the inner meaning of 
Fiche civilization is salvaged through the agoney of a wmiversal 
sureh. The total absorption into an alten civilization on the 


thor band, results in the atrophy of all cultural activity. 


breacdown, and does not cause it. 


If the breakdow of civilizations does not result from 
loss of command over either the physical or human environment, 
: sat does account for the high incidence of fatalities among 
; tivilizations? Toynbee finds part of the answor in the faculty 
; ti mimesis, ‘This soclal drill, the cocnsaquence of Manta in- 

: ability to sbanee directly the inspiration of the Seints, re- 
presents a short cut fraught with dangers. Just as increased 
vechnological efficiency increases the responsibility of the 


‘ engineer, so the faculty of mimesis becomes dangerous if directed 


: outgide the path charted by the creative minority. Mimesis ia 
; tver threatened by its mechanicalmess., Tradition provides ar- 
& dinarily the best guarantee for the safe direction of mimesis. 
/ The civilization, however, has broken the "cake of custom" - 

E Md is therefore foroed to live dangerously, the brealdow of 
, |nnesig its ever present threat. 

Their dependence on mimesis exposes creative psrsonal- 


les to many dangers. ‘the leaders may become infected with the 


——. 


“Toynbee op. cit. Vol. IV. p. 128. 


Ineither case the human environment's intrusaton follows .social 
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ieee they deliberately instilled in their followers. This 


ilj transform the purposeful advance into robot-line activity. 


i= 


the loss of creativeness destroys their claim to leadership. 


Es¢ The magic charm evaporates and the multitude which heretofore 


followed. ungues tiontng.y. mutinies. Power replaces ang wwira 


3 the social tie. The exercise of force constitutes an abuse 
‘of trust which eventually dooms its perpetrators. The fatlure 

f the Promethean alan leads to: a loas of harmony. The society 
arjiculates Ltself into classes and dissipates ita strength in 

4 Inner eccetiaas, 

The intractability of institutions provides another 
obstacle to the uniform growth of civilizations. The precept 

: that the best adapted methods yield maximm results contained, 

4 in Christ's saying that new wine should not be placed in old 

'. mae: can be successfully applied only ina family. Society, 
= however, as the common ground of many person's field of action, 
E severely limits the range of possible adaptation. 

Social readjustments have to contend with the via inortila 
: jtat attempts at all times to keep the structure static. Creat- 
: Hive forces can overcame these tendencies by gradual adjustment, 
eee old institutions for new purposes or by violently 

5 tininating the inelastia atructure. ‘the violent removal of the 


, {&struction is revolution, a process of retarded mimesis, the 


nt etter errr tt 


' See post. This according to Toynbee is the condition of the 
arrested civilizations, 

4% Seo poat "The Disintegration of Civillzations." 

A Toynbee cp. clit, Vol. IV. p. 133. See poat "Concluaions". 
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= tribes the sudden change in human fortunes to the envy of the 


ES (ols. Heretedus! fable of the ring of Polycrates exhibits the 
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intensity of which is proportional to the anachronism to be 
ovarcome. Social enormities utilize old”institutions for pur~ 


soges they were never meant to fit. If the response accomplishes 


“ftself through adjustments, growth is assured. Revolutions, 


“90; may ass ist growth -by-r enoving—impe dadenent-s-to- -progressy——— 


nouth the resort to force ever constitutes a moral blighé, 


A 


normmities are the very embodinents of social breakdown, hov- 

ever, their perversion of institutions resulting in that rigid- 

itr of outlook which characterizes arrested and declining civil- 
1 


ZAtLONS « 


successive challenges are extremely rare. Indeed, it seems 


Pa that the successful solution of one problem severely limits the 


= reactive capacity to tha next ordeal. The insigit snd upright- 


hess which enabled the Pharisees to guide Jewry in its Babylon- 


Tan captivity, failed them when faced with the greater treasure 


of a supra-mundane kingdom promised by Christ. 
. This, too, is the motif of the Actic drama which as-~- 


. For illustrations sée Vol. IV p. 137-245, for discussion of | 
incormensurability of illustrations see vost "Conclusions". 


corre ceeggee 7 TSE ene eat pene meg ere 


7 gudden negation of being brought on by Divine disfavor, But 

‘in the legend of the end of Croesus emerges a deepening of the 

! understanding. And in Aeschylus the total collapse of all human 
‘aspirations results not from the aberration of a fickle Deity, 

cut from a. deficiency 1n the soul..of. the sufferer... Sin, not—..-.- 
-gvy dooms human endeavor. The sinners' blight follows an inner 


falienation from the Divine love, which makea him unworthy to 


continue as God's instrument. The nemesis of creativity con- 


gtitutes one aspect of this drams of the doom of Man, with God's 
irole merely passive, revealing the inevitable consequence of 

4 sinful conduct. 

= This aberretion accomplishes itself in two possible modes. 
Tne passive fault consists in resting on one's oara, in consid- 


H ering one's achievementa a aummit instead of a stepping stone, 


e2in wrshipping Time instead of eternity. The adoration of a 


7. 
1 
| 
| 
4 
ve 


glorious past tends to induce passivity towards the tasks of 


9 


@monent. The exaltation of the creature in place of tha 

; treator, characterizes the arrested clvilizations. ‘This is idol- 
3 airy, the replacement of the constantly true by the ephemeral. 

: Te active aberration exhibits the denial of limit, that 
Tulhes headlong into disaster, the psychological condition of 


iteing spoilt by succesa with annihilation ag its consequence. 


Toynbee distinguishes several forma of idolstry. The 


Yolization of an ephemeral self led Jewry to disaster. After 
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inaving divined a truth of eternal validity in the aublimity of 


tho One True God, Israel fell into the error of conceiving its 


ftepporary spiritual eminence as an sternal Divine sanction. 


f-? worshipping a past greatness, that had been sterilized by the 


2sccept the greater treasure offered to it by Christ. Thus 
sracl atvophied while Christianity was preached by Galilesns 
1 


land accepted by Gentiles. 


Similarly Athena had become the "education of Hellas" 


tin the 5th and 6th century. But this magnificent dicseue blinded 
‘athens to the import of new problems. The inadequacy of the 
/ fpolf organization as a stable base for further Hellenic growth 
5 mas the most pressing challenge of the 4th century Hellenic civil- 
. luation. Athens could react only by attempting to assert a mil- 
2 ‘tay hegemony and the limit of her physical strength was quickly 
jreached. The poiis were finally transcended by peripheral 
4oowers, Macedonia snd Rome, wnose prospects had initially seemed 
3 wch less bright than those of Athens. = Moreover, the glory of 
q jits philosophy evoked such an idolation, that the divine aaa 
2 reached by Paul fell on deaf ears in seea 


Enormi ties result from the idolization of an ephemeral 


F i institution exhibited by the limitationa of the Greek city states, 


these constant warfare led to the breakdown of the Hellenic 


foynbee op. cit. Vol. IV. p. 263. 

Toynbee op. cit. Vol. IV. p. 273.This.iliustrations Yoynbeets 
confusion of tne normative and the empirical. See poat 
"Conclusions". Further illustrated p. 274-303. 
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sa civilization.. Even after disintegration had run lis course and 
3 : 

the barbarians had occupied Rome, Justinian atterpted to invoke 
he Ghost of the Roman Empire for Belisarius' campaign in Italy. 


S 
4 his futile effort so depleted the resources of Anatolia, that 
= 


“| astern territories and caused the breakdown of that civiliza- 


1 
7 Hon. Similarly, the Parliament of Westminster, is performing 


4 functions for which it 1s organizationally unsuited. The re- 


. presentation of territorial units is the most effective demo- 


aa 


icratic device 1n an agricultural society. The complexities of 


> nodern industrialism, on the other hand, require a Parliament 


tL institution will in all likelihood prevent England from finding 
2 a solution to this 20th century challenge. 

The arrested oivilizations teatify to the final nemesis 
s of idolatry, the idolization of ephemeral techniques. They 
possess biological counterparts in those organiam, whose overly 
Ei successful adaptation to an environment has accounted for their 
| | retardation on the evolutionary scale. In the industrial sphere 
j : initial technological advantage is often purchased at the 

E ice of flexibility exemplified by the gradual decline of ¥en- 
E ; thester's comnercial position.. The excessive reliance on an 

| vheneral military technique leads to that sudden collapse of 
> apparent collossus, of which David's encounter with Goliath 


qh Toynbss op. cit. Vol. IV. p. 520-404. This contradicts an 
earlier assertion that the Bulyvar war caused the breakdown 
of the Orthodox-Christian oivilization., 


SURE ones ema eM ee 


the Sanassid-Empire-succeeded -in annexing most-of Dyseantiumts— 9 ~~ = 


1 based on a corporates structure. Yet the worship of this ephemeral 
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. 1 
gnstitutes the mythological intultion. Thus Toynbee has 


ascounted for threa types of idolatry, the idolization of an 
emnemeral self, an ephemeral institution, and ean ephemeral tech- 


nique, @ll manifestations of the passive form of the nemesis cf 


| of being spoilt by success. The consequent loss of mental and 

4 noral balance results in a blind impulse that tempts the soul to 

attempt the imcentuie ‘Here, too, Toynbee distinguishes several 

forms . 

Tose suicidalnesa of militarism derives from an arrogance 
In the exploitation of success, which fails to appreciate the 

s Umitsof its own physical strength. ‘The hatred of the subject 

; fopulationa is compounded by the fear of all neighboring states, 

those decision to end the constant state of insecurity leads to 

Pte inevitable extermination of the militarist. This was the 

4 tase of Assyria, which escaped the nemesis.of the idolization 

5 of an ephemeral technique . but whose recurrent resort to force 

a ‘uused a coalition ef all neighboring societies to wipe 1t off 


Eye face of the earth. 


- 4 For other illustrations see Toynbee op. cit. Vol. IV. p. 423-465. 
i" Toynbee op, cit, Vol. IV. p. #58. 
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Tne careers of Charlemagne and Timur Lenk reveal sharply 
; the suilcidalness of militarism. Their position ag’ guardians of 
f we civilization's marshes had placed great opportunities within 


E-: thelr grasp. The importance of border provinces derives from 


4 bo 
and thus vastly expand the civilization's geographical extend. 

a kecarded from another point-of-view, the articulation of the 
marshes exhibits an aspect of the procegs of etherealization. 

45y asaguming the task of military defense they liberate the ener- 
tles of the elvilization for other tasks and continued creative 

4 endeavor. 

Timur Lenk and Charlemagne failed to perform their proper 
Fifmetion. ‘They diverted thelr energies into the body of their 
oem civilization, and commenced a civil war, the only iasue of 


wich could be social breakdown. The Iranian civilization did 


A 
Ca 


Pa not long survive Timur's onslaught and Wostern Europe was saved 
4 froma similar fate only by the weakness of Charlemagnets songs 

2 and the f'resh challenge presented by the Noraemen. 

The intoxicaticn of sieceay constitutes a special in- 
qitance of the "active" nemesis of creativity in Toynbee's gatenas 
fonetgs secular and spiritual history exhibits ita symptoms. The 
Wetory over Hannibal so slackened Roman military discipline 
eee ENR 

y), Toynbee op. cit. Vol. IV. p. 491. ‘This contradicts the oon- 


, cept that expansion 1s a Bymptom of decay. 
j“" Toynbee op. cit. Voi. IV. p. 505. 


gent 


a 


: y RREB SSE product of his metaphysical doctrine. If growth 


Ee ea 
= iiscloses a successful reaponge to recurrent challenges, then 
es t 
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tht the next century saw a series of defeats at the hands of 

ouima tched segue in the spiritual field, Gregory had brought 

the Church out of the depth of disrepute into which it had fallen 
‘Jin the previous generations. But the initial successes against 


the Tmpire; caused the rapscy to Tose its “sense of proportion. ~~ 


se alliance with the Sicilian Norsemen sanctioned a usa of 


force that inextricably involved the church in the affairs of 


4 thie world. The fight to the death against the Hohenstauffen 
: ansued, symbolizing that idolization of au ephemeral self that 
ever contains its own nemesis. Innocent III's seeming pre- 
eninence only served to hide an inner weakness, of which the 


4 fabylonian captivity was to bear witress before the end of the 


4 contury. 


Thus the nemesia of creativity contains two possible 
aberrations. The passive sin of resting om one's oar expresses 
itself In the 1Jdolatry of the ephemeral. ‘The active fatlvre to 
recognize Jimits proves the saying "that thoge who Live by the 
sword, shall perish by the sword". The inevitable penalty in 


{ 
voth cases is death, : i 


Toynoee's concept of the breakdown of civilizations 1a 


Twin i a an 


1. Toynbee op. cit. Vol. IV. p. 506. This seems a better illus- 
tration for the passive aberration. 


i“iable cauaality for an tmmanent Dea tiny. 
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yreakdown must constitute the penalty for a falling self-deter- 
ninasion. The necessity of decline Js a function of a degener- 
zting purposiveness, not of a cosmic inoxorability. ‘the mechan- 


tealness of mimeagis, the Intractability of institutions and the 


qrious aspects of the nemesis of creativity serve as the ctrit=- ~~ 


sia by waich to evaluate social breakdowm. 

Yet no aspect of Toynbeots philosophy can free itself 
fron the difflculties and inconsistencies of his metaphysical 
sgsumptions. To assert that civilizations break down ag a re- 


sult of some failure of will-power on the part of its menbers 


f4is not refuting the doctrine of organic necessity. For, surely, 


Spengler too would admit that individuala constitute the entitles 


of action. The key problem resides in the dilemma of human vol-- 


2 tion as the causa ef the result of breakdom. This failing 


response may itself constitute the manifestation of an Imnanent 


decline, 


Toynbeats ambiguous postulation of purposiveness is conme- 


pounded by his theory of seclety as a common field of activity. 


Ii the intractability of institutiona results from the difficulty 


wf uodifying overlapping, dynamic fields, then the individual's 


F [freedom of action 1s severely Limited. ‘he only vortion left 

E q for purpostveness would be that part of a personts sphere out- 

_ j ide the common field. This in relation to the total range of 
: interaction must be, of nocessity, emall and insignificant. 


: hus, Toynbee, substitutes a mechanism for an organism, an in- 
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The Alfficulty of uniting the metaphysical assumptions 
wih an empirical method constantly recurs. For what is the 
reaning of 1.1m in a pragmatic context? It never becomes clear 
wether Toynbes condenme the Athenians for failing te understand 
the profounder truth represented by Paul or for a faulty analy-_ 
sis of tha wave of the future. 

No support can be found in historical data for the denial 
of tho inexorability of the decline, in the face of the collavse 

tof every heretofore existing civilization. The postulation of 
Fj a One True God in Christianity though a logical consequence of 
a toynbeet's theology, rejects the very pattern of recurrence 

z necessary to establish a historical Law. For a God can not be 
s both exclusive and the accidental result of a civilization's 

| decline. 

The deficiency of moral stancards implied by the use of 
+ force may be well founded 1n theology, yet the only criterion 
ie empirical data admits is failure. And so Toyntestsa ultimate proof 


| Tesides in technical excellency, his final standard of values in | 


‘he ability to prevail. 
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| we Disintepration of Civilizations - Schism in the Body Soctal. 
The breakdown of Civilizations issues into disintegra- 

Bion if tua capacity to react to challenges becomes permanently 

fstaltified. The sense of frustration in the body social leads 

1 


tts an articu 


4nto classes, the 


44f which dissipates the strength of the civilization. 

The analysis of the disintegration of civillzations re- 
doresents the culmination of Toynbee's vhilosophy, the revelation 
dof his metaphysical coctrine. Out of the ashes of the City of 
PS Destruction emerges a profounder level of world experience, the 
Ei sura-nundane level of reality. The period of breakdown had 
L ywrevented the creative forces of the civilization from realiz- 
3 {nz their potentialities. Though this static condition exhibits 
a level of Integration, its duration is ephemeral .Since it was 

ettained outside of -God's eueue this type of Yin can not last. 
‘ Avainst this negation of creativity, the secession of the inter- 
: - fal proletariat constitutes a dynamic reaction. Yin changes to 
any again. Humanity proceeds on its Journey up the precipe. 

E : te universal church which salvages the purposiveness in life 

f isves content to the void in the soul and reveals truths of 

= eternal validity. 
= Toyndee's metaphysical dilemmas.are ever present, how- 
lerer, 


How can the accidental consequence of soci2] breakdown 


q i@body the meaning ef history? How can an empiricist evaluate 


eatin eeereeerreerhareienyeeer nts 


al. Or the sanction of evolution. Toynbes aways batween the 
biological and the theological interpretation of history. 


ba 
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the possible inward reactions to a state of disintegration? 
Indeed, what does the soul's anguisn matter except as it en- 
podies itself institutionally? Toynbeets empiricism forces 


4 to consider permanence a criterion for inward fitnees. This 


yaises.the key problems of his philosophy. . Does the growth and. . 


: decay of civilizations contain the moral sanction of history, 
fron woich Man can learn rules not only for moral but at the 
sane time of successful conduct? Does salvation or hope reside 
in phenomenal appearance or inner experience? It is the Kant's 
qery again, the original dilemma restated, containing our meta- 


miysical standard for the interpretation of Tcynbee. 


If breakdown reveals a failure of self-determination 
pimust it inevitably lead: ta disintegration? Toynbee turns to 
< his "well-tried empirical method" for a solution. Just as birth 
Vila not necessarily involvo growth - g90 breakdown doas not in- 
jwitobly lead to collapse. The alternative of disintegration 
443 petrification, 4 state of creative impotence, Its dominant 


‘poli tical form is a totalitarianism which accentuates the time- 


 jless evenness of existence, under which philosophy and art 

: 2 

; j languish, but natural-science continuss_to grow, 

Growth reveals a process of differentiation. The unique- 


Ness of each challenge as a function of ths previous response 


For full discussion see post "Conclusions" And Appendix A = 
The Concenta of Mearing,. 

ye Yoynbee op. cit. Vol. V. p. 10. ‘This relies heavily on a 
Combination af Spengler'sa Caesarism and fallah-state. 
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qesewtines the civillgation's specifile development and artistic 
Se syle. The opposite holds true for disintegration. There the 
fgilure to meet the problem results in the oontinuous confront- 
ation of the same challenge. The unhappy soul struggles in 

2 yin, dissipating ita inner strength .in..the. —futile- -attemp t--to= 
escape defeat. For each unsuccessful response causes an incre= 
Ef ihe in the formidability of the challenge and a loss of capacity 
to respond. Therefore avery disintegration accomplishes itself 
. | through standardization expressed ina universal atate, a. uni- 
yersal church and a Voelkerwanderung,. 

Toynbee finds one criterion for disintegration in the 
2 existence of a schism in the body social, an articulation into 


: “incomgatible social groups. To ba sure, the growth phase was 
a 2 


eqicclal bond, the distinction into cleasses seyealine merely a 

: stechnical division of labor. But now the claim of leadership 

9 evapora ted and the creative minority rules by force. The 
qgupiication of power makes a violent response in the ucreative 
eas which forms the internal proletariat. And beyond the 


2 ee border an external prolstariat threateningly faces 


@ dominant minority. 


Any attempt to heal the schism in the body social is 


| 
\ Toynbee Vol. V. p. 13. ‘This is another instance of Toynbee's 


a of the word "soul" for a civilization, See post "Conclu- 
§long" , 


i Toynbee op. cit. Vol. V. p. 15. 
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co 


eee 


1 wxeshift solutions. Toynbee believes that the Marxian phil- 
osophy accurately describes the condition of a civilization’ 
neving towards collapse amidst an ever greater accentuation or 


i class oppositions. But the Old Testament strain in Marx also 


E 4 point 


‘vor the vision of tha classless society; transcends economic as- 


« through suffering, of happiness througn agony does not represent 
24 1 


ir for Toynbee a bridging of the schism but its immanent purpoge. 


' this is Pelingenssia,the new level of Integration. 
: Schism-and-Paligenesia appears ,like Withdrawal-and-Retum, 
Jas another beat of the slomental rhythm, of which Yin and Yang 

= represent phases. It exhibits the mechanlam by which the condi- 

: tion of dynamic activity maintains itself. The schism represents 
‘ the withdrawal. The dominant minority which clings to its posi- 

i tion against all Seige: has forced society into a static mould. 
7 he secession of the internal proletariat constitutes a dynamic 

) Tesponse, the disturbance of the uneasy equilibrium. It withdraws 


E 4 


f \*sony fs shared by a small group of inspired peracnalities, the 


to work out the solutions of the next phase of development. Ita 


E lev creative minority, which utilizes the faculty of mimesis to 


Btnse 


{control the mass of the internal proletariat. In relation to this 


Toynbee op. cit. Vol. V. p. 28. 
i‘: Toynbee Vol. V. p. 26 (op. oit.) 


the way towards a means of transcending this conflict... 
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| emanic group, the dominant minority merely constitutes an enor- 


When the work of creation has proceeded and found its 


inati tutional embodiment in the universal church,Palingenesia en- 


F ! fresh advance. 


Each component of the disintegrating civilization develops 
z a distinctive institution in response to the challenge of decline. 
: the internal proletariat meatiee the Universal Church, the Dome 

i inant minority founds the Universal State and the External Pre- 

} letariat forms itself thto barbarian war-bands. Each inatitution 
4 noroover allows for the articulation of an active and a passive 
“Jaet of attitudes. 

Its monopoly of force enables the dominant minority to 

4 the univsrsal state as a response to the challenge of the inter- 
tecine warfare of parochial states. Toynbee distinguishes three 
|characteristic human types as products of this military success, 

7 the conqueror, exemplified by Alexander, the hangman and the . 

: vatrel, The wastrel exemplifies the tremendous increase of 

1 tha material scale of life brought about by territorial expan- 

: | aion, He appeared in the abner aristocracy after the defeat of 

| lemival end in the Pyramid builders of Egypt. ‘the hangman is 
kfamiliar figure of the dominant minority of decaying civilizations, 


l, this 1s the return-phassa. 


j aictretmeneDee ene tenete epee ne ening, Athe.condi-tion-—of- dee. eee 
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represented by Titus in the Hellenic civilization and ranging 

fron the princes who consigned the Anabaptists to the ee to 

=a the Hagis in the Western civilization. 

Yet the dominant minority also produces different and 

? poiler Individuals. he uriversal state brings peice to a sutfer=" ~ 
i ing humanity after the intolerable "Period of Contending States". 
jhough its existence is ephemeral, the universal stata in full 

ploom develops administrators whose unselfishness and devotion 

to duty hides the inner weakness of all institutions. This was 

the condition of the Roman Empire in the 2nd century when the 
iexcellence of its civil service achieved the deceptive bloom 

“4 ed ynieh really was that society's Indian summer, Similarly the 

i changing ethos of the deminant minority in the West in the 20th 
3 century has replaced the biatant exploitation of Colonial areas 
= vith at least a lip service to the welfare of the indigenous 

4 population. 

Te ethos of the administrator develops from the dominant 
junority's mest spiritual creation, the achool of philosophy. | 
ii li transforms the Roman wolf into a Platonic SeainctiGee It | 
Weaves into the texture of the disintegrating society those moral | 
P 4 irecepts which represent the only enduring results of Its exist- 


{ amce. Yet the universal state is beyond salvation. ‘The union 
4 : detwean the dominant minority and philosophy is never compists. | 


Toynbee op, cit. Vol. V. p. 41. ‘Thia seems to date the dis- 
intepration of the Weatern civilization several centuries : 
tefore even Spengler, 

Toynbee op. cit. Vol. V. p. 39. 
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: we Original Sin of Militarism constantly reappears, not to be 


avoided by even the most high-minded rulers such as Marcus and 
: 1 


The schools of philosophy express an attitude bern of 


i frustration, .a reaction to the inadequacies of life. 


24. Petachment, the contemplation that imiows no social responsib- 
me the withdrawal which is conceived as an end, the return 
lchick exhibits an inner sacrifice. They find refuge from the 
oressive present in an assertion of determinism, of which the 
‘riunph of Astrology in the iiellenic and Babylonian world furnish 
= ine most notable ee Philosophy does not represent the 
ultimate answer to the inner void of the civilization. It may, 
showever,. agsist the dlalectical formulation of the only true 
solution, the higher religion, Finally when disintegration has 
drm its course, only the universal church remains as the chrysalis 
gf a new civilization into the body of which the dominant minor- 


Raity merges and disappears. 


Toynbee conceives the internal proletariat as the product 
ta state of mind, not of an economic condition. It 1s inspired 
- ay a consciousness of having oeon deprived of lta rightful place 


43h the commund ty , of mee in put not of a society, of being un- 


Toynbee op. cit. Vol. V. p. 79 (f.n.) See post "Conclusiona”™ 
for discussion of this concept. 

This criticism of Detachment seems contradicted by the very 
*xlatence of Plato and Aristotle's political philosophy, 
“iuich indicates some concern with the affairs of this world. 
Toynbeo op. cit. Vol. V. p. 58 considers Cartesianiam the 
Western counterpart of Determinism, 
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ented and useless. Its resentment inspires a constant applica- 
tion of repressive measureg which only serve to accentuate the 
rift. 

All declining socisties contain an internal proletariat 
sruited from three distinct sources: The disinheri ted and up-.. 
; rooted members of its own body social, fae partially aisimerited 
cononents of alien conquered civilizations who are exploited 

in their native environment and the doubly disinherited con- 
scripts from sub fect populations whose exploltation involves 

their juan tatien. The destruction of the Hellenic peas- 
antry by the introduction of the Latafundias is paralleled in 

the fest by the pernicious consequences af the Enclosure movement. 

the indlgensous Syriac internal proletariat of the Hellenic civil- 
disation hes its counterpart in the Indian component of the West- 
ern Great eG The institution of slavery blighted both 
civilizations. 

All the typical reactions of the dominant minority to 

ihe pervasive sense of futility manifest themselves in the inter- 
S nal proletariat, ag well. ‘he arbitrariness of the rulers evokes 


he rebellion of the oppressed. The "violent" response however, 


Toynbes op. cit. Vol. V. p. 66. 

There seems no warranty for including India and other colonial 
dependencies in the Western society. ‘he only connection be- 
tween India and the West is on the technical (economic) and 
Dolitical plane. ‘This, in Toynbee's terms, 1s a conssquence 
of Vestern disintegration not of Indlan inclusion in the 
“western Civilization. 
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sickly and the peasant and Anabaptist revolts in the West emerges 


bc plternative response. ‘the gentle attitude, exhibiting a pro- 


Cerone f decide. whether..fouse its. hold—on—the.. hear. ts. Ot. 4the.internal. sy eae 


yigignal recognition of limits issues in a religion which is at 


once faced with the crucial dilemma of 1ts axistence. It must 


sroletariat for the satisfaction of immediate political aims ar 
4vhether to confine itself to the satisfaction of the greater 
4 spiritual wants. 


Judaigm chose the first alternative. Its nemesis became 


2g pb gy ny et ah a oe lenge SESS 
. , 
ry , # 


4 tie futile search for a Messiah to actualize a parochial state. 


it Christ set Christianity firmly on the other path. His repri- 


ie: at ile 


2 mand of Peter exhibita a final level of transcendental reconcil- : 
ea 1 
E-ydation which guaranteed the eventusl triumoh of Christianity. “ 


“Vl amitarty, Jewish survival, was not assured until the realiza- 


 4iion that the Kingdom of God was not an external state and that | 
a 2 i 
nan must abstain from all attempts to promote the Divine plan. 


ssiesietncemitesaestin: meiestaintimmnsametiita ain bibeiint aoe rennet aed 


The spiritual superiority of the internal proletariat 
4 wer the dominant minority becomes apparent in their comparative | 
. inatitutdonal eribodimenta.. The Universal state 1s a child of 
4 dlitarism; the universal church exhibits a new level of inner 
4 reconetliation. The dominant minority's gentle response issues 
: : ina philosophy which preaches Detachment as the highest state 


: {bliss and an idolatrous religion of self-worship in the form 
5 


z ; f the Divus cult. | 


4 fynbee op. cit. Vol. V. p. 75. 
Toynbee op. cit. Vol. V. p. 76. 
this is a good illustration of Toynbee's normative concepts. 
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Toynbee finds most of these symptoms of disintegration 
in the Western civilization as well. The dominant minority has 
failed to solve the problem of the internecine warfare of par- 


10 


gouiel utates, the increasing violence of which multiplies the 


ltheosophy, a re-emerging astrology and the tdolateous adoration 


of netlon~states. 


the internal proletariat on the other hand, after its 


q | unsuccessful violence in the Peasant's revolt, has learned in 


rany respects the ways of gentleness. he Quakers illustrated 


a 


“doy their prosperity that "the meek shall inherit the earth” and 
)4|"that honesty is the best policy”. Tne violence of Marxism has 
Tyeen tempered until it has been transformed into a likeness of 


. 4 ce dominant minority's totalitarian worship of the state. But 


“ 


z the miracle of Christianity represents the deepest manifesta- 

% ‘lon of Western Gentleness. In the souls of races but a genera-~ 
a tlon removed from slavery, Christianity has been revitalized and 
‘ arain becomes a living force. The hold of the neopagan dominent 
s ainord ty ts visibly lessening and hope again flows through the 
[trenches of Western spoleeeate Toynbee expressed the belief 
4 [het this tottering civilization, which has been reduced to its 


» JMesent state by the intoxication of wlotory over Physical Nature, 


|. loynbee op. cit. Vol. WV. p. 174. See post for discussion of 
, Mis argument. 
{* Toynbee op. cit. Vol. V. p.193. 
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nay become the first to escupe 1ts nemesis, to find peace through 


2 eentleness 9nd life through Christ. 


The gaeerneT: role Cantey Sonal tutes itself in response 


fb th 
growth phase the barbarian's mimesis had been directed towards 

the creative minority's cultural achievements. The area of ton- 
i tact between the two societies had been fluid, the extend of 
} cultural radlatlon determined by the civilization's Inner energy. 


4 iat the emergence of the dominant minority sees a secession by 


4 
|. 
| 


; 
fen : 

. 

; 

; . 


| the barbarians whu now form the external proietariat. The 

3 boundary becomes fixed and the two antagonists face each other 
- across a limes in an uneasy truce before the inevitable clash. 
The external proletarlat may continue to adopt the 

& clvilization’s still superior techniqus, but the inner relation- 
‘ ain has ceased and conflict is the unavoidable ciimax. For the 
E external proletariat possesses effective means of physical re- 
: wstance. In contrast to the internal proletariat, the majorlty 


af its membera ara outside the domineant minority'sa direct con- 


temesis of creativity, while the external proletariat experiences 


te Moreover, the dominant minority is exposed to all the 
ieee additiona. in strength from the ranks of the ever more 


: : Mazruntled barbarians, 


Violence 1s therefore the most typical reaction of the 


For other illustrations aee Toynbee op, cit. Vol. V. p. 76-194, 
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4 agternal proletariat. Its institutional embodiment are the 
paruarian war-bends, vhose penetration of the civilization's 
territary heralds the beginning of the interregnum, The exter- 


The 


4ity in all its manifestations of which precreation and military 


ed defense aro the most Iimportent. Thus the Goddess of fertility 
constitutes the primary religious symbolism of the earliest 
ca stage of development while the god of destruction plays a very 
- subsidiary role. The emergence of a military frontier, however, 
j engenders a social revolution. ‘he energies of the community 
= are henceforth directed towards conquest, with a consequent in- 
S version of the relative importance of the procreative and des- 
tractive activities. The God of war appears as the Divinity 
a towards which the worship of the external proletariat begins 
: vo be directed, a testimony to 1ts choice of the attitude of 
iolence,. 

Even this period 1s not without its creativeness however. 
eg ihe Homeric poems testify to a profoundity of Weseon Sere wad 


to be repeated in the English and Sandinavian epics. Tne ex- 


ae barbarian war bands have accepted the universal church of 
ce ine Internal proletariat and under its gentle guidance creatad 
‘nex clvilization. And so the history of the external prole- 


irlat, too, reveala the ultimate victory of Gentleness over 
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wolence, the attainment of peace through strife. The City of 
jpestruction appears as ephemeral as the universal state and out 
of its ashes rises the Inner meaning of history, to which even 


+e barbarians must bow, the Universal Church. 


The analysis of the disintegration of civilizations ex- 


hibits the happiest application of Toynbeets pragmatic method. 
ror the imner contradictions of his metaphysical pattern are 

nere at a minimum. Whatever the cause of aoclety's breakdowm 

its fasue into eae discloses that inevitability, that 


= "standardization", for the apprehension of which an empirical 


Acpahrdirlatingaetpe Riera ail bey aah areceibiactisaaht dinkeend aBedtin A diickoas 
: ; = ; 

* 

- 


z 


=; anproach is ideally suited. Ail disintegration proceeds through 

EG the agency of a dominant minority, a seceding internal prole- 

ed tarlat and invading barbarian war-bands. The schism in the body 

; social becomes ever wider, the frustration in the soul unbridge- 

able, he possible reactions to this dilemna are limited and 

e emfined to alternative violent or gentle responses. MNowever 

oly the gentle responses contain the seeds of creativeness, only 


he Universal Church possesses a future, 


Yet even here Toynbeets normative pattern and its irre- 


- toncliability wlth the historical data emerges. The truth of the 


TA ti Si ah DEAR ba ee FRAN ti lhe aby ant ep Rati iy 
P 


. Universal Church seems in the final analysis merely founded on 


Lis future, the evil of the repressive measures of the universal 


gitate on their futility. "“Honeaty is the best policy" becomes 


1. Toynbee op, cit. Vol, V. p. 13. 
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in Taynbee's interpretation of the Quakers primarily a maxim of 


4 prudent conduct. It is not apparent vhether an inner attitude 


7 accident. The miracle of Christianity may cause its embodiment 
in the Universal of a second decaying civilization but this can 
‘ heave no bearing on the fate of the Western Civillzation. For 

: the essence of a Universal Church is the supra-mundane plane of 
: reality. Its full meaning its only realized after disintegration 
5 has pun its course and barbarian war bands toppled the City of 
‘ lestruction. Chriatienity could then become the chrysalis-in 

4 foynbee's scheme~of a new civilizations. But its conception ag 
the materlal salvation of the West repeats that very sin for 

P| thich Toynbee castigates Athens, the idolization of an ephemeral 
F Self. 


Toe mere descrintion of the institutional manifestations 
of disintegration can never, for Toynbee, exhaust the sesence of 


ai process. Just as growth was revealed ag a rhythm of pro- 


of command over the environment, just as breakdown resulted from 


ifailure in the capacity to respond successfully to recurrent 

. chalienges, so disintegration hides a desper meaning. The schism 
in the body social represents merely a symptom of that profcunder 
+ schism of the soul which is tne real cause of society's collapgze. 
4 whe growth phase of the civilization had witnessed a consistent 
a directedness in all fields of behavior, feeling and eee But 
‘ vith disintegration the possible reactions become polarized 

- (inte inconclusive alternatives. A choice between the active and 


A ee passive option is tha only freedom left to the soul which has 


hac epee ee etree th Repeat yo 
so ri 
- wa vs 
le e £ 


lost its creativeness and which participatas, either as villain 
wrvictim, in the social ebaGeaticn 

This aspect of Toynbee's philosophy results in a total 
= treakdown of his method. The state of a soul is approachable in 


4 j*mms of empirical analysis only in its Institutional embodi- 


tents. The interpretation of their inner meaning must remain 

‘netaphysical construction. An attempt to derive historical 

las from a categorization of states of mind which are really 
a Arr * 

\ Toynbee op. cit. Vol. VI. p. 375. 


* For discussion of this ambiguity see post "Conclusions". 
7" See appendix A. The Concepts of Meaning. 
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emanations of theological view-points, can not claim to base 
ltgss1f on the surface manifestations of phenomenal appearance. 
ite full implications of Toynbee'ts concept of the Promethean 
felan reveal themselves. Its immanent working had always geemed 


to contradict the purposiveness 


a aeposnS bz a noe Sugeais eines aes conscious attempt to change 

2tha present condition constitutes the sin of archaism or futur- 
isa, the penalty for weich is disintegration. We are back with 
jkegel's "whatever is, ls right". We have not really transcended 


Spengler, The problem of freedom and necessity remains unsolved, 


Disintegration reflects the schism in a soul, which has 
 |destroyed lta creativity and whose collapse is approaching amidst 
: nunting frustration. Every aspect of life exhibits this inward 
: illemma, no part of society can escape it. Yet since the prob- 

£ lems faced by Gach component vary, the schism will reveal itself 
ina different form in the typical reactions of each class. 
Toynbee distinguishes several symptoms of inward frus- 

. vation on the planes of behavior, feeling and life. On the plane 
¥ ‘behavior the loss of creativity evokes the alternatives of 

s tendon and self-control, each an attempt to coax out of nature 
Pde inspiration which has been wantonly destroyed. While the 

q detnant minority endeavors to recapture the charm of its youth, 

4 ‘lther by giving reign to the passvene or by their strict control, 


— 


F i‘ For full discussion see post Conclusicns. 


thease. 
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ne internal proletariat seeks a substitute for the icst art of 
fgimesis. The lack of leadership accentuates the inner helpless- 
esa of the mass. Its alternatives are truancy and martyrdom, 


zg shnirxing of responsibility made possible by the breakdown of 


qiactyline ora conscious quest for a death that will finally ~~ PE OS 


i end all uncertainty. 

Qn the plane of feeling the reactions occur to a reversal 
iof the Promethean elan by which growth had accomplished er 
the gense of drift exhivits the passive response, a resignation 

to the enigmatic Universe which under either the aspect of chance 


- of Hecessity accentuates the Impotence of Man. When the failure 


2 {9 viewed subjectively the sense of sin appeara, a recognition 


= of an inward failure to master life, an admission of iInadeauacy, 
= the condition for salvation. 

The breakdown of growth is accompanied by a cessation of 
Athe differentiation which had produced the civilization's style. 
‘dhe gick soul loses ita sense of form and gives vent to a feel- 


ing of promiscuity, expressed in ths blending of incompatible 


xe ‘isn of religion and philosophy. Yet the profounder souls of 


ae the emergence of a cosmopolitan language, the syncre- 


{ch soclety sense a profound meaning in the losa of styla, an 


j{prehension of unity behind tha growth and decay of ephemeral 


jitetitutions. The sensa of unity conjures a Cosmos of eternal 


wlidity out of the chaotio appearence of the phenomenal world. 


j\ Toynbee op. cit. Vol. V. p. 380. 
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On the plane of life, the transfer of the field of action 
fron the Macrocosm to the Microcosm, the etherealization, is re- 
placed by two pairs of alternative modes of behavior. On ‘his 
plane, however, there exists an option between a pair of violent 


ad-e-paix.of_centle.responaes,-betyeen.the attempt..of--neali ge. 


inc one's aspirations on the material levei or the apprehension 
Sof a teeper truth transcending mere appearance. Archaism and 

: Futurism constitute the violent options, a prajection of longing 
siin Mme, the quest for a Utopia which evades the challenge pre- 
sa sented by the change in spiritual ianeea Tne doom of this 

= endeavor causes a violent eruption of the pent-up frustration 

a ond seals the doom of the society. When all material hopes are 
J {disappointed the gentle response re-emerges, the recognition by 
« mi: of his limits, the humility which transcends itself, the 
faith that movas aGumetiian: Detachment and To 


Sthe bliss of contemplation and the salvation through God's love 


wan AhtF HO ald A nei Tidal AN RAR He BOs til ng tation an antl liad Sade Deel lth enti 
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‘fppear, the guarantee, at the eleventh hour, of the continuation 
tf the meaning of life. 

Any society contains creative personalities, agents of 
imamic activity, embodiments of the new level of Yin. Buta 
“4 Usintegra ting society offers no obvious field of activity for 
| | atership. Mimesis has broken down and attempts at revitaliza- 


d gan are bound to be tentative and uncertain. As the achism in 


[a 


' Toynbee op. cit. Vol. V. p. 383. 
. lombee OD e clt. Vol. Vv. pa ool. 
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the souL of the civilization becomes vider, the inspired indiv- 
jguals appear in the role of Saviours, their effectivensss 
: ; getermined by the attitude of life they represent. For Gentle-= 


339 Will always triumph over Violence, peace over discord, 


AS 


terlalisn, God's 1 


iverse, shines as a beacon of mercy through the gloom of col- 


vi 


esq lange. 


Abandon and self-control constitute Toynbee's conception 
{of the reactions of a soul which attempts to claim the sanction 
af nature for the absence of its creativeness. Abandon ascribes 
the loss of its inspiration to the inner separation from a state 
3 of nature and attemots to recapture its youth by giving free 
2{telm to all spontaneous appetites. Its representatives are 

4 Trasyrachus and Alcibiades in the Hellenic civilization, Rousseau 
: and Machiavelli in the West. 

Self-Control, tno, claims the sanction of Nature. Salva- 
tion from the intolerable present ts sought in disciplining the 
- tage emotions, in the melancholy rejection of the world, of which 
4 larcua Aurelius and Savonarola furnish the outstanding speutea 
- Truancy and martyrdom represent the alternatives by which 

& ‘leaderless mass seeks to find a substitute for the losa of 
“rection 1mduced by the collapse of mimesis. Just as in an 
imy the relaxation of Aiscipline offers a moral excuse for the 
Se Ss 


qk, Toynbee op. cit. Vol. VI. p. 175. 


foynbee op. cit. Vol. V. p. 403. 


8, the motive force of the 


verge? 
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Se surking of danger so truancy in a disintegrating society ap- 
fyjara 4d an alternative to the purposiveness which has become 


gyressive. Thia was the reaction of Sparta and Athens at a tine 


hen only unity could prevent a Roman hegemony over Grecee. This, 


" of the West. 


i yaich hag out Atself off from its spiritual heritage and substie- 
4 ‘ited a secular idol in the form of the natlonal stata for tha 
‘ spiritual basis of its greatness. 
z Yet the sceptre of defeat may cause cther minds to attempt 
ito salvage their ideals by courting death without any hope of 


mterial reward. Socrates refused all chances to play truant 


| 

H” net a martyr's death. In ita hour of trial, the Christian 

7 chirch steadfastly refused the very tempting and very easy escaps 
ie formal allegiance to Ee Divus. ‘The blood of her martyrs fur- 
; nished ths condition of ies os ("> - eventual triumph. As an 

: Indication that the spirit of the martyra is yet with us, ee 


jand Xoore chose death rather than the igmominity of truancy. 


Toynbee turns next to ay examination of the impact of 
sintegration on the plane of feeling. ‘the loss of the Prome- 
j itean elan of growth faces the soul with the very negation of 
Valstence, from which the sgibe of drift and the sense of Sin 
\reoresent antithetical methods of refuge. ‘he feeling of drift 


{"Pears as the consequence of an idolatry of Necessity or Chance, 


i Toynbee op. cit. Vol. V. p. 411. For a discussion of these 
| illustrations see post Conclusicns. 
-_ 


5 


EE 


z i ,sin which inevitably leads to breakdown. Necessity and Chance 
ave correlative as the expressions of 4 soul which represents 
‘ss defeats subjectively as blind disorder and its objectiva 
operation under the aspect of Inevitability. The West haa wor- 
rinciple. Bub Fate, too, has been the sy Jeet of adoration. 
ae Calvinist doctrine of predestination, the counterpart of 
se Hellenic Tyche, introduced determinlam into the lives and 
fortunes of human Scie 
But while an idolatry of Fate may serve as an_opiate in 
4 instilling In the soul an acquiescence in a disaster assumed toe 
nave its root In external circumstances, its counterpart, the 
{sense of sin acts as a powerful stimulus. Man turns inward for 
an explanation of his failure and attempts to make himself 
“jyorthy of recelying God's grace. The road from an unconquer- 


i:le Necessity to a conqueratle Sin is the saving truth which 


Dever 


pevented Judaism frdm rushing headl one into disaster through 


Non had to discover this great truth slewly, but the West was 


idolization of an Ephemeral aaa The Hellenic Civiliza- 
i 
es te in growlug out of the chrysalis of a higher religion. 


+ SET eer a a agree 


‘ho Nestern hostility to ita noble heritage, the repudiation of 


ah may well doom the Great Society. Only by repenting can 


ts illustrates the perversity of human nature better than 


tae Toynbes op. cit. Vol. V. p. 430. For the lack of inner rela- 
i tlonship batween Tychs and Calvin ses port "Conclusions". It 
', “uUld seem to fit much better under Senses of Sin, 

\" hee ante p. 
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1 
eagtern man save himself from the nemesis of his ate. 


A sense of promiscuity appears as the passive BUDS er eats 


; for tha sense of aa which has esha Rcd al with the breakdown 


aa a 


{ty and in all social classes. The dominant minority exhibita 
the most pronounced tendencles towards promiscuity. Its mili- 
tary technique is usually an amsigam of the successful methods 
of neighboring civilizations. An axtensive dilution accompan- 


jes the expansion of the army the insatiable requirements of 


Fy which are the consequence of the campaigns for attaining the 


uiversal state. Common military service vulgarizes the domin- 


gant minority. The lack of inward strength forces the dominant 


e | alnority to follow the immediate trend. When Christianity was 
2 small and without popular support, the persecutions of Rome wera 


¢ persistent, if half-hearted. But once Christianity had achieved 


&posltion of eminence, the dominant minority reluctantly fol- 
loved the internal prcletariat's lead, by announsing its own 
cceettone 

The Gontaen: mincrity's barbarization matches its vul- 


ferization. the establishment of a military frontier across 


1 ialch the external proletariat ever threatens to erupt testifies 


Toynbee op. cit. Vol. V. Bp. 459. — ; 
“ Toynbee op. cit. Vol. V. p. 439. Thia of course may be the 
Secret of their success. ; 
Toynbee op. cit. Vol. V. p.456. a 
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3 to a barbarian war-band's feat-of-arms. Since the moral fiber 


of the dominant mincrity is steadily degenerating the balance 


i giong the limes inclines in the barbarian's favor. ‘the attempt 


2 tg) solve this chailenge by enrolling the barvarian war-bands in 


@@ minority a prisoner in its own house. This was the case in Rome, 
ar and may occur with the Indian army, the large msjority of which 


$43 pecrutted from the external prolatariat. 


Vulgarity in Art and Manners is a concomitant of dlsin- 


A tegration. The Western artist consciously turns his back on 
this great tradition, as did hia Hellenic predecessor, Nigger 
z dances and a Byzantian architecture constitute expressions which 


fAnust remain ever foreign to the souls of a true Western creator, 


1 4 
dooming thelr present improvisators to sterility. In the field 


of language the sense of promiscuity reveals itself in the re- 


‘placement of a lecal distinctiveness by # general confusion of 
2 


tongues. Tne requirements of communication in a universal 


= slate lead to the emergence of a lingue franche, such as Aramaic 


“qind Latin in the Hellenic and English in the Western civilization. 


Religious syncretism, too, 13 a manifestation of the 


Janse of promiscuity which arises from the Schism of the Soul 


3 


" jtan age of disintegration. ‘he history of all universal 
phates exhibits a convergence towards a common type in both 


qtligion ana philosophy. ‘he Stoa dominated all philosophic 


Toynbee op. cit. Vol. V. p. 481. Note dependence of this 


1, Soncept on Spengler. 


Toynbee op. cit. Vol, V. p. 494. 


4 Toynbee op. cit, Vol. V. p. 527. 
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jigcussiom during Home's last centuries and there was little 


aifferencs between the various religious cults. 


The final manifestaticn of the sense of promiscuity is 


Philosophy offers little more than ths dialectic under- 


a church. 
Ft piming for the proper formulation of church dogma. The oppres—- 


Ls 


siveness of the void in the souls of both the dominant minority 


3 and the Intermal proletariat, the similarity of thelr frustra- 

| tion will of necessity issue in a common religious experience. 
Yet this identity of feeling can not be maintained. ‘the philos- 
4 ophies degenerate into mere superstition because their appeal is 
: too exclusively directed towards the intellectual faculties. 

| The ieaeeeatt church attains that depth of understanding which 
enables it to serve as repository of all the hopes and the guar- 


antor of the fulfillment of the disinterating civilization. 


Since Toynbee postulates alternative rasponses to the 
-\frustrations of feeling, the sense of promiscuity can not con- 
2 ititute the only reaction to the civilization's loss of style. 
 |ihile the blending of all forms during the period of disintegra- 
: fon exhibits to weak souls an immanent Chaos, the steadier 


) Wirltual vision may regard this trend as the revelation of an 
- 1 


U 


erlying unity. The phenomenal world reveals flickering 


Ee acre tacts gan gs, Sia 
{4 Toynbee op. cit. Vol. VI. p. 1. 
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pelow the surface. The first intuition of tha sense of unity 
srises through the appearance of the universal state. The 
1 


saviour with the Sword atrives for thal unification of mankind, 


wich Alexander cAcnoted..with concordia owever.,..the violence... 


j of its ereation seals the deom of the universal state. It is 
ever plagued by the militarism that created it, externally 
trough constant warfare, and internally through the inter- 
Jaittant peraeecution of 1ts minorities. Its inner contradictions 
cause the collapse of the universal state and bring to naught 

4 te enterprise of the Saviour with the Sword. 

‘ie apprehension of unity remains, magnified in the 

= hearts of the members of the internal proletariat whoss specifics 
B national existence has been destroyed. ‘The religions ‘of even 

* primitive socisties reveal the daar that the terrestial plane 


¥ ‘can never oatisfy man's striving far universality, expressed in 


‘solidarity of the savage's soul with the tribal God in a super- 
3 ‘ human dimension, Mundane reality can not achieve the unity of 

. trotherly love without the common recognition of the kingdom of 
4 3 (od, The gradual realization of the importance of ths celestial 
: dlana fa strengthened through the oppression by the Universal 
jHate. ‘the tribal God whose initial function had consisted of 

PV ie Protaction of physicel existence, now becomes the sole guar- 
tee of tribal individuality, the chief hope for deliverance, 


. a Toynbee op. cit. Vol VI. p. 178. 
1" Toynbee op. cit. Vol. VI. p. 15. 
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ence conditions clearly de not warrant the expectation of liber- 


i ation, the apecalyptic vision of a God arises, whose judgment 


; @ gntaina the moral sanction of history. ‘The inmediate attain- 


‘rent ot material hopes is renounced, though the ultimate real- 


ization. -of..the..exclusive validity.cfthe-supra-mundane-plane-~ 


giill awaits a profounder vision. 

Two conceptions of unity permeate the Universal state, 
derived from its political organization. The anmmipotence of the 
lyuler leads to the exaltation of the transcendence of God Baar 

the uniformity of justice to the postulation of the Supremacy 


of Law, Tho dominant minority is acutely conscious of the potency 


q o Jaw which constitutes mot meraly an engine of administration, 


Tout» force in Veneta With the exaltation of Law, the person- 
ality of God grows progressively fainter. This was the condi- 

| ilon of tha Achaememilan Empire, of Babylon and of the West since 
ithe triumph of Physical eenehees 

The other repregentation of the unity of the Universe aa 


the von of an omnipotent God, with the Law as merely an emana- 


i 
J 
| 
ve of God's will discloses the typical reaction of the internal 


 |moletariat., The various tribal Gods of the subject internal 


3 lsat, tend to develop a standard type, for they ara now 


F 

i alike exposed to ths oppression of the same human monarch. 

| (" the contest of the Gods of the internal proletariat the most 
f Sclusive God usually triumphs, for in his exclugiveness resides 
aa | 

: n Toynbee op. cit. Vol. VI. p. 18. 

i |* Toynbee op. eit. p. 19. 
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the proof of his living existence, aml in his Jealousy the cer- 
sinty of maintaining an unimpaired identity. Thus Yahwe outran 


=S gl competitors for the soul of the internal proletariat of the 


3 


al 


Ilieni¢ world enabled Christianity to develop its apprehension 
1 


of the-unity .of-One--True God-inte-a Universal Church. 


On the plane of life Toynbee distinguishes the same in- 
| commatioility of reactions that the planes of behavior and feeling 
deshiblted. Hsre, however, two pairs of violent and gentle res- 
= ponse arise, each containing an antinomy of possible attitudes. 

i archeism and futurism constitute the violent pair. Arohaism 

3 Toynbee defines as the attempt to remount the stream of time 

- in the hope of attaining the happy condition of a happier period 
‘ thich now appears aa the Goiden Age. It operates in the same. 
flelds as promiscuity, Conduct, Art, Language and Religion. But 
w#ile promiscuity reveals a svontaneous fresling resulting from 

= he loss of style, archaisgm represents a conscious effort, stren- 
Pa Uusly pursued of recreating institutions of a happier time. in 
2 2litiea the reintroduction of the Roman censorship in 250 is 
_Bralleled by the veneration accorded to the English kingship. 
Archaisam in art expreases itself in the neos-Gothia 
\nllding style of the West, in the adoration by the Renaissance 
the past. In the field of lancuage & tour de force results. 


4 
ms 
{frantic attempt to purge sll words of forsizgn origin from 


Taynhee op, eit. Vol. VI. p. 49. 
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me language, does not take into account the complete interdepen- 
ance of all Indo-European languages and constitutes the con- 

1 
wggsion of a defeated soul. 


Archsaism is doomed to futility. It fights againgt the 


re-acnieve an drretrievable past. The frustration of the en- 

= deavor leada its practioners to resort to violence and thus 
fhestens their defeat. When archaism has come to the full real- 
F ination of its impotence an abrupt turm in direction occurs and 
he soul plunges into the aqually hopeless, but more deeply 
eanineful way of Futurism. 

Where archailam attempts to remount the stream of Time, 
uturism rushes headlong in the opposite direction in its flight 
ron an intolerable present. This attitude is even more con- 
vary to human nature and consequently requires a tour de force 
8 still higher pitch. Futurism in the field of manners re- 
Yeals ltself in the adoption of outlandish dress and manners, of 
uich Kemal Ataturkts and Peter the Great's reforma furnish. 

dj tombee's outstanding examples. Its institutional manifestations 
Toceed on the assumption that the organs of social life can be 
"nade by flat. Thus Hitler rearranged the German administra~ 
Uve mp and Peter the Great westernised Seu 


: 4 
Futurism "fares better than it has any right to expect". 


AL Ibee one Sit. Vo. VI. pe 63 

“\" Toynbee op. cit. Vol. VI. p. 97. Thia concept 1s discussed 
1, in post "Conclusions", 

foyrbee op. cit. Vol. VI. p, 109. ‘These axamples seem to 
Prove the success of futuriom., 

loynbee op. eit. Vol. VI. p. lOl. 
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djpconstisutes the reaction of a transplanted internal prole- 


.riat, prevented forever from returning to its former state, 


= goaded into physical revolt by the dominant minority's oppres- 


sion, it sets an apocalyptic vision before ita eyes to take 


ginacein.the desperate..enterprise..Lis. full didment-widd Dee em os 


2othing Less than an inversicn of the present order, a change 


=o roles between the slaves and the masters, This was the Jewish 


= reaction to the Roman and Persian occupations, the conjuring up 
“4 of a Hessish who would transform the agony into bliss by the es- 


2 tebiishment of an Israeli Commonwealth. ‘The mundane world re- 


mins the center of hope. It took the catastrophic defeats of 


the Maccabees to teach Jewry the lesson of deeper spiritual in- 
1 


eacicht, the recognition that the True Kingdom of God does not 


za lie In this world. ‘his intuition is transfiguration, the ap- 


aj prehension of the supra-mundane plane of reality. 


- lence. ‘he dominant minority also produces saviour-archaists. 


» {sults in a fiasco, such as Justinian's attempt to revive the 


The practioneers of archaism and futurism appear on the 
scene as saviours with the eee ie They arise in all 
tlasses of the disintegrating society. The external proletar- 
ist develops its savior-archaists who seek to return to the happy 


ays before the civilization's impact and whose reaction is vio- 


4 hen they act In the field of foreign relations, their policy 


: 1 fest of the Western Roman Empire. When they attempt to remedy 


' Toynbee op. cit. Vol. VI. p. 131. 
‘ Toynaee op, cit, Vol. VI, p. 213. 


regen 


— 


cis conditions they sre disowned by their own class for the 
jnserna proletariat's loss has been the dominant minority's 
4 gine These outlaw-saviours include frequently some of the 


dyolest souls of the dominant minority. They are joyously re- 


fom under their Influence. ‘The disappointment of the Internal 


vroletariat's futuristic hopes is given meaning by these outlaw 
saviours, The City of Destruction is transcended, the City of 


2 
sad brought into view. 


Archaism and Futurism reveal the pair of violent res- 
pongas to the emptiness of life, Detachment end Transfiguretion 
furnish the gentle variations in Toynbee'ta scheme. Just as the 
aperience of the impracticability of futurism leads to self- 
rangcendence, so tho frustration of archaism igsues in the 
follosophy of Suetemane.” The sorrow of a disintegrating society 
{s evaded bY a withdrawal from life, a quest for salvation 

; through meditation. It finds bliss in a willless resignation, 

a Mm escape fram existence in which Death appears as welcome. 


a elivion. Detachment implies not only a rejection of life, but 


: atlove of its negation; As an intellectual achievement, Toynbee 


‘ 
PAL TEATER 
icine ie 


donsiderg this philosophy imposing but its moral consequences 
4 


i a 
q 
I 
5 
q 
| 


wee S if repulsive. For Detachment impliss a purging of all passions, 
es ; ° ; 7 


Toynbes op. cit. Vol. VI. p. 267. 

oynbea ap, ait. Vol, VI. 0. 241. Toynbse included Lenin 
mM the category of out-law saviors. 

Mis contradicts previous assertion that archaism leads te 
Maiturdsan, 

Toynbea op. oft. Vol. V. p. 132. 
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of pity and love as well aa the baser emotions. 
The Stole ideal of indifference to suffering, repeated 
in Ludhism, involves the reascu for the defeat of Detachment. 


, appealing to the head to the exclusion of the heart the Phil~ 


seded by the mystery of Transfiguration. 
2 . 
The Philosopher marked by a king represents Toynbee's 
| concep tt on of the creative personality of this attitude of lifa. 


the anbiguity of his position dooms the philosopher's endeavor. 


ed 
Et ve universal state in which such individuals appear is the proe- 
: of force and the sin of Violence ever haunta its steps. 


oe if the sword is temporarily sheathed, internal tensions 


s iia force 1ts reappearance. Indeed the Platonic philosophy 


: ilies the necesslty of the use of force. Though basing the 

; TepuUnile on a recognition by everyone of the division of labor, 

1 Plato negates this lip service to popular consent by uniting the 
< executlvea and the military. The philosopher's direct inspiration 
ie reach but a few, leaderohip of a social organization must 

: tee rely on mimesis. The philosopher masked by a king can 

e provida the real saviour ef society. By acting politically 


1 


he treapasses on the king's proper field of ruthless deeds, while 


nse — 


ite king stultifies himself in attempting to practice Deitach- 
3 


# 
3 
+ 


4 


His asta of violence turrias him into a Saviouw with the 


ia 


. nay ae 


Toynbee op. cit. Vol. VI. p. 158. 

ao es op. cit. Vol. VI. p. £42 

Toynbee op. cit. Vol. VI. p. 259. This seems to confirm 
founslerts two worlds. World-as~History and World-ss-Nature. 
Sea post Conelusions. 
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of pity and love as well as the taser emotions. 
The Stole ideal of indifference to suffering, repeated 
ln budhism, involves the reason for tha defeat of Detachment. 


ad 


sy appealing to the head to the exclusion of the heart the Phil- 


ban to divine this truth, the philosophy of Detachment 1s super- 
geted by the mystery of ‘Transfiguration. 


2 : 
The Philosopher marked by a king represents Toynbee's 


4 the universal stete in which such individvals appear is the pro- 
f= dust of force and the sin of Violence ever haunta its steps. 
‘ Sven if the sword is temporarily sheathed, internal tensions 
wll force its reappearance. Indeed the Platonic philosophy 


; imlies the necessity of the use of force. Though basing the 


: Tepuniic on a recognition by everyone of the division of labor, 


TPlato negates this lip service to popular consent by uniting the 


a executive and the military. The philosopher's direct inspiration 


’ i reach but a few, leadership of a social organization must 


\ trezpassea on the king's proper field of rut thless deeds, while 


ays rely on mimesis. ‘The philosopher masked by a king can 


mt provide the real saviour of society. By acting politically 


ate oe atultifies himself in attempting to practice Deitach- 


i 
i 
pe His asta of violence turns him into a Saviour with the 
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ae Ttaynbee op, cit, Vol. VI. p. 138. 

‘s ‘Toynbee op. cit. Vol. VI. p. £42. 

[ toynbee op. eit. Vol. VI. p. 259. This seems to confirm 
Sieonelerts two worlds. World-as-History and World-as-Nature, 
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seord. Detachment offers no ultimate solution to the schism in 


te soul and only transfiguration remains, the experience which 


he sou 
Jisintegration has been stymied at every turn, there emerges a 
seeper Level of historical existence, the recognition of the King- 
; dom of eoaer Christ Crucified, will always constitute a stumb- 
ling block for futurists, because He offers no guarantee of 
raterial reward. He will remain foolishness for the philosophers 
j who can not grasp the reason for a return to the world after such 
a hard-won withdrawal. ‘The Kingdom of God, of which Chriat 
frucified is King, nevertheless has meaning, though its dimen- 
ions are not commensurable with any Dundane criterion. It 
exlats in this world though not of 1t, extending into Eternity 
& ad the Infinite, in a supra-mundene, spiritual es 
The connec ting Link vetween the two planes is Christ 


F alesua, exhibiting both a divine and a human nature. Yet how can 


| |fese two natures be present ln a single person? Toynbee assumes 


3 poet the accessibility of the Divine essence depends on the pos- 
ae 
: }ession of a faculty comnon to God and Man. Since love is man's 


(lest faculty, 1ts absence in God, would make Him a spiritually 


Aferior being (quod ad absurdum). Thus the very emotion which 


Transfiguration has been fully explained ante-Metaphysias. 

loynbee op. cit. Vol. VI. p. 156-152. Toynbse discusses at 
éngth how something can oxtat in this world though not of 

it. Soe f.n, ante Section "Metaphysics". 
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the philosophers attempt to excoriate guarantees the realiiza- 


e feeling of brotherhood constitutes the essence of transfigur- 
aa 1 


ea-mUnNndeane. DIAN G6 ccc: 


ation, the assurence of the su 


The Kingdom of God ee the hope for salvation from 
the sehitsmn in the soul, the sole condition for inward peace. The 
only Saviour whose claims Toynbee considers of eternal validity 
is the God Incarnate in nee He arises in all civilizations, 
though in various guises. In the Hellenic world He first ap- 
peared as a blind Necessity wonioh offered the no hope and found 
no lasting acceptance. ‘The demi-god who endures human suffering 
revoals a profounder understanding. But the longing of humanity 
has concentrated on the God who appears as a Man, on the Father- 
hood of God, whose love was so great that He sacrificed His son 
to give bDlessedness to Big a For salvation can only ds at- 
talned by suffering and ths Saviour-God must experience the 
depths of human agony. This unmeaen ts the symbolism ef Heracles 
and Orpheus, of Tamus and Osiris, of Attis and Christ. Yet 
fombee applies a final criterion, Though all these gods suf- 
tered on behalf ef humanity the ultimate merit of the sacrifice 
{tesides in the spirlt in which 1t was endured. Of all the Gods- 
..qitarmate-in-Man only Christ meets this test. His death is not 
irre tentceeerneere oer 
Toynbee op. cit. Vol. VI. p. 166. 

Toynbes sp. cit. Vol. V. p. 259. 


Toynbee op. cit. Vol. VI. p. 272-275. Toynbee engages ina 
long syllogism on the questien of the Son's birth whether by 


Procreaticn of adoption. For discussion see post "Concluaions". 
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giffered in ees toaician or in sadness but reveals that trans- 

d sendental Love with which God loves this world, "so that whoso- 
fever nelieveth in Him should not perish but have everlasting 

ey life". 

-—.-- fhe-read--to-Christ,-to-the-Kingdom-of God yo contains= 
: oly lasting hope of mankind, the true purpose of history, the 
=] condition of eternal life. "The member of the disintegrating 

= soclety whe has taken this road has a surer hope and therefore 

a deeper happiness than the merely 'onee~-~born! menber of a mun- 
dane society that is still in growth: fcr he has learned the 

F3 saving truth that the Most High hath not made one world, but 

z iwo, and that the human wayfarer who still finda himself a so- 

4 jouer in This World 1s not on that account beyond the pale of 
. the Other World but is travelling all the time within the King- 
Fy don of God and is at liberty to live as a citizen of that omni- 
pipresent commonwealth her and now, if he is willing with all his 
heart to pay allegiance to Christ the King and te take upon hin- 
sclf these obligations of citizenship which Christ nas consec-~ 
tated by fulfilling them in person. This entry into the Kingdom, 
of God is a second birth, and, for the once-born denizen of This 
forld, the discovery that it 1s possible to obtain this freedom 
ls like finding pene hid in a field, or finding one pearl 


ta great price", 


Toynbesa's Journey through history ends with a paean of 


Wisntssieanptiahiniae oes el on Ne 


y Toynbee op. ot. Vol. VI. p. 168. 
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msticiam, a rejection of This World, a hope for salvation 

rough Christ. ‘The theological foundation of his philosoph 

f aggear's in full clarity. The defeated soul of a disintaprating 
Eivilization has exhausted all alternatives for healing its 

3 schien.PFinsLly.the.."truth'emerges..that.true blessednegs..ia... 
not attained in this world, but rasults from a recognition of 

ij the Xingdom of Goa, of infinite extend and eternal duration. 
atig is Transfiguration, an emanation of God's love, the appre- 
nnsion of the supra-mundane plane of reality. Its achievement 
and the racagnition of tha subsidiary importance of This World 
ées not constitute an act of truancy but a withdrawal according 
toa plan in which the God incarnate as Man, the Saviour, leads 
Rmanity towards a New Jerusalem, 

The reliance on Dante is obvious. With transfiguration 
. the Pilsrim has reached Panadtue, Now his mind 1s at one with 
i the Love of God and terresticl bonds fall sayy Here everything 
ls bliss, with will and necessity harmonized, with Time at a 
atands ti11 and Space no longer an Sostscie: The greater "truth!" 
= spears to man, of the insignificance of mundane affairs, of the 
inanscenden tal reprieve which Ged gives to those who repent. 

But the nobility of this conception is marred by an em- 
4 alrical method which vehouiced nowyetenies and imposes ita 

: : tausal patterna on all ‘spiritual manifestations. ‘The alterna- 


5 qtlve woya of behavior, feeling and life are metaphysical emana- 


‘ons of 9 theological viewpoint, which will not be buttressed 


‘ Toynbes op. cit. Vol. VI. p. 279. 


oy 


fog 


Ie 


cvs 


wy any, however vast, amount of empirical data, Christis moral 
spertority In the "Battle of the Gods" is derivod from his 
radiness to sacrifice himself. This, however, represents a 

i 


value judgment not a necessary conclusion from nistoricel events, 


i 


he alterna 


necessary relation ‘to disintegration. The supporting data ine 
cludes such incommensurables as Hitler's abolition af Uhe old 
aininistrative system, Peter's shearing off of beards, Japeniaz 
ndernization, all as symptoms of a suicidal futurisw, Nothing 
could illustrate better the frustration of an empirical doon- 
rantation that must ever confine itself to the mere phenorenal 
lepearance which reflect the nowumena, the soul, 

Tae assertion of purposivensss of the first five volumes 


tes disappeared, Nothing can really save This World. Indeen 


‘izations, in Toynbee's terms, does Man learn to know God. 


Unleas, of course, one attempts to equate morality with succosn. 
See post "Conolustiona", 
See post “"Conclusiona", for full discussion of these points. 
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Toynbee's philosophy represents an attempt to transcend 
he conception of history ag an organism continuously reproduc- 
{nc new manifestations of power. The inevitability of decline 
‘mathe -Inexorabi Li ty~of-a-develepment—through-determined-s tages -————— 
sre replaced by an assertion of purposiveness. Challenge-and- 
espona6 represents the mechanism by which growth accomplishes 
iwelf, the intrusion of an alien element into the parfection 
: of creation, the foil which evokes a new phase of activity. 

‘ "story exhibits a continual alternation of static repose and 
: creativity, of Integration and Differentiation, of Yin and Yang. 
All progress results from the civilizations whose birth 
\heralded a new atage in an evolutionary rhythm which permeates 
4 ali existence, Civilizations are not organic beings whose des- 


tiny determines their history but merely fields of activity, the 


} 


Limitations ef space hava forced ma to confine the discussion 
to a criticism of Toynbeée'a philosophical position and those 
concepts central to Toynbee's scheme. Therefore, I d1d not 
explore inconsistencies which do not affect Toynbee's central 
argument such as Toynbea'ts hint that Hussla may ba the naw 
Creative minority of the West (a growth criterion) while 
spending considerable effort in implying that the West is 
ina stage of breakdown. A similar contradiction 1s the argu- 
ment that geographical expansion accompanies breakdown if 

set against a previous description of the atimulus of new 
arcund. Again, Toynbee preves that a civilization's influ- 
ence over neighboring societies is greatest during the period 
of decline, while at the same time including India in the 
western civilization because of her adoption of Western tech- 
nology. These inconsistencies while reflecting on Toynbee's 
exactness of thinking, do not however, invalidate hia central 
Position. (For my criteria sea Appendix A ~ The Concepta cof 
Meaning. - For other inconsistencies see my foot-noteys on 
brevious sections.) 
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of their constituents. Their aynamism 
expresses itself in ths direction of . = mimesis, a social drill, 
mich gerves as a substitute for the direct absorption of in- 


i giration from the creative minority. Yet the process of growth 


A of the idolatry of the ephemeral instead of the eternally true. 


ed Civilizations do not break down because of an inevitable fatal- 


Ea schism in the body social, ‘he creative minority susstitutes 
eS force for charm, and evokes a correspondingly viclent reaction 
from the seceding internal proletariat. The berbarians beyond 


Nae 


athe borders constitute themselves as an external proletariat 


3 4 wiose constant threat across a military frontier gradually saps 
a the energy of the dominant minority. 

the schism in the body social is paralleled by a schism 
Inthe soul, All alternative ways of behavior, feeling and life 
- tar doomed. Then out of the collapse of material hopes arises 
+ the vision of the ultimate meaning of human suffering, the real 
- bodiment of historical existence, the Kingdom of God, with 
Chrtat as King. ‘The soul which had defeated itself on the mun- 


{4s plane understands the Jmmanence of God's love and through - 
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reoentance and humility may win its way to salvation. 


Toynbee's common-sense approach, which pretends to de- 


rive its conclusions from a vast end impressive collection of 


y 


data Hides gréat complexities. “Ihe incamensurability 


Boa enpirscat - 


of his metaphysics and the empirical data, the logical antinomy 
of his position present themsslve# at every stage of Toynbee't3 
philosophy. The realm of theology and the field of natural laws 
= can be reconciied only with extreme difficulty. Does histery 

= reveal the gradual unfolding of a divine purpose? or 1s history 
2 anatural force, obeying well-understood laws of evoluticn, 
through which a rhythm of self-inplementation appears for the 

: -discerning? Does history, finally, constitute merely the common 
E [field of activity of the constituent civilizations, its standard 
A pxposive self-determinaticn, with disintegration the penalty for 


fn inward fadlure? 


These three questions exhibit Toyntee's conflicting toen- 
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‘atencics. The assertion of purposiveness in the first two volumes 


nplib Reiss 
| nines 


§ 200n revealed as but the emanation of a biological evolution- 


4"y development which proceeds from Yin to Yang, from Integration 


i 


, 4° Differentiation. In these terms Challenge-snd-Response con- 


ae iid! ot ductira hts tpoidiltl babditaesenidnds 
¢ 
ne 1 af 


4 qtltate merely beats of an elemental rhythm and a description of Fi 
—{e operation of inevitability, not a denial of ita necessity. 
Toyndee!s metaphysical assumptions derive from a theology 


the medieval tradition of Dante, in which Love constitutes 
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es notive-foree of the universe and This World is conceived ag 
the breparation for the Kingdom of God. For this reason He 


sonite the evolutionary menifestations of the Elan Vital to a 


Paynecive criticism which rejects militarism 43 an original sin 


“e-gnt ch “judgea~elil-actions-by.their_aptness for ihe attus 


rating society than the donial of the substantislity of 
1 

secular activity. In the final analysis only the Kinge 

ay of God matters, Mundane sucosss hides the inner hollowness 


f sslitical institutions, the existence of which ever depends 


. Violenc@e 

The aifficulties of Toynbeets nosition are compounded 
yy tae utilisation of an empirical approach whose exhibition of 
“sop loarmming tends to obsoure its metinodclogical shallowness, 
mpirical analysis reiiles on a reco.mition of recurrent situa- 
d tls. The formulation of laws requires a comparability of 


jicsocena, Tha inner meaning of these manifestations can not 


Taynbee's categories of archalsm, futurism and promisauity 
lead to this conclusion. It is obvious that all activity 
must fit one of these classifications. For sxauple, Toynbee 
tasti¢ates the Renaissance for ita traditionalism and the 
nodern Weat for its rejection of traditional art-stylage 
Similarly, Peter's reforms in Russia, Japan's modernization, 
Hapoleon's administrative reforms aro criticized as symptoms 
of a suicidal. Miturism while the retention of the British 
King and the organization of the Parliament of Weatminster 
on the basig of territory instead of corporationa is des= 
eribed as the emanation of on archsism doomed to self=des= 


tructione 


1 


t 
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J ynter anto calculations, the uniqueness of amperience constitutes 
,,contradiction in terms. An empirical method is therefore un- 
ated for the demonstration of a theslogical view which muyt of 


recossity rest on a transcendental experience. To te surea, a 


leg HLebuhr demonstrate. Yet their formulation derives, in the 
‘rs§ instance, from a frank recognition of a normative pattarn 
Jind a profound metaphysics, 

Two consequences result from Toynbeets attempt to combine 
i:‘s theologicel and blological approach. Survival, which in an 
ylutionary developmont becomea the only criterion of inner 
iiness. 1s given divine sanction, Sin denotes the Causality of 
duvich fallure constitutes the fee ay mamifestation., Success 


eoraaents tne reward for moral actions Thia Calvinist concept 


For oxample of the utilization in terms of mundane success 

of ayen the concept of Transfiguration see the following 
quote: Toynbee Vol. Vie Pe 321. “What responss to this chall- 
engo ig Christian to make? Is he going to look this way or 
thet as if he would rin, yet stand still because he cun not 
tell which way to go = until the fire from heaven duly des-= 
conds upon the City of Destruction and the wretched hoverer 
perishes in a holocaust which he has so dismally foreboded 
without ever. bringing himself to the point of fleeing from 
the wrath to comes O7 will he. begin to run = and run on cry= 
ing 'Lifed Lifed Eternal LifeJ! with his eyes set on a shin- 
ing light and his feet bound for a distant wicked = gate? 

If the answer to this question depended on novody but Chris= 
tinn himself, ovr knowledgs of the uniformity of human nature 
nt ght induce ua to predict that Christian's inminent destiny 
ves Death and not Lifee But in the classic version of the 
mth we arg told that the human mratecenist was not left en= 
‘traly to his own resources in the hour that waa decisive for 
hla fata. According to John Bunyan, Christian was suved by 
ils oncaounter wlth the Evangelist. And, inasmuch as it can 
hat be supposed that God's nature is lots conutent than Man's, 
Youay and must pray that a regrieva which God has eranted ta 
oP sgoctety once, will not be refused if wo ask for it agoin 
fa a contrite spirit and with a broken heart." 
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‘sy 


of course, not inconsistent with an sassertion of purposive- 
dyess, for the only indication of God's favor in a world of dark 


yweeprainties is the temporal eminence achieved by strenuous 


It does, however, define morolity in terms of ability 


end hardly diffe: om Spengler's con 


g the isoute guide “to action. 
On the other hand, the Impossibility of uniting reneral 
apg with the unique merit of Christianity issues in a rejoction 
? shenomenal reality. All possible attitudes towards life are 
seen to fail in achieving that permanence which alone can indi- 


cate the attainment of the Kingdom of God. Throughout Toynbee's 


1 setamtanipmestimiondn eg agp masonry abt ina epee iS ROAM Be 


3 
walysis of the schism in the soul, the tendency to reJect all 


cee ears 


F dzvorldly ambition ag aham becomes more pronounced. The doom of 


Hen on 


P irutadllity, the transitoriness of existence, the unresolved 


twavery of the decline of civilizations all derive mcening from 


. fen affirmation of the eternal validity of the Kinedom of God. 


Spe ele bt ae 


The biological and theological view are found to be ir- 
: jfeconcilable, after all, he Elan Vital operating through 


4 dthallenre-and-reaponse leads a succession of climbers uowards 


igatenie es 


4a%aprecipe towards a ledgs where the species becomes trans- 


a 


q ae into superman and the inspiration of the mundane creative 
: finority unnecessary. Yet the failure to successfully reach’ 


i new level of Integration produces sa a concomitant of dis- 


glegra tion the universal church, the repository of the only true 


* On this point see Priedrichi-— Inevitable Peace - p. 111. ! 
: Also Friedrich. ~ Althusius. 

ys eeeante lor my criticiom of this concept. 

q' loynbee op. oit. Vol. VI. 
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neandtig of existence. This implies, that olther the evolution- 
ary process 1s a chimera, the very unattainability of which 
teaches man his limitations or that the new state of Yin by 
definition excludes the necessary validity of the higher relig- 


r mL se Db 


- whe pervasiveness of the ‘elemental rhythm reduces the universal 
| shurch to the Incldental by-product of disintegration. The 

7 eternal applicability of Christisnity denies the substantiallty 
of worldly seaeapene and males the precipe a stage of tranal- 
try futility. If man succeeda in transferning himself he will 
never have known a higher eats The appearance of religion, 
again, signals the doom of worldly endeavor. What is the real 
tragedy in Toynbee, the birth of civilizations or their disin- 
tegration? 

Toynbee haa not resolved Spengler antinomles but sharpened 
by them by an insistence, whatever his denials, on a hint from God, 
epressed in success, regarding the merlt of activity. The two ; 
dreslns of History and Causality, of Time and Space, of Destiny : 
4 and Morality. remain ictus neurebies For Spengler, too, had ed- 
faltted a religious experience, but explicitly affirmed ita dis- 
a Unctness from history or in Toynbee's terms its rejection of 


y7Mdane success: "My kingdom 1s not of this world. This 1s the 


; fined word which admits of mo gloss and cn which each must check 


TpoRrkp me cnpgere et 
Abe a ih 


he course wherein birth and nature have set him. Pulsation or 


In Toynbeeats definition of Transfiguration. 
Since religions only arise as by-products of the schism in 
the body social in Toynbee's scheme. 


reegeaweam ane sre Tamir temper toi Sr ea 


2 tension, history or nature, politics or religion - here it is 
one or the other, there is no honest way of compromise. A states- 
es min can de deeply religious, a pious man can die for his country - 
- shut Lhey must, both, know on which side they area really stand- 


ng Theres... nobridge. -between. directional Tine. and. timeless... pea aid oa 


Ente. between the course of his cay and the existence of a 
be divine world-order. This is the final meaning ei the moment in 

shich Pilate and Christ confronted one another.” This, in the | 
aorupt language of Spengler, expresses the full implication of ‘ 


2 
jeynbee's concept of transflguration. 


Toynbeets methodclogy adds to these inconsistencies. 
Ii offers no support for the assumption of an Elan Vital mani- 
festing itself in progress. It structures all historical ap- 


] pearanses into a Causality, the essence of which ia expressed 


CEST eam on a ee ee 


vy temporal ex spatial succession. ‘thus Toynbee ascribes thea 


Ls decline of the Holy Roman Empire to the gradual displacement of 
j the ruling dynasty from the frontier marshes to the interior 
Provinces, the reduced challenge of which impaired the intensity 


if the respense. ‘This seams to misteke what represented at best : 


r a he nnmmeni 


1, Spengler op. colt. Vol, II. p. 216. 

*, It may be interesting to compare Spengler'a quotation with : 
the following statement by Toynbee: "In faot the philosopher- 
king £3 bound to fail beeause he is attempting to unite two 
contradictory natures in a single person. ‘The philosopher 
atultifies himself by trespassing on the king's field of i 
ruthless action, whilo conversely the king atultifies hin- [: 
Self by trespassing on the philosopher's field of levelleass 
and pitiless contemplation," 


Bs aseseed Sugden 4 
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gmanifestation of inner weakness for its cause. Moreover, 


thou the Hohenstauffen were perhaps instrwrental in bringing 
not the nadir of the Imperial position, and though their an- 


+heir-doom-gan-hardly—-be—said--to-have-resulted-froma-defLeteney 


i 


Again, Toynbee considers the saudden decrease in cultive- 
Stien and presperity upon cressing the German-Lithuanian frontier 
4 demonstration of the existence af an excessive climatia. 

| challenge. The very occurrence cf an abrupt transformation 

eq should have cautioned Toynbee against pestulating climatic 

e chenge as the key factor, however. An examination of history, 
* noresver, wily disclose a variety of reasona for the deficiency 
e in economic develepment of this border region between Catholis 
‘jand Orthodox Christianity, the West and the Slava. 

Yet such a single-factor analysis 1s the logicel conse- 
4 @Mence of the application of the methods of natural sclence te 
_4Mstorical’ phenamena. Historical events represent uniqus sccur- 
4 Tences, products of the Impact of creative personalities on an 
- ganic environment ta be analyzed causally only in thelr deter- 
 yalned adene = Though Toynbes realized this in theory, his 


jPhasls 1s ever on a quest for the apprehension of immutable 


we san ad LA SRN tad Ein hr nih atish in Ab lal aA et eileen dali iL tieda allt Hath beet sha dau ieee titatiucaienlisbl, renee ne Ue sidjabidadh ( 


j: Though even this is highly debatable point. 
' Toynbee op. cit. Vol. II. p. 304. 
‘ for full development see post "The Sense of Responsibility". 
Also Collingwood, "Idea of History" p. 169. 
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samples. The tendency to consider all manifestations comparable 
: rlumphs over the mere postulation of the unpredictability of 
: syents. But comparability for natural science implies qualita- 


Juve equivalence. Only quantitative differenves exist for the 


empl PL Ch 8b ecco ene sco ome is 
This leada to a superficiality of classiflcation which 
ej draws conclusions from mere surface phenomena. Thus because @ 
5 wmiversal atate preeocded disintegration in most civilizations, 
: each appesrance of an inclusive political organization heralds 
ets {the breakdown of its society. The Empire of the Romanoffs re- 
+ presents as certela a criterion for the decline of the Russian 


: clvilization, aa the appearance of Augustine's creation for the 


_ jpenaing disintegration of Hellenic civillzation. For this 


t 


2 femal, the abolition of the Laonder system by Hitler, the admin- 


7 
re) 


4a Peter the Great are all considered emsnations of the same 


> ifuturian, equally doomed to self-destruction. 


he r 
; f 
f 

1 


Since each disintecrating society has an external prole- 
a arlat, all attacka frem beyond a civilization's borders must 
: dnt this category. the Sassanid Empire's onslaught on declining 
: jantion is paralleled by the ineeasent warfare in the Russian 
3 {tires between the Kazhar Empire and Scandinavian fat-bonds. 
lain the *zentle" reaction postulated by Toynbee as a possible 


ut 


titude for the external proletariat, manifested itself on the 


; 
a 4, Tbynbes op. cit. Vol. VI. p. 288. 


oe teo, the introduction of the Weatern alphabet by Mua tapha 


s {strative reforms of the French revolution, tha political creation 
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me band in the person cf Attawalf and on the other. in the ap- 
pearance of Islam. It requires no extended ergument to show that 
ye caly common feature of these phenomena is their occurrence 
oiiside the civilizations borders, a ae into which 


fe Kazhar Empire fit only wi th difficulty. 


' Toynbee's analysis of the range of eandurable challenges 
ghibita his inability to make qualitative dis aheieawes He 
refutes the theory of the excessiveness of the Hellenic challenge, 
; by the success of the Teuton response after the Celtic disaster, 
= Sinilarly, Islam triumphantly met ths challenge represented hy 
[ th Roman intrusion into the Syriac olivilization despite the 
atortiva Jewish and Zoroastrian revolts. Yet 1t must be appar- 
2 ent that the only connection between these challenges is supplied 
: ty their Hellenic origin. The impact of Rome on the Celta oc- 
Vurred at the height of Roman pewer, aided by the proximity of 
' the Po Valley to the oenter of its strength. It is at least de- 
S tatable whather the Teutons could have successfully resisted tha 
: Rowan challenge had it been offored under comparable conditions. 
jhe catastrophe of Judaism and Zoroastrianism also took place at 
“la mach earlier stage in historical development. Moreover, Islan 
‘Verdly represented the response to a Roman atimulus. Yet Toyn- 
%els empiricism allows him to distinguish challenges only by 
; ‘aed erieiy and magnitude, not by their inner meaning. 


y° Limitations of space prevent a multiplication of examples. 
Moreover, severe doubta are raised by the "rentle" response 

of some of the barbarian occupiers of Reme, Thowgh undoubted- 
ly there existed various degzees of severity this is very 

far from proving an innate gentleness. 

Toynbee op. oft. Vol. III. p. 274. 
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Similarly, Toynbee considers standardization through 
disintegration demonstrated conclusively by the uniform appear- 
2uce of a dominant minority, an internal proletariat and an 


. excernol proletariat in declining civilizations. However, this 


4 


» gation. The sane uniformity is found during growth which, accord- 
| Ing to Toynbee, always revezis a creative minority, an ani nsninsd 
majority and barbarians under the civilization's spell. 
The process of withdrawal and return by vhich the crea- 
oe Hye minority accomplishes its growth in stature reveals all 
the difficulties of Toynbee's pragmatian, Its proof rests in 
the first inatance, on the life of Christ. Once postulated, 
the principle magically reveals itself in a vast variety of man- 
< {festationg of creativity. Withdrawal and return ag an agency 
a of growth implies, however, that the increment in creative loader- 
Vat bears some relation tea the temporary cessation from activity 
+ md is given effeot by a return to the world. Of Toynbes's il- 
ms luutrations only Christ, Saint Paul and other Christian figures 
s meet tha test. Hindenburg was, to ve sure, in retirement when 
> laced dn charge of Germany's Eastern Front in 1914. Yet absol- 
: ely no evidence exists, that his perfod of inactivity increased 
lis military efficiency at Tannenberg, which derived from hia 
: ae knowledge of his ancestral Mansurian lake-district.— 
. lenin, unquestioningly was amuggied back to Russia by the Germans, 
j "is only fair to assume, however, that Russia's military col- 


Jlose was infinitaly more inatrumental in giving the Holshevikg 
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weir cpportunity in 1917, than the Swiss exile of their leader. 
ynaned's withdrawal to Mecca, Machiavellits exile from Florence, 
Awnt's seclusion in Koenigsberg , the life of the Buddha, consti- 
«te vhenomena without any inner connection. Withdrawal-and- 

Ayoturn has become a technical classification of surface pheno- 
nena, a mechanistic description of definitional concepts. 

The empirical method breaks down completely when applied 
see to such concepts a8 progress and purpose, which must ever remain 
Fl setaphysical constructions, Toynbee attempts, throusch oa pyramid- 
S ing of metaphors to make the transition from the biological to 
qihe theolegical realm. fut anslagies can not serve as substi- 

Ea utes for demonstration. They assume the proof and merely illus- 
EY irate the essential similarity of divergent manifestations. An 
empiricist, whose fleld of vision is restricted to a ledge and 
aprecipe has no warranty for postulating a continuity of geo- 
logical strata. A pragmatist, who lets himself be instructed by 
ejils data can not assert that any vehicle will succeed in negotia- 
ting the exit of a one-way street, in the face of uniform dis- 

eA ater nor can he consistently claim that the break-downs are due 
qt a "reversal in violation of the rules", In empirical terms 
|e at automobiles have in fact reversed, that seems to be the 

. frue, the loom of history may utilize the backward and forward 
‘davenen ts of a shuttle to spin its design, but in sudjective 

’ jens ¢ach downswing marks the end of a civilization and the 


g@ttern will not be apparent until the end of time. Prozress 


( NachiavellS and Dante did not "return"; Kunt neither "with- 
4 Grew" nor “returned” but lived all his life in Koenigsberg. 
3 it might further be asked how withdrawal differs from the 
truancy which Toynbee condemns. 
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gid purpose represent the resolution of a soul, the rebellion 


E 
4 wcotnst transitoriness, the hope for permanence. No technical 
toa wripulation of empirical data can wrest an aasurance out of 


noaena, the final attainment of which man can only flad within 
1 


He 


Toynbee thought that he hed transcended Spengler by an 
4assertion of purposiveness. Life presents a succession of prob- 
-dlens, gach a challenge to undergo an ordeal. Challenge-and- 


4 reyyonse, the interaction of race and environment, the apportun~ 


- {ty presented by the Davil to God for further creative activity 
“qa reveal the mechanism by vhich freedom accomplishes itself in the 


wrld. The prediction of historical eventa is im-sssible for 


any 


gj ue reaction of the protagonist to the ordeal must remain the 
2 


=4 wknem ntity. 
ba cm qua ty 


3 
Freedom, can net be proved syllogistically, however. 


: An imner exporience, again, remains inacceasible to the empir- 
lelst. Toynbee's actual analysis defines the response sxclusive- 
& lyin terms of challenge. This constitutes out a restatement 
20 the Environment theory. For, after all, no environmentalist 


jfould claim - aga Toynbee implies - that climatic or topograph- 


Ses 


‘tal conditions spontaneously produce civilizations in the manner 


te 


1 3e9 post. Ch. "The Sense of Responsibility". Also Appendix 

37. 4"™oe Concspts ef Meaning", 

4, Toynbee op. cit. Vol. I. p. 302. 

i ‘yynbee's syllogism goes like this: A civilization ts that 
waich develeps from a challenge. A challenge is that from 

which a civilization develops. ‘his howsver, merely shifts 
the problem of definition from "development" to “challenge”, 


a 
aes 
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I 
the Giants growing out of the earths Toynbee'g analysis of 


qgellonges involves the sama difficulties of Spengler's postu- 
2 

tase oF Historical Beene ety as a puide to action, For what 

Sd con nititutes @ challenga? Toynbee replies that which produces 


prvilization. A chatienge is~proved -excessive= “by 


‘ 


DAR hin 


| 


“a a : ia 
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Sten in three terms, of which the middle term represents success< 
een The Golden Mean exhibits that challenge which 

4 yokes the meat potently creative act. Yet Toynbee here defines 
these concepts syllogistically in terms of each other and explains 
not challenge, but the fact of survival. Juat as the "pleasure 
jpiuciple’, just as the "necessary" dictum, sai vedtesande Geax 


nse assigns conceptual quantities to past action, 


Challenge-and-Responss te be meaningful as an assertion 
qof purposivensss would have to exemine the personel in the rea 
Vase, the unique in the reaction to the ordeal. But this ig 
Wecisely what Toynbee's method dogs not permit. His empiricism 
a imlies that every event can only result from a commensurate caus- 
ity defined as Challenge, classifiable as a phenomona subject 

_ jt well-understood laws, This is illustrated by his survey of the 
fenssis of civilizations, postulated as the conmaequence of the 
ditimlus of hard sountries. It becomes apparent, however, that 
Jeong Toynbee's twenty-one civilizations all climates and all 
| bpographt cal conditions are reprasented, This indicates that 


jis not the challonge which structures the response, but the 


| Toynbee utilizes the same misstatement to refute Spengler, 
a“ See post Ch, “History as Intuition". {Cenolusione). 
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psgonse whieh finds its chalienge. 
Freedom is not ths nice balance of external factors which 
sill evoke the most suitable reaction but an inner state which 


secka ita awn stimulus. For what else can account for the de- 
1 


al level. But then the ocean ceased to be traversed, and Easter 
Island disappeared into an oblivion from which it re-emerged as 
put a Colonial dependency in the nineteenth century. Yet what 
happenea? ‘The severity of the sea did not change, the stimulus 
of the environment did not leasen. But the capacity to exper- 

e lidenee the ocean as a challenge, the inner state that had utilized 
the Infinite as a foil did diminish and therein lay the doom of 
‘-qfaster Island. 

Toynbee reedenised the purposive elexent, but the ambig- 
a Wty of his method resulted in a definition of the operation of 
. necessity. Freedom, hewever, is not to be found in the appre- 


wnslon of external relations. Wor, will it develop from un 6n- 


\ 
4 
! 
i 


> filneering into soclety of a maximum of alternatives. Freedom 


F jiepends less on the existence, than on the recognition of alter- 
a é 2 
sttives, not on a set of conditions, but an inward experience. 


4 


Tie assertion of pervasive purposiveness led Toynbee te 


; imy the existence of any organic factor in the development of 


yy Toynbee Vol, IIT. p. 5. 
‘ See post Ch. "The Senss of Responsibility" for full develop- 
Tent, Also Ch: “History and Man's Experience of Morality". 
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snicationg of thelr conatitutents. ‘their growth is accomplished 
Sy mimesis, a social, drill, through which the Saints, as the 

he roads towards increased etherealization. Breakdowns exhibit 
: gfailure of saif-determination not an inexorable fatality. Sin 
. ematitutes the causality by which the nemesis of creativity 
4accomplishes itself. 


Yet again the mere postulation of freedom is not enough. 


| 4dutmesia? Spengler, after all, had not used the werd "soul" in 
literal sense, but defined it as the "“lmage of a counterworld, 


the mode of visualizing that which remains eternally alien to 


1 
the physical eye". If social drild constitutes a generic feat- 
lwe of social life, if 1t oxhibits those relaticns which require 


qo formal institutions because of their self-evidence, then Toyn- 


| us ‘jtee has merely shifted the emphasis from the manifestations of 
he: jhe organic aspect to a description ef its cee Sean How does 
, imesis differ from the boat of self-implementation by which 
Yengler?s soul actualizes itself? 

4 


Toynbee asoribes the breakdown of civilizations to two 


Re 


{"Ntradictory factors, the nomisis of creativity and the mech- 


oo 


(lealness of mimesis, Tiia raises formidable difficulties in 


\ 
: 
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4 Spengler op. cit. Vol. I. p. 300. 
’ pideed the cholce of the word "generis" indicates an organis 
actor. 
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logic. If mimesis resulta from the inability of the uninspired 
mjority to absorb directly the inspiration of the Saints, then 
notafm" of the leaders can not reside in their creativity. How 


z 
jeu the mass recegnize the Saint?! Indeed, their appearance ig 
3 1 


a ity, can hardly develop from eo uncertain s phenomens. the 


reakdown of mimesis moreover is a mechanicai failure and bears 


cr 


Jnorelation to a deficient self-determination, Toynbee's usual 
criterion for decline. 

Again if the loss of inspiration by the creative minor- 
ity accounts for secisetyta disintegration and the seceasion of 
the internal proletariat, by what standard is that deficiency 
spprehended? If the uncreativa majority possessed a criterion 
4 for ergativity, it would not require mimesis. If mimesis con- 
a. aitutes the generic feature of social life, Toynbee can not 
: tomlain dhout 1ts direction and his attempts to degarive break-e 
tom in terms of purposiveness fails. 

: Toynbee maintains that compulsion replaces charm ag the 
\ social bond in the early stages of preakdowm. ‘the philosopher 

ee tasked by a king is doomed to frustration for hia efficiency 

J depends on the implied threat of tge cS: Mimesia to be effective, 


_ ; st, however, rely on thia threat, Thus it appears that 


“+ 


j'ciety's breaksiom is, after all, inevitable, its fatality 


wo tg Ae nat: den hal ai 
ns ge 


{i Toynbee op. cit. Vol. III. p. 272. 

“ Toynbee specifically considers the reliance on mimesis as 
dooming the philosopher masked by a King. Toynbee op. cit. 
Vol. VI. Pa £55. 
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we function of the feature which distinguishes a civilization 
from primitive societies. 


Toynbee replaces the theory of the organic nature of 


cect fla cyl 


diviligzations by the assertion that relations can possess no 


joi —Thie—widi-hardiy-be-contesteds—Yet-he-has-—not—shom= thet 


J avilizgations represent no more than mere relations. His geo- 
SAvetric analogy demonatrateus the appearance of such a relation 
4out not its existence. The question arisea of what the siviis 
Saization constitute the common fleld activity? If they represent 


athe medium of communication of their component political commn- 


eLfigp aR Shel msss fk te ecsbils we 1bs osha st OR igntee 
‘ : 
ey e ? 


Ejities, then the original difficulty reappears in different form. 


ag partes 
' 
a 


eqror since the constituent secieties ars themselves merely rela- 

. ilois, they manifestly can net exhibit dynamic fields. If, on 

jthe other hand eivilizations represent the totality of their 
gindlvidual members, then the withdrawal~and-return by which Athens, 


‘italy and England grew in stature and the mimesis of the civil- 


wines 


2 Yation's creative minority remains to be explained, 


Toynvee can, in fact, never escape these difficulties. 


tT gince he leans to the conception of tha civilization ag the 


4 


“mon fleld of action of the component political commmities, 


_ Ts must perforce consider thease units organic entities, This 


eT 


. ¥0ns the basis for the assertion that Athens played truant at 
Be - 


er, aisha gh aco ln pt Batis Lnctva Ltlb asta & Kp Fel ican bina replace 


7 ‘a stage of Hellenic history. This, too, is implied 


y It also is implied by Toynbee's concept that the 1dolization 
; of an ephemeral self by Athens was so pervasive that the 
fyzantine Empress of Athenian birth who waa involved in 
the leonoclastic controversy exhibited the same perversity 
which once before head leA the Athenlans to reject Pauly. 


* I I eT a pI Tomei rae een ‘34 


oy. 
“Aeneas 


een were e eee ee eet 


py the concept of the Schism in the Soul. It can hardly be main- 


ca fined that each individual of the disintegrating society exhibits 
all these possible attitudes. ‘The immanence of the organic fac~- 


tor constantly reappears. Toynbee rejects futurism and archaisn, 


i 


their neceisary Tutti Seriving From an attempt. to "arrest. the 

inje bus of life which aii — Ba denied", = the SHevl Eabie ap - 

- psarance in twenty-one elivilizations, of identical political or- 

ganizations, at each stage of development indicates a parvasive 
Gaakenees not to be evaded by defining its necessity as Sin. 

The assertion of freedom etsnds revealed aa the mechan- 


foation of {nexorabillty. The attempt to impose an empirical 


nethod on mownenal reality could yield no other results. Differ- 


b 


entiation by growth seta the limits of development as necessarily 
‘gas Spengler's Destiny. For if each response automatically pro- 
duces a new challenge, the range of possibie reactions tend to 


beccme ever narrower and thereby more determined. ‘The concept 


ths 


\" soclety as a relation accentuates man's insignificance. "In 


social life man's power to arder their affairs on a rational plan 


ro 


at narrowly restricted, since a society is not the chattel of 


4707 one omer but is the commen ground of many men" s field of -~ 


i 


‘ ‘actions and for this reason, a precept which is common sense in 


es 


t Maid A ote 2 Na NYRI ys ead laevis ben yn cerita ambetitbar wana namin tte goad eth aint Sad inane Dah Tabet bitten lsat bg vee tab sb beac neal Bt 
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| ‘te economy of the household, and practical wisdom in the life of 
: 2 
| he spirit, is a counsel of perfection in social affairs". This 


/Wustrates, any abstract exaltation of freedom te the contrary 


= 


ies neers! Maa HINSLEY ee eet 
cea, a ae iB Be a 


Toynbee op. cit. Vol. VI. p. 97. 
i‘ Toynbee op. cit. Vol. IV. p. 1328. 
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jpotel ths tanding, the true implications of Toynbee's philosophy. 
preedom 13 not to be apprehended by way of historical law. Inner 
emeriences remain unsuited for a pragmatics method, Morality 


joes not reveal itself in maxims o7 prudent conduct. 


Yet the biological approach necessarily leads to such 
conclusions. In such a scheme survivel exhibits the ultimate 

test of inner fitness. Toynbse's criteria for athical conduct 
_jare found to be based on their practical utility; permanence con- 
: stitutes hia ultimate test for historical endcavor. Immortality, 
: ovever, 18 not a data of history but an inward resolve. the 

: concept of evolution contradicts its attainability. An unfold- 
‘ Ing of growth and decay has characterized all historical exist- 
. nce. Toynbee’s reliance on transitoriness as a revelation cf 

. Invard failure defeata itself, for life implies mortality. No 


“\stage of development, even in his terms, has lasted. Every civil-" 


_ [teeline, Though the universal state precedes disintegration, 

4 Ittherealiza tion precedes the universal state, and birth ethereal- 
q liation. Can temporal auccession contain the causality of history? 
i life the cause of death, or night of day? 

Toynbee's causality recognizes no mysteries, It tends te 

: reat its assurance of immortality out of phenomena by conjuring 
Phekp appearance. Its tool is an assertive syllogism, that at- 


= T@pts to read Divine purposes into historical events and submita 
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even Gol to normative criticism. History exhibits unchanging 
laws, 1ts rhythm apparent to the discerning, its morality success. 
‘eynbee's approach to mythology illustrates the claims of a 


rationality that denies the existence of any reality outsalde of 


ily alae LARD Ua ged ib Ar pebbles MID ih al nth a if olny aaiOE Nye anys pitino 
Se Wee ‘ % ie on ae 
a ee an re ao ‘ 


Fiction, Historical treatment and Natural science,repres- 
ent qualitatively equivalent modes of epprehending an equally 
1 


ajective reality. Their suitability for the description of 


7 phencmena ls determined by the quantity of data. Thua natural 
PY stence with the manageability of its calculations formulates 
: general laws, while the manifold possibilities of everyday exist- 
ence allow but the presentation of representative types in the 


jform of fiction. Hiatory, as the mean, haa as its most applic- 


wle atyle the comparative study. This explains Toynbee's ap- 


a proach to the New Testament and Mythology. As representations 

f objective occurrences they contain not only analogies, but 

: jfictual maxims derlved from real events. ‘Thus Eden represents a 
i qiovel of Integration which through the intervention of the Devil 
ar changed ta the activity of Yang. ‘Therefore, Sabbath proves 
= the nemesis of creativity, when God in the perfection of the . 

: : trld foumd no further outlet for His activity. For this reason, 
i bynbee has to engage in extended argument to prove the essen- 
‘lal “fairmess" of God's wager with the devil. Love as the 
ntive-force of the universe, must be a Divine attribute, for 


{ts absence would indicate ea deficiency in God. Christianity 


; 


l ynbee op. cit. Vol. I. p. 441 (Annex to IC) 


3 il be saved because God's nature has to exhibit at least the 
1 
jane constancy as Man's. 


Yet what is Toyribes really doing? ‘his is the magic 


"thology becomes practical ethics, a comprehended mechanics, — 
he key to eternal happiness. Ged obeys well-understood laws, 

of “fairness”, of “constancy” and of *love™. What does humnll- 

ity mean in such a context? Goethe said: "The noblest manifes- 
‘stion of Mankind is shuddering awe". Toynbee, on the other hand, 
asiews the world as a machine, capable of manipulation through a 
technical knowledge of the levers Challenge~-and-Responsa, With- 
jrawal-and-Return and Mimasls. 

Mythology, however, describes an Inner state, not an 
jective condition. It represents man's attempt to apprehend 

the fatedness of life and in that recognition of necessity to 

eS wanscend it. It expresses humanity's hope and not its actval- 
diration, man's creative essence not the material conditions of 
success, 

In a world of determined phenomena distinguished by mort- 
4 ity, wan can give expression to hla experience of directed 

: live only by keeping before himself certain goals, not dependent 
j“Uimmediate suecess, as beacons to follow, or alms to aeeaaya 
ten a aceptic suggests to Don Quixote that perhaps his famous 

: lady Duleinea del Tobose does not really exist, he 1s perfectly 


4). Toynbee op. cit. Vol. VI. p. 321. 


4 In Kantts description of the categorical imperative: "Good 
4 in Themselves", 


cme + sp night. Cet PSE a eet Pe loompereares <* 


“cola 


4,Alling te entertain this proposition. But at the same time 

re asserts that her materiel reality is much legs significant 
dhen her exercise of spiritual guidance. She serves as the con 
jiiton of his prowess, ag the motive-force of his ectivity, as 
pe-syabed—ef—thet-purdty-¢ or-thich—skone the dream of “the Sead et 
4gg becomes worthwhile. Just as Dante's Beatrice lights the road 
in the pilgrim's most desperate moments, so humanity tells itself 
its aspirations in the quest for Inward peace. For this reason- 
end not because of its correspondence to objective reality - is 
poetry truer than history for 1t describes that which man in- 
4zorts to organic necessity, the essence of his moral personality. 
4 WOry individual has his Dulcinea or Beatrice and becomes a Don 

3 juixote in the hopes of his creativity. Only he must learn that 
we Golden Age is the state of a soul, not in the first instance 
70 be derived from the physical world. 

And so poetry, testifies to fatality overcome, toa the 

2 sal of our quest, the hope of our fulfillment, the infinite as 
Ss certainty. the New Testament offers no causal proofs, nor pru- 
3 dent maxims. Its essence 1s Inward Tranqullity, the humility 

= at doas not attempt to define the limits of mortality and is 

: ; pressed by Pilecardo Donati: "In His will in our ee AG 

This, too, constitutes the true substarice of Freedom. 

a It resides in an inward experience of life as a process of mean- 
heful alternatives. ‘The content of axtetence can not depend 


; “social engineering or an apprehension of physical immortality. 
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: yn pust act and each action represents his biography, none the 
: tess irrevocable fer being committed with a knowledge of tran- 


4 sitoriness. Toynbee completely misunderstood the phileosephical 


{deal of Datachment. It dees not reject love, but affirws - 


to action out of a conception of the aul taseete of the moral per- 
asoality, apart from any considerations of perronal ettachmenta.. 
3 In the nobility of this eee. resides humanity's hope of 
jself-realization, the possibility of transcending the deter~ 
jnined inexorability of phenomenal reality, the apprehension of 


a jmortality, the inward recognition of limits-expressed ag toler- 
2 


i ince-before God. 


é Toynbee's philosophy of history represents a conscien- 
. tious and vast effort to resolve the dilenmas of existence. He 
i : attenpted toe enlarse the area of human freedom by postulating 

: & pervasive purpoesiveness. His conflicting approachss make an 
. valuation very difficult. The assertion of purpesivenessa 18 

2 {™sated by the conception of bistory as an evolutionary pattern, 


|nvhich survival constitutes the only test of inner fitness. 


into biological processes and leads to the Calviniastic implica- . 


|). theological basis results in imparting a divine sanction 
i 
|. “on of failure as a sign of Sin, At the end of the road stends 


Tnsfizuration, the recognition of the super-mundane plane of 


a ee 

: Vhich Toynbee calls “repulsive”. 

a“ Ses post “History: Man's Experience of Morality". Also Ch, 
a 6"the Sense of Responsibility". 
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mpulity, the apprehension of the kingdom of God, 

Spengler had a vision of the world-as-experiencs out 
Sfsit only the organic element. Toynbee saw in History a machine, 
mi recognized theoretically the purposive factor. His fallura, 


Jtespite-neny-bridiiant-empirical-anslysie;-resuited=from an 


Agitespt to look into the mere manifestations of history for a 


poof of their nouwnenai significance, from an effort to find a 

mral sanction in political events instead of within Himsolil. 
The problem of necegsity and freedom remains unresolved. 

< Int a way has baen polnted along which the two realms can be 

2 sdted, If freedom is not an attribute of external, objective 

- reality, it mast result from an inward atate thet imposes its 

4 fatterns on phenomena, If morality is not denoted by succaas= 


* ful activity, wea must find better criteria for ethical conduct. 


s Mme two realms of freedom and necessity are perhaps reconcil= 
: tle through our experience of freedom in a however determined 
* wrld, The meaning of history may appear, as the emanation of 
tn'g moral personality. 

We have come up to thea problem of History and Man's Exe 


iprlence of Morality. i 
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miroduction {The Problem of Freedom & 


osophies Preco 
Spengler had ea vision of the world-as-sxperience but in- 


Necessity in the 
nti. 


i stead of the uniqueness of events found the generality of phen- 


J mena. Toynbee had understood that man craves greater inward 


certainty than a mere exhortation to do the necessary. Yet hig —- 


Sattenpt to derive a sanction for moral action from an empirical 
tsnalysis of historical events was doomed to fall. What then is 
, tha solution of our paradox? What 1s the import of freedom in 
1a world of determined phenomena? If the meaning of life can not 
i dbe derived ag an attribute of reaiity, wherein does it resides? 
Over a hundred years before Spengler and Toynbéa, in 
“athe provincial Prussian town of Koenigsberg, the problem ef the 
m4 naning of life, the paradox of our experience of freedom in a 
a world of causal laws received its profoundest formulation. Kant 
- vas faced with the heritage of a philosophy which had redusad 

: freedom and morality either to ‘the technical knowledge of ob- 


j jective necessity or to a mere catalogue of pleasing perceptions. 


een atone gat i 


er) 


. he opposition of Rationalism and Empiricism is analogous to 


9 artiigpremice 
Bee 


‘the conflict between Spengler and Toynbee, Spengler's dictum 


jtat mants freedom sonsista of doing the necessary or doing 

E 1 

jlthing, might have been uttered by Spinoza. Toynbeetg Am- 
leation that survival embodics a mode of morality, corresponds 


ji Fumets concept of the pleasure induced by utility, of bene- 
1 s 


iy 


{lence as an inherent trait. 
j. 


jl Though of course givirg it a different content. 
qh Since survival is an indication of utility. See post. 
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But Kant refused to admit the validity of theses agser- 
He affirmed that besides the realm of necessity, there 


sions. 


ae a realm of freedom as the revository of the meaning of 


meurrences. In part a reaction to Empiricism and Rationalism, 


| ee i 


Arvformulating the possibilities of human knowledge. And because 


: achieved a resolution of our enigma of the antinomy of freedom 
. mid necessity in which metaphysical paradoxes are solved though 
a not known by ethical poatulates. 

Kant limited knowledge to make room for belief. He main- 
tained that the mind imposed certain forms on appearances as a 
e dcandition for its cognitive action. By analyzing these cate- 


' Jgrios which structure all knowledge, he made phenomenal reality 


dy 
j 


i E he enanation of pure reason. But at the same time Kant esserted 


; e that reallty was not exhausted by its appearances, that pro- 


rm 


i 4 fonder Levels of meaning existed, revealed to man in his os=- 


b 


i 3 hetie, theological and, above all, moral experiences. ‘the 


: ranscendental intuition of freedom ovens vistas of the nownena, 


“4 


: ha thinga-£n-—themselves, which no causel analysis can ever 


: drach. ‘The meaning given te life discleses a personality, whose 


naa 
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“ral sanction dees not reside in specific attributes auch aa 
; “pMleration or self-control but in the disposition of the will. 


{te merit of conduct dependa on its conformliy to a rule which 
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djsnot a law but a guide to actlon, Since nobody in the ultin- 
a ite decisions of life can obtain a technical solution for meral 
3 lemmas, but is forced ta infuse his om spirituality into his 


dorovlems, Kantis categorical imperative constitutes an affirms- 


sfon_ of man’ 4 responsibil ty. to. ive. his. spec: L£A9 MORTEM 0 ene 


4 hts particular ea ce this finds ‘expression in the con-= 


fect and lawgiver in a kingdom of ends and allows a morality of 
dwiversal applicability. 
The categorical imperative provides the frame-work for 


ltantts philosphy of history. If the transcendental experience 


its maxims must constitute norms in the political Pield. Peace 
aqis therefore tho noblest goal of human endesvor, the affirma- 


Aion of the ultimacy of mants moral personality. ‘The essay cn 


4 Perpetual Peace cortains an outiine for the attainment of this 


Kantts philosophy of history reflects hls conception af 

4 2 ‘ 

» {ace as the final purpose of all human striving. Here, however, 
fhe magnificent symmetry of Kant's thought weakens. If hia Idea 


“jr a Universal History implies that our moral duty for peace 


> [mebles us to form a conception of its historical ettainabLl- 


ly, then the inner relationship with the Critiques of Pure = . 


q See poat my discussion of Satre's and Schwaitger'sa Criticism 
4 of Kant, : 

i" See Friedrich concept that the problem of peace was the most 
i central to Kant's thought - Inevitable Peace = The Philosophy 
of Kant, 


: 


Fiscal wanes 
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4 poblemg are raised, on the other hand, 1f Kant means that a hid- 
én plan of nature inexorably compels humanity towards harmony 


4 th human volition but a tool of nature's mechantan. Necessity 


fritique of Pura Reason abundantly demonstrates - ara not to be 
derived from phenemena, The Critique of Judgment 1llluatrates 

that a conception of nod Lvenbae! in nature can be formed as the 
| gondi tion for mechanical law, Yet purpcsiveness does not mean a 
: definition of aeons Though a demonstration of its impossi- 
bility would vitlatse the command of the categorical imperative | 
eq for peace, this does not logivally imply the necssaity for prove 
: Ing inevitability. Moreover tha possibility of the categorical 
inperative reaults from its very conseption not from its relation 
| to ompirioal eae Theory and practice are united in the 

: nal norm derived from a transcendental experience of freedom. 
Withal a road has been pointed towards the resolution 

of our enigma of man's freedom in a world of determined pheno= 
gta, The meaning of life has been seen to constitute the emane 
| ttlon of a personality not an attribute of reality. Morality 

yt tentves ita senctions from the Inward necessity of a universal 


eS ee a cay a 


l. For Kant's implication of’ inexorability see Friedrich "The 
Philosophy of Kant" p. 453 (Bernal Pascoe). 
4 Seo Friedrich op. cit. p. 458. (Essay on Eternal Peace). 
For full discussion see post "Kants Fhilosopiy of History". 
- 4) See Bernard = Critique of Judgment p. 25. See poat for 
‘oq «full disoussion also of paynhological difference for proofs 
of "Wmposeibility! and 'possibility't, 
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yason and the Critique of Practical Reason is maintained. Serious 


sie not from the objective necessity Implied by a mode of sur 
yival. History - 4n one interpretation of Kant's essay - re- 
ypesents a challenge for the recognition of the ultimacy of tha 
i ral personality, expressed in the concept of peace and harmony 


a the goal of all strife, the purpose of all conflict. 


The nature of Kant's philosophy can not be made intell- 
: : isible without a discussion of the doctrines that preceded him. i 
Es ‘the 17th century witnessed the final disintegration of the two : 
. jpillars of tha medieval concepts of universality: the Catholic 
* Church and the Holy Roman Empire. Under the Impact of tha He- 
‘ formation, through the religious wars and settlementa of the 
; bth cantury, the Catholic Church had split up and given birth 
: to several Portestant Aas. the Holy Roman Empire, growing 
seeadily weaker ever since the collanse of the Hohenstauffen 
' dynasty, rand violently by the Reformation, was ruined in every- 
: thing but name by the Thirty Year's war. A new ora was dawming 
- in Europe, an era of absolute sovereignty, dynastic morarchy 
| md nationallamn. 
This era needed philosophic justification. No loncer 
7 re medieval doctrines of teleology, in which Man and the unl- 
E- : Yrse were understandable only through an end, interpreted by 
1 the Pope in Rome, sufficient. Tha tremendous spirit of eanentic 
iMe discoveries in the early 17th century gave rise to a belief 


ue mh the feasibility of an inquiry inte causes. ‘Thus there arese 


enue 
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anew concept of Absoluteness, an Absolute determined, . 
py its essence end not by ita end and moreover discoverable by 
i 


anybody by the mere application‘of the mathematical method te 


4 setaphysical preblems. ‘The pilot of nature was no longer God 


put Reason. 


. Descartes was the founder of modern philosophy, ‘sotting 
the stage for later philosophical discusgion. In his work "On 
the Method" he laid down the following 4 rules for abstract sapeo- 


Wation. (1) To accept nothing but what is self-evident. (2) 


f resolve each problem into parts amall enough to be individ- 
ie examined, (3) To advance by a series of steps from aelf- 


evident premise to certain deduction. (4) To linger on each 
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jproblem until all its possibilities are examined, 

His central problem can be defined as an inquiry inte 
‘\the very possibility of kmowledge. What relation exists between 
‘“jajective reality and our ideas about it? There is daily proof 
Sof the fallivility of sense-impressionsend the possibility exists 
‘Tthat some malignant demon might so warp the cognitive faculties 
.jihat a rational knowledge of reality becomes impessible. Dea- 

: ‘artes escapes from this total solibism by first asserting that, 
Jeatever the power of the deselver, thought implies a thinking 
jhbstance and the-weality of the "1" who thinka and doubts is 
‘}tereby assured, wokeover the intervention of an omnipetent God, 


£ 
“the physical world. ‘The Cartesian dualism posits two finite 


to by definition can not be a deceiver, guarantees the reality 


MOstehcea, thinking and extended both of objective reality, with 


POP ep eae ne tee nen 
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i god, the Infinite Substance,as the middle ground and the asaur-. 


nce oF certainty. 


Descartes! attempt to attain knowledge through mere 


4nethodology raised many difficulties, however. God's existence 


. been seriously brought into question. Moreover, if the Deity 


‘e, parantees objective reality, Cogito ergo sum becomes a meaning-= 


less dialectic exercise. ‘The trend of subsequent philosophical 


jdiscussion was, howevar, established. Though Descartes main 


q woncern was not moral philosophy, Ag atrongly implied that Virtue 


‘resulted from the right Knowledge of an objective reality. | 


The unsatisfactoriness of the Cartesian dualism led to oa 


ree demons trated. _by_ the ne_very_—faculty.. the. Wadddd tyof wh deh adm 


two strands of thought each more consistent than Descartes, sach ae 


udlizing one of Descartes! substances as the basié of its phil- 


» gosophy; the Spinozistic Panthelsin and the British Empiricien. 


4 Spinoza opted for the God. He denied that different substances 


: jof Shought and matter existed. ‘The universe in all its mani- 


‘ festations merely reveals God as the unity of all nature and 


jits immanent cause. Matter and Mind disclose, but attributes 

“ as ' the Divine , one viewed under the aspect of extension, the 
‘Vtther as thought. In such a scheme the experience of freedom 
becomes the emana tion of the Deity as the only sources of 211 
iutlyation. Qausality in the Universe, purposiveness in events 
Jt never, for Spinoza, serve as an explanatory principle. ‘there 
“Ane no actions, only happenings. Everything occurs by inward 


qessity, expressed by conatus, the tendency to persevere in 
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me's OWN Being. WMorul sanction attaches to actions that sup- 


prt this effort, no other connotation of good and evil can be 


goncelved. 


Virtue as the capacity for self-maintenanca at the high- 


Act level is attained by man under the aegis of. Reason which 


reveals God aa the unity of all existence. The wise man will 
nerefore realize that his advantage can best be :served: by 
wrounding himself with an atmosphere of peace, by repaying 
violence with kindness... An inner reconciliation ensues a real- 
{zation that nothing divine deserves contempt, but equally, that 
ampatny is not required asa a source of motivation. Acting with 
mligntened egolsm, the sage masters the passions which testify 


to his exliatence tn nature and attains the power of salf-dseter- 


ro rEe 


ete 


mnation in the bliss of a resignation into God. 
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Virtue is thus attained by knowledge, by duderatundine 
jue inexorability of events and by the correct evaluation of 
{one's true advantage. ‘the similarity to Spengler (and to Hobbes) 
, {8 striking, however different their conclusions, Both agree 


{that an inevitable neceasity rules existence, fcr which causal- 
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4\y constitutes a shallow and inadequate explanation. Both find 
“4s key to comprehension in an intuitive grasp of the inmanence 
4 2 

‘at produces all occurrences. Spineza =- just as Spengler - 


‘ncelves the atate as angaged in a fight for sheer survival 


i | 
qi, Friecderichtn - Inevitable Peace - p, 149 et. seq. has char~ 

acterized Spinoza as the logical philosophy of Calvinism. 

ee i Spinoza's solecriterion is inward certainty, See Essay on 
: Human Understanding. 
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din which to keep promises on fancied mcral grounds representa 
dane only real Sin. Freedom 1s the apprehension of an objective 
: 1 


dnecessity to which man imparts but little. 


et 

tlyve Insight, backed merely by Reason were too great. An era 
ln aay scientific discovery, particularly in physica, seemed to 
jdemonstrate that the true source of knowledge was not the mind 
but nature, indeed that the mind is instructed by nature. Locka, 
founding the school of British Empiricists, eabeiged ef the mind 
eg a blank tablat endowed with a wax-like capacity of receiving 
sensuory impressions. Thus the ether implication of Descartes 
ag developed, intoan assertion of the primary of the physical 
substance, into:arejection of any innate ideas. 

Carried to lts ultimate conclusion by Hume, this led to 

i total metaphysical scepticism. Knowledge was based on exper- 
Jience, reasoning revealed the habitual expectation of recurrent 
‘eltzations. Cause and effect consti tutea but the representation 
‘joa constant conjunction of events, so that the appearance of 
‘Levent A, leads te the anticipation of event B. Yet one oan not 


idostulate a necessary connection between A and B. Space and time 


terely exhibit the result of oer tain regularities or juxtapogi- 


itlong of empirical entities. Thus innate ideas were non-existent, 

: he concept of ultimate reality meaningless. 

Hume's athics reflect his metaphyaical assumptions. 

: a ne 

\ See pest The Sense of Responsibility for implication of 
Spinozais concept of intellectual love of God which makes 

| this analysis provisional. ‘the fact that Spinoza opted for 

| 


beace and Spengler for strife reveals their personalities but 
{s in no senss a logical necessity of their system. See post. 
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vrality was based on a pleasing sensibility, the faculty of 
henevolence whereby humane impulsea receive inward approbation. 
sopinl institutLlons depend in part on habit, in part on the 
pleasure derived from their utility. Tius morality became an 


attribute of external reality - however conceived, pleasure _ 


the only source Or ueees ta ae ‘siailarity in the conclus-— 
ions of the empiricists Toyntee and Hume illustrates the effect 
, of mataphysical sacencea eye In each case survival is given 
ya poral sanotion, conceived as an indication of utility by Hume, 
el as an emana tlon of Divine grace by Toynbes. But where Hunets 
z neteohysical scepticism shrinks from ascribing ultimate purposes 
A to shenomena, Toynbee's theological convictions enable him to 


+ find a divine imprint in historical events. 


Kant’'s dilemma then is but a-resatatement of our original 
24 paradox: What is the meaning of this necessity that accomplishes 


Altself under the meds of freedom? ‘The raticnaliats had asserted 
fh : he supremacy of reason, limiting freedom to the recognition of 

: bjective necessity, conceiving manipulatory knowledge as the 

- nly ethical ceeeuieas Their theory of knowledge was based 

_ ‘Meanalytic a priori Judgments, intuitively derived, which con- 

; ; fained the whele truth within themselves and Sau their self 


e atidence as the objective pattern of reality. Yet the attempt 


See post "Appendix A" The Goncepts of Meaning. 

“or a digtinotion between cbjective and subjective or Inward 
neceasity ses vost "The Sense of ,Responsibility", 

Kant calls this a determinative judgment in his "Gritique of 
Judgment. 
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to achieve certainty by an analysis of innate idess was doomed 
io fallurs, despite many great achievements of internal consis~ 
tencys The Rationalists were ever forced to abstract from the 


sgoness of experiance in order to achieve the minimal forms 


ideas was in this formulation insolvable. The irony of the retione- 
alist position is best expressed by their ultimate racourse to an 
\averd experience, subjective certainty, 2s the final criterior 
of the validity of their judgments. 

Enpiricism, on the other hand, faced the dilemma that 
- despite tne ecuteness of its analysis of ordinary thought, ita 
judgments lacked the universality which forma the foundation of 
j profound ideation, To base cognition on mers experience is ta 
iak the overthrow of one’s concepts with each new experience. 
ain the field of ethice, conduct could obtain sanction only through 

- 7) cataloguing ef pleasing preceptiona. 

Coes ; Kant was thus faced with the alternatives of freedom as 
ee eo L afunction of a mechanistic naturalism or morality as an ene 
7 : AW ntenad hedonism, How in a world obeying well-underatood laws 
is - Sasa can reason give effeat to the transcendental expor- 
~ : jimca of freedom? What impact oan moral maxims have on the une 
jolding of political events? What ie the relation of history to 


jea's experience of morality? 
Kant decided that the problem was insoluble until the 


Pondaries of the realm of necessity and freedom were defined. 


; 4 < 
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jo asserted that a mechanistic description of nature did not 
weclude a conception of ita transcendental immanence, to ta 
jgvived, however, as a datum of inward experience not as a 


seategory Of reason. He limited knowledge to meke room for be« 


ne entinomy between necessity and freedom by way of an inward 


state, & recognition of life as meaningful alternatives bagad on | 


pian explicit limitation of mere rational analysis. Man can find 


|e sanction for conduct only within himself, not as an attribute 


RL a fatnon 4 


f external reality. 
Kant's metaphysics, expressed in his Critique of Pure 
keason, thus serve as the basis for ean understanding of his 


thilosophy. 
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jant's Metaphysical Theory. . - 


Kant addressed himself to his central problem of the 
innlication of the transcendental experience of freedom by re- 


=a eanining the metaphysical presuppositions of both the ration- 
1 


: 2ligis. ane and the empirisista. The rationalists had reduced free- 
dom to a ‘technical ‘mas tery of natural relations because their _ 


'-Hoonalytic Judementa a priori had made impossible recouras to ex- 


Kent solved thia dilemma by what he termed his Coper- 


i nican revolution. Perhaps the problem of how to achieve a rela- 


a and Spinoza to invoke God as the connecting link, one in the 

: sense of guaranteed reliavility and the other in the sense of 

: all-pervuasiveness, and which on the other hand,had forced Hume 

id into total acepticism, perhaps this problem was so intractable 

: tecause its basic epistemological assumptions were incorrectiy 
jstated. Just as Copernicus when he could not account for certain 
= physical phenomena en the assumption that the sun revolved around 
a ; ‘he earth was finally forced ta reverse this formulation, se 


 Atent restated the dilemma of how the mind which is abstract can 


1, the Sense of Responsibility will diacuss what is implied by 
a transcendental experiance. 
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conform te concrete external reality. 
He revolutionized metaphysics by insisting that instead 
¢ the mind conforming to external reality, physical objects 


Sian only be understood 1f they conform to certain patterns and 


qd tends only to phenomena in sensuous experience. Ultimate real- 


fener on CoE 
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dity, the things-in-themselves,are not disclosed to the cogni- 


eer teres 


A tive faculties. If this is true, then Critical philosophy by 
analyzing the essential structure of the thought processes can 
3 attempt a definition of the forns by whivh external reality is 
iz epprehonded by pure reason and synthetic a priori judgment will 
ie be possible. These judgments atate nothing less than that all 
4 phenomenal experience must conform to certain patterns for the 
: q tonstitution of the human mind prevents cognition in any other 
} : rontexte 

| The distinction of reality into phenomenal (apprehended 
aly pure reason) and noumenal ( things-in-themaelvesa and as suoh 
i a the object of speculative reason) does not, however mean that 

E 4 mowledge of nowmenal reality 1s impossible. ‘Though pure reason 
4 1s confined to phenomenal appearances, the noumena may reveal 

; |tenselves to man by way of an inward experience, The realn 

; freed appears as the transcendental condition of the realm 
; %necesaity. Thus Kant limita knowledge to achieve belief; 

. 3 tus he establishes the possibility of iesoneral morality in 


' 4'world of determined causality. 


ore 
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The validity of Kant!su Critique cf Pure Reason depends 


bis analysis of the frame work within which phenomenal exper- 
1 
jence occurs. Time and Space, in this sense are not empirical 


atities nor properties of objecta but patterns Imposed by the 


gind_ on mature. Space is an absolute requirement ta enable uso. 


gus obfects to fill it 1s comeaivable. Simllarly, substance 

¢@ constitutes a category Imposed by the mind to account for the 

; possibility of change, for unleas a permanence in some respects 
& is postulated each modification would Involve a new otJect. 
Causality, again reveals the condition which establishes 
the difference between objective ard subjective cognition, be- 
|iween perception and imagination. When events occur in a cer- 
tain order the mind attempts by an effert of will to reverse 
ltuis sequence. If 1t fails the objective reality of the exper- 
“Vience is assumed, its fitness for causal analysis established. 
Kant thus transcended Hume's scepticism by limiting 

jen! field of knowledge to the world of natural occurrenses, 

] forced into patterns by pure reason, He affirmed, however, that 
‘he phenomenal world may only represent an inadequate portion of 
reallty the further reachea of which can never be apprehended 


} pure reason, but the existence of which speculative reason 


The following analysia is intended msrely to indicate the 


general trend of Kant's argument. It is not meant to serve 
&8 an exhaustive discussion of the oategories. 
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1 
jliows and practical reason postulates. 


The Critique of Pure Reason ends with a series of anti- 
: Snoniles relating to the finite and Infinite, to freedom and God 


’yersus causallty. How can one speak of hyman freedom in a 


ieee ag a first cause, ‘in the face of phenomena which require an 
i miecedent cause for every other? Kant resolves this basic 
dilemma of existence by Invoking his earlier distinction be- 
teen phenomenal and noumenal reality. If the total reality 1s 


jexpressed in the phengmenal world then indeed human freedom 1a 
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jnesningless and God as a first-cause a logical inconsistency. 


iif, on the other hand, there exists a noumenal reality beyond 


ee ee 
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ithe phenomenal manifestations, fhen insofar as man is nownenal 


= 
a 
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j(a thing in itself) he may indeed achieve freedom, though as a 
{physical phanomena he remains subject to phenomenal requirements. 
Pure reason can go no further than making room in its 

2 netaphysical scheme for the ultimate reality which may reveal . 
liself to man in his theological, esthetio and moral experiences. 
I in tne other hand, pure reason oan show the weakness in the as- 
Jsimptions of both the Rationalists and the Empiricists. If phen- 
: menal reality coes not exhaust the totality of man's experiencas, 
lreedom can not be derived from a recognition of naturalistic 
lecossity. If sensesous experience is confined to the appear- 


= tes of a profounder level of existences, the ompirisal werld 


5e6 post for Kant's explanaticn of the noumenal reolity. 
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can not contain a moral sanction. The experience of freedom in 
cn after all. The meaning of life becomes the emanation of a per- 


4 _agss is not revealed by phenomenal reality but constitutes the 


“pasolve | of | a . soul. - Freedom ‘does hava a “place ina ‘determined © 

; universe. 

The rigorousness and syrmetry of Kant’sa method can not 
1 be over-emphasized, No other philosopher had a clearer grasp 
of the implications of our experiencs of freedom in a world of 
causality. He fully recagnized the Importance of a prefound 

| seteonysies for the apprehension of a total reality, which was 
“| not however exhausted by the categories of pure reason. Kant's 
| natsphysics which have traced the boundaries of human knowledge 
= end at the same time opened vistas of en ultimate experience, 
4 serve as the condition for the apprehension of a morality thet 
a gives the profoundest expression to the intrinsic worth of the 
1 norel personality, the transcendental experlenoe which connests 


4 Yan with the Infinite. 
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"Two things fill the mind with ever new and increasing 
sve and admiration, the more frequently and continuously reflec- 


tion 1s occupied with them; the starry heaven sbove ma and the 


‘tleld of @idion as tigen they were slither shrouded in obscur- 
ity or vislonary. I see them confronting me and link them 1lm- 
nediately with the consciousness of my existence. The first 
{the starry heaven) begins with the place I occupy in the exter- 


mal world of sense and expands the connection in which I find 


nyself in the incalculable vastness of worlds upon worlds, 
systema wichin systems over endless ages of periodic motion, 
thelr beginnings and perpetuations. The second (the moral law) 
astarty from my invisible self, my moral personality and depicts 
“jy ue in a world of true inflnitude which can be sensed only by the 
‘intellect. With this I recognize myself to be in a necessary 

| and general connection not Just accidentally as appeara to be 

4 the case with the physical world. ‘Through this recognition I 

@ also see myself linked to all giginie worlds, The first view 

of anumberleas quantity of worlds destroys my importance, sinse 
lem an animal-like being who must return to its matter from 
whenca It came to the plenet (a mere speck in the univeraa)..... 
4 he second view raises my value infinitely as an intelligenos, 
through my personality; for in this persenality the moral law 


'veala a life independent on animality and even of the entire 
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“Gwrld of aenae, This 1s true at least as far as one can infer 
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iryon the purposeful determination of my existence according 

to this lew. This is not restricted to the conditions of life 
‘A yat radlates into the iepigiieece 

Kent's ethics derive from tha transcendental experiencs 


from a vision of the numinal reality which | 


cal ani i gonsolnis mas india diel dbase peat 
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ig rons ti tutes the real essenoe of appearances. Freedom is an 
qinvard state which slevates humanity out of the world of necesa- 
2 ity into the realm where man in Dostojevaki's words "perceives 


2 


4 the divine mystery of things". But what is the nature of the 


y 


4 moral law? How can any content and universality be ascribed 

Aq .o it in the face of the intensely personal experience of free- 
4 aon? Is morality expressed by conformity to explicit regula- 
ations, or by an inward state that gives meaning to lts own 

4 raxims? 

As in hia Critique of Pure Reason Kant rejects the views 
“of both the Hationalists and the Empiricists. Objective necess- 
Alty, naturalistically conceived, can not constitute the essence 
ao morality for that would deny the direct experience of free- 
ion, Ethical hedoniam is inafiequate because it prevents the 
{formulation of a universal rule. The happiness postulated by : 
{hedond en and the feeling of benevolence of Hume multiply motiva= | 


: tlons but suffer from the same defects as synthetic a postericri 


Aliignents. ‘the Epicurian concept of higher (mental! and lower 


Kant = Critique of Practical Reason - Friedrich - The Phil- 
esophy of Kant p. 261, 

Vor a discugsion of thea nature of thia experiance see post 
"the Sense of Responsibility". See ante - Introduction for 
brief discussion of Dostojevaki. 
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(paysical) pleasures is meaningless in such a context. Inten- 
i J iity, not order, of enjoyment can serve as the only legical 

a witerion for hsdonisn, 

If neither retionalism nor empiricism provide a founda= 


jation.for a universal Jaw, how can humanity give effect_to its _ 


leoertence of morality’ Kant finds the answer in the very con- 
titution of man. If everything in nature is created with a 
raximum of economy and the means chosen most apt, then hapoi- 
fess conceived aa desire~satisfaction can not represent the 
~{purpose of a rational being. Instinct would suffice for the 
Tl echievement of pleasure in the hedonistic sense. But man is 
endowed with reason and abcve all a practical reason that issues 
| forth into action, and seemingly multiplies motivations. The 

tt teoulty of rationality must consequently be designed to imple- 
Anent the moral experience. 

But how can a personal experlence contain a universal 

lV coliga thon Just as the metaphysical dilemma was resolved only 
Vit the aid of synthetic a priori judgments, so Kant gives 

FV erect to man's experience of freedom by a pricri principles 
dat determine the will by thelr own inner necessity. Moral 
lahaeion consequently does not attach to such lsudable qualities 
| uodera tion, self-control, or calm deliberation for in villains 
jcse very qualities tend to accentuate evil. The merit of con- 
juct 4s determined solely by the dispoaition of a will which 
= 


ql, Tis teleorical concent depends on Kant's Critique of fudge 
7 ment, See post. 
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out ef a concept ef duty expressed as respect. for the moral 
This precludes 4nclination as a guide to attion but pre- 
equally the definition of morality as a technical kmow- 


sea of naturalistic relations. 


{determination 1s umecessary. ‘The human will, however, torn by 
desires, requires an imperative, a representation of eo ground 
of action expressed by the word toywsht'. It ta a hypothetical 
imperative if represented as a means to an end, a categorical 
; tinperative if an end in itself. But the moral law stems from a 
transcendental experience from a recognition of an ultimate 
reality beyond phenomenal appearances. Tit can therefore be in- 
pleriented only by the categorical imperative, the maxims of which 
aasure universality. ; 

Kant's first formulation of the categorical imperative 
P cerives from the conception of the moral law determining the 
: ull by its ow inward necessity from a priort principles. It 
Teates: “act as if the maxims of thy action could become by 
= thy will, universal laws of nature." Morality in this sense re- 
Vealts from a point of view which recognizea that by its actions 
qit rives maxims of universal applicability. ‘he difference be- 
4 F ween morality and expediency, between inward compulsion of duty 
qed inclination becomes immediately apparent. Kant cites the 
] ‘ample of borrowing with the knowledge that its repayment is 


-- (possible. Whatever the expediency of this action it is 
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inpossible to will it as a universal law of saeeues Ths key to 
an immoral action resides in the willingmess to make en excep- 
ia tlon in favor of Inclination to a moral lsw renognized as of 

. uivergal validity. 


“Ta tween the Sauecceiaat: Uhpshe tive. as 6 


. pothetical imperative in which the motivation is but a meana. 
¥ "So act, as to tréat humanicy wheather in your own person or in 
that of others ag an end cnly and never as a means". This con= 
: cept expresses the recognition of the ultimacy of man's moral 
a personality, the apprehension of tolerance which sets limits ta 
one's activity out of respect for the divine in humanity. Ita 
geal is the kingdom of ends in which the autonomy of the wills 
<4 precludes any personal inclination in the carrying out of moral 
lays. Here every man is toth legislator of universal maxing 
and aubject to the rules created by the autonomy of otherg. Here 
the dignity of man, flowing from an awareness of his responsibil- 
: 4 tty to mankind, provides the foundation for a heteronomy of wills 
i din whom the transcendental vision of freedom has kindled the 
ctw % fajspark that haa led to the common experience of the moral law. 
aseg #2 But how can the catsgorical imperative furnish a concep- 
Lon F ‘lon of ita possibility? If man forms part of nature - as all 


"experience indicates - he is ruled by causality. This raises 


Por the discussion of this argument see post. It is not, of 
courage impossible to will this, but 1t 1s Impossible ta 
secure a reciprocal recognition of this volition. 


and a Ltaelt ena ie’ ae 
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, aeries of other antinomies. Man attempts to achieve morality, 


vat the goal 4s distant and intuitively one feels the impossibil- 


hs, 


ity of lts attainment. Man longs for the Summum Bonum - happi- 
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4d nega commensurate with virtue, but no guarantee for a necessary 


Again Kant returns to the distinction in the Critique 
bal vp pure Reason botween the noumenal and the phenomenal world. 

A In 30 far as man participates in the realm of necessity - as a 

| Seaceaeie - he is indeed determined. But morality doss not des- 
eribe an order of nature, but has its crigins in a mystic atti- 
3 tude within bee Ethies testify toe an experience which raisss 
aqran above himself out of the world of zenses, into the noumenal 
i reslity of the Divine design. Freedom the possibility of which 
speculative reason asserted ig now postulated by practical 
reason. The striving for perfection induced by the moral law 

4 inplies imnortality to give effect to an endeavor impossible of 
dfulfillment in a finite time. (God appears as the guarantor of 
4 to Summum sone The postulates of God, Freedom and Ginoetei- 
Alty represent an assertion of the pervasiveness of man'a moral 
Jemertence. The transcendental experience of .freedom overcomes 


“hall obstacles offered by the empirical realm. ‘Theory and prace- 


jl. For interpretation of this attitude see post "The Sense of 
4 Responsibility". 

4% N. Xemp. Smith - A Commentary to Kant's Critique of Pure 

4 Reason p. 608 pointa out that in later life Kant considered 
this an overly theoretical proof of God's existence and ag- 
ferted Inatead that God speaks direotly through the cate-~- 
corical imperative. 
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through his moral experience - not through any analysie of 
gipirical reality - man attains a vision of a hisher world-order 
and of the meaning of occurrences. 


This enables Kant to redefine Christianity on the basis 


of a manecend satel tpeateion Wives ‘etrenp ting - eoied Domne ~ 


nerel law is holy and presupposes a will directly determined by 
its commands. Yet all man can achieve in this life is a right- 
ful disposition arising out of respect for the law. The yearn- 
ing for the blias of holiness therefore postulates eternity. The 
order of nature can offer no happiness as an inducementfor end 
performance of the moral lmw. But the Christian concept of the 
Mnedom ef God opens vistas of a profoundor plane, in which ter- 2] 
restial :striving. dissolves in the bleasedness of inward peace. 
a In the sama sense Kant interes tands the Diblical command of loving 
re fod and of loving one’s neighbor as oneself. Pathological love ze 
a tan not be commanded. But a feeling of respect for the exper- 
lence of the moral law, a liking to do one's duty based on on a 
43 ptiori conception expressed in the categorical imperative, an 
: approach to man as an end, these constitute the true meaning of 


a tthical love. 


Kant has come full eycle. His critique of Pure Reason 
iy establishing the limits of knowledge, by the distinction be- 


; ween phenomenal and noumenal reality left room for a significant 
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moral experiense. The transcendental experience of freedom 
gave meaning to the concept of a will determined to action by 

aorioril considerationa. The kingdam ef ends emerged and an 

affirmation of man's dignity as the goal of ethical activity. 

The rationalietic formulation of Kant's ethical phil- 


osophy terids to ‘obscure its” profound vistons. ~Horali ty~ ta found- alia Sa 


to reside in a mystic relationship to a supersensuous wor 1d-order, 


ina transcendental experience which alone makes the categorical 


a jinnerative possible. For the necessity of the categorical in-- 
‘ porative applies only to a speciric attitude, its universal- 

a ity presupposes the prior experience of the moral law. This a 
{ must be kept in mind in considering the criticism of Kantta “a 
% ethics by Schweitzer and Satre. Though they differ in their ct 
point-of-view their arguments are remarkably alike. Schweltzer ) 
{maintains that the validity of ethics issues from the nesaaNtey 
A attending their each. Kant's moral philosophy achieves un- 
ee lyversality at the cost of vitality, according to Schweitzer. 

hea content of the categorical imperative becomes so vague as 
“Jt lose all meaning. - 


2 
Satre restates this argument in practical terms. He 


-dtltes the case of a young Frenchman torn between the desire of 
: joining De Gaullets forces and thereby exposing his mother to ‘ 
 Jrestb ie Germsn retaliation or staying and losing his self- 
Jreect. Kantts categorical imperative offera no solution to 


q- Schweltzer - The Philasophy of Civiligation p, 182 et. s9q. 
a4 Sattre - Existentialism p, 25 et. seq. 
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this dilemma according to Satre. Whatever the ladte decision, 
lye would treat somebody, either himself or his mother as but a 
neans » 

Despite tha imprecigeness of the example it illustrates 


4 yall the confusion involved 1n this interpretation of Kant's 


ghilosophy should be a manual of action supplying technical soi- 
| q utions to all the problema of exisatsnce. But the dilemmas of 
life are not te be reconclied by manipulation. Ethical conduct 

J to be meaningful must reveal a personality, not a mastery of 

a causal connections. Kant understood this and based hig whole 

q moral philosophy on a transcendental experisnce. This implies, 
however, that the categorical imperetive can give conditions 
aonly to a prior moral experience, Its universality expresses 
2 afeeling of responsibility towards humanity, its obligation 

a testifies to a vision of an ultimate reality. 

The existentialists are right in thelr assertion that 

= life involves action. But their demand that philosophy should 
: offer absolutes certainty terds to deny the untqueness of the 
..{idividual. ‘he experience of freedom in a determined world 

. {miles that we can transcend neceasity only by imparting our 
individuality to the lnexorable unfolding of events. ‘The exist- 
P ttialists emphasis on activity, however, reducea man £6 ‘an atom, 
wifetted by fate, doomed to whirl in concentric circles until 
tstable constellation is achieved through an understanding of 


 4@usal laws. But thia confuses a physioul state with an ethical 


ls 
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pora. Similarly, Schweitzer wants ethics te be a necessity of 
thought. This too expresses 4 quest for certainty in an un- 
certein world, a claim to wrest out of intellectual construc- 
“tlons ean immortality which the experience of directedness denies. 


A necessity of thought can mot occur in a vacuum, ‘The moral 


The young Frenchmants dilemma therefore was an aspect 
of the fatedness of existence not a refutation of the categor- 
Py teal imperative. No other person can ever feel the soul's 
dilemma in the ultimate crisia of life. Man mist solve his 
: vroblems with dignity, but alens. The categorical imperative 
can fuids an attitude only if preceded by a transcendental ex- 
2 perience of freedom. But experiences ara parsonal and no out- 
: sider can possibly prescribe their content. Love is unique only 
; : fo the lover. Philosophy can therefore never create an ethical 
d system which constitutes a necessity of thought or provides 
i 3 technical solutions for all of life's problems. It 1s human- 
a \ty's responsibility te give its own meaning to its own exist- 
tdence. .:* ‘he motive-force for this activity isaues in the 
4 first instance frem an inward experience which teaches man his 
4 linits and his intrinsic worth. his is the ultimate basis of 
4 lman freedom, the condition for mankind's self-tranacendence. 
The transcendental exnerience of freedom serves as the 


j jfiundation of Kant's moral philosophy; the categorical imperative 


4’ Sea post. "The Sense of Responsibility". 


Be eek 
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provides the solution to the problem of reconciling universal 
applicability with perscnal experience. But Schweitzer offers 
another fundamental criticism. ‘he union of ethical and epis- 

| tomological idealism in Kant, implies - according to Schweitzer - 


that the noumenal reality which reveals itself as the moral law 


3 vorld as well. If the phenomenal world discloses but the man- 
{festation of a transcendental reality then the events brought | 
i about by causation are merely perallel appearances of occur- 
rences which the Intellect produces under the conception of 
freedom. Preedom and ethics thus become but a mode of nesessity; 
an immanence males all happenings, only the apprehension of which 
differs, but not its operation. 

This is a profound analysis, though not a necessary one. 
The causality of the physical world represents a mode of appre- 


4 hending phenomena, not a property of their occurrence. The ex- 


verience of freedom constitutes mants intuition of an ultimate 
vorld~-order. But this does not mean that this transcendence is sf 
ain fact the objeotive representation of the cperation of numin- 
. al reality. On the contrary if numinel reality is apnproachable 2 
aly by an inward experience, the mode of its operation in the 
physical world must, of necessity, remain undecided. 

Nevertheless, the tendency to equate man's experience 
4q the moral law with the objective meaning of occurrences and 
3 hereby attributing an ethical sanction to phenomenal manifestations. 
oe. 


7 4) Schweltzer op. cit. p. 196 et. seq. 
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exists In Kant. It. comes to expression in his philssophy of 


history, in which the duty to wrk for peace appears first ag 
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What validity can be ascribed to a duty, which seeng 
4 negated by all experience? ‘The practical man will be ready to 


point out that the moral law rarely coincides with the volition 


for its performance. Yet empiricel reality can never supply 


pblic law is meaningless anc eternal peace a chimera. If on 
the other hand, the moral law constitutes man's connecting link 
gith noumenal reality then the realm of necessity appears as 
but a manifestation of the realm of freedommimopposition can 
occur between Theory and Practice. 

‘fhe Empiricist - according to Kant - is ever forced to 


equate empirical reality with morality. ‘he political morelist 


vio adapts hig maxims to phenomenal appearances imputes his notion 
1 

of practical wisdom to the Divine. The moral politician on the 

- other hand for whom the categorical imperative represents an 


2 aosclute norm, realizes that the lawful orgenization of govern- 


| juent implies a coincidence of the moral attitude in all par ti- 


% tular whlls. ‘Though the weight of tradition may preclude an i 
; innediate modification of institutions the moral law ever guides j 
Tats quest, a beacon to follow, an alm to attain. The political 
{uoralist knows men, but the moral politician under tands Van, 
iin the dignity of whose personality resides the only possibility 
7 4 f% conceiving a duty, the sole guide to mover action, 


Tius politics beoomes a task of giving effect to man's 


4. gant - Eternal Peace - Friedricn op. clit. p. 469. | 
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me Philosophy of History - Derived from the Categorical Imperative 


Just es Kant's metephysical theory had given meaning to 

ihe transcendental experience of fresdom, so his catagorical 
{nperative determines man's political duties. "Morals when 
conceived as the totality of absolutely binding laws according 
sense. It 1s therefore a paradox to say that one aon not do 

(shat one ought to de) once the authoritativeness of this con- 

cept of duty 1s acknowledged." With this assertion of the ab- 
solute pervasiveness of the moral law begins the Appendix to 

Yent’s Essay on Eternal Peace. No conflict can exist between 
theory and practice in the political realm any more than in the 
noral. ‘The categorical imperative applies to all activity, in 
every field, its poasibility postulated by its very conception. 
But what 1s the nature of the duty which the catesorical 
instcrative commands from a priori considerations? Kant finds 

he snswer in the second formulation of the categorical impera- 
‘lve, that man must always be treated as an end, never as a 

rs mang. In the domestic field this implies the creation of a 

4 republican constitution, in which the categorical imperative is 

) | ins ti tutd onalized in a General inet In reletions between statea 
{its makes the attainment of eternal peace the statesman's noblest 


Wd aaty. 


a Kant (Eternal Peace) Friedrich - the Philosophy of Kant, p.454. 
4% Yriedrich - Inevitable Peace p. 53 offers a different inter- 


F oretation. For my discussion see post, 
Pi For Kant's criteria of a republican constitution sss post. 
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transcendental vision of the numine which underly all visible 
sopxkings. ‘The categorical imperative emerges as the norm of 
all political endeavor, to light the road towards the achieve-- 
}s nent ofarepublican constitution and the attainment of eternal. 
peace. The meaning of history results fron an inward appre- 


gut any regard to its immediate empirical attainability. Peace 


hension, that “determines” thes 


“conception wi ths ————— 


represents the goal of all human striving, the fulfillment of 7 


the purposa of history. . 7 


3 


Kant's Essay on Eternal Peace comprises nine articles 


i for a hypothetical treaty amorg nations for the assuranse of 
wiiveragsl peace. The first six - the preliminary articles - fi 
are frankly remedial, directed at specifio abuses in contempor-— 
4 ary diplomacy. Though addressed to technical problems, their 


obligation derives in esth case from the a priori conception of 


th moral law, ‘They ares 


l. "Ro treaty of peace shall be held such with the secret 
reservation of the material for a future war", 


2. "No state having an independent existence whether it 


ee ee eT 


be small or groat may be acquired by another state 


E 
iB 


through inberltance, exchange, purchase or gift", 
39. "Standing armiss shall gradually disappear”, 


4. "No debt shall ba contracted in connection with the 


foreign affairs of the state”. 
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5. "Ne state shall interfer ty force in the constitution 
and govermment of another state". 

6. "No satate at war with another shall permit such acts 

of warfere as must mke mutual confidence impossible 

in tima of future peace such as the employment of 

surrender, the inatigation of treason in the state 

against which it 1s making war, eto.® 

The preliminary articles express Kant! s conception of 

tha determination of the will by the categorical imperative 

g on the basis of a priori considerations. ‘The task of achieving 

‘ peace derives from the transcendental experience of the moral 

lay, not from any eccidental constellation of ampirical facta. 

If the categoricel imperative commands the uchlevement 

dof eternal peace any mental reservations which leaves open the 

“possibility of future conflicta constitutes a violation of the 

jtoral law, for which expediency offera no axcuse. If the moral 

‘Jaane tion of the state resides in its conception of man as an 

4¢nd - expressed in a General Will - then no technical reason 

Jutete for treating 1% as the possession of the ruler. This 

jreduces the state from a moral person to a thing and violates 

jhe categorical imperative. 

If the moral law commands the treatment of men as an end, 

i} consideration of utility can legalize standing armies. Pro- 

jfeso1 onal soldiers become: mere todis, whose very existence 


Ureover creates a# constant atate of insecurity. No violationa 
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4 of the categorical imperative by other states can sarve as an 
excuse for war. The very exiatence of oppression should soerva 
doo a stirmlus to others to implement the categorical inpera= 


< 


-ajtive. To work for peace represents man's noblest duty to ta vie 


noth 


eb eb Sti tie 


The Gurvestvenses of ene: ene law in Kant ts philosophy 
ff history now becomes appurent. Conformity to the categorical 
fmperative contains the moral ganction of ths political world. 


the 


P amoral law, of which even the command for sternal pence 
A repregonts but a particular instance, Man!s exparience of free 
7 ¢on in a determined world issues into ethical activity and fure 


i:4nishes humanity's guide on the journey through history. 


But Kant realized that the application of the categori= 
{cal Imporative to specifle abuses could not provide the ultimate 


4 foundation of sternal peacee Xantts three definitive articlea 


Gof tho Eterral Peace, subody hia conception of the absolute basis 
4°! pose, his recognition that peace implies more than the absence 
Aor ver, his affirmation of the supremacy of the moral law ia the 
wlutical realms 

4 Kant argues that a truo atate of paace results, at least 


part, from Lawft natitutions w n nations, 16 attain= 
ts f Lewful institut Athi ti If ti ttat 


“at of peace 1a a moral luw, 1t can be givon effect only by # moral 


bg ee 


personality. But how can the dictates of ths categorical imper- 


ative operate in scelal institutions? Just as the moral law 
eantains the objective principle of all actions, so the repub- 
lican constitution represents the norm of political institu- 


Kant ape- 


ticns. ‘hat, however, 1g g republican constitution? 


4 bers of the society as men; the principle of the dependenss of 
all upon a single common legislation as subjects; the principle 


of equality for all as cltizen. 


The republican constitution thus institutionalizes Kant's 


2 categorical imperative. The assertion of man ag intrinsically 


E valuable expresses the transcendental experience of freedom, 


the principle of dependence upon common legislation reveals 


the Kingdom of Ends, in which- each individual is both subject 


7 and legislator. This testifies to the moral attitude, to a feal- 


: 
H 
re 
ce 
{i 
§ 


| ing of responsibility towards the rights of oshers boa moves 


tlom that derives from a conception of the common good. A pol- 


4 itical community based on this apprehension of man es an end in 
; liself, achieves a aynthesia of liberty expressed in the right- 


4 cousness of the will end equality exemplificd by the universal 
4 3 


ape manele ere TEEGATE 


4 pplicability of its laws. Since the republican constitution 


j Institutionalizes the categorical imperative the state becomes 


LT SA TY AR & peer fl a 


4 the transcendental experience of freedom. Therefore, too, Kant's 


a cry 


: Frisdrich - The Philosophy ef Kant p. 4357 (Eternal Peace). 
* This ip institutionalized by Rousseau's general Will. 


E first definitive article states: "The ¢#vil constitution in each 
“4 state should be aeirean = 

With the state conceived as a moral person, the applica~ 
tion of the moral lew to political events becomes a reality. 


fhe categorical imperative now appears as a positive force guid- 


¥; i ——- tot SD he 94 © ee Tee esti Rd cnn A ee ig Me Se in ete ahi oe iste atas au 


guceaed in freeing themselves from the pervasive reflection of 
J amoral norm, expressed in the lip service paid te the Inter- 
4 2 

sq mational law of Ggotius, Puffendorf and Vattel. Peace treatles 


4 always claim the sanction of abstract Justice, wars are ever 


defended on moral grounds. Humanity's dim apprehension of mor- 


ality can mot, however, bear fruit until its maxims have boon 


institutionalized. 


Tne emergence of the republican constitution makes pos= 


able the Poundation of an eternal peace based on universal prin- 


tiples. Law can now replace the violence of the state of nature, 


harmony the insecurity of constant strife. The federation of 


| 4free states contains Kant's vision of the reconciliation of all 


a penett A I A TEE a te CSAS Ot TED A Sain ete epltpiemmne Ty! oF TT 


ye , 

et 4 conflicts, Kant sways between the conoeption of a union of 
sis, a tations and a federation of states with republican constitutions. ir 
ast 4 hough the vision of all men as ends inclines Kant towarda the He 
‘3 . first alternative, his awareness of political realities makes - 
ee Ei accept the latter, He can do so, moreover, without sacrific- : 
exh ing the independent validity of his moral maxims, since his : 


Kant - Eternal Peace (Friedrich op. cit. p. 431). 
Kant ~- Eternal Peace = calls them miserable consolers 


(Priedrich op, olt. p. 443). 
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| first definitive article has already assured the conformity of 
the atate eS the categorical imperative. With the state a moral 
j person, the maxims of the moral law become universsily applic- 
avle. Now peace emerges from discord, reconciliation from con= 


ba flict. Now a general basis for peace can be created arart from 


In the majesty of the moral law residas the feasibility of its 

Ss maxims. Eternal peace appears as tha emanation of man's moral 

4 personality expressed in a republican constitution, organized 
ina federslism of atates. Thus Kant's second definitive article 
-4qstates: "The law of nations should be based upon a federalism 

“| ot free en: 

Kantts conception cf man as om end involves the encaur- 
4 agement of contacts among nations, but alse implies a denial of 
te right of conquest. Though Humanity ia divided into many com- 
z ponents, separated by oceans end desert reglom,the globe repres-. 
. ints @ Gommon possession of mankind. Kant argues that men have 

3 the right to visit everywhere as long as they don't assert their 
{ tight by force end as long as they are bound by the principle 

< ff hospitality. ‘The Law of Nationa must therefore guarantee 

; the treatment of all farelgners as ends, while preventing the 
7%ploitation of the indigenous population. This, again, reveals 
: : he pervasiveness of the categorical imperative, which commends 


ieace ag humanity's highest task. 


4 Kant ~ Eternal Peace (Friedrich op. cit. p. 441). 
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The experience of the moral law constitutes man's con- 

nection wlth the ultimate reality which he can only fesl, never 
move Any violation of Ita maxims anywhere, affects the dignity + 
2 of men in all other parts of the world. Each mean is responsible : 
to humanity for his will givegy wniversal maxims, for good or 


‘Amd 60 Eant's thira definitive article of eternal peace. 


ate 
states: "The Cosmopolitan or world law shall be limited to 
7 conditions of universal hospitality" - 

The Easay on Eternal peace continues the symmetrical 
edifice of Kantia philosophy. ‘The Critique of Pure xeason had 
affirmed the possibility of the experience of freedom, the moral it 
philosophy had given lt maaning. in the Philosophy of History, 


the moral law which lifts man above himself asatands revealed aa 


he normative principle governing political events. No conflict 


j 

| 

1 
q between theary and practice is hera oonceivable. Indeed, the 7 
| categorical imperative represents practice in the obfactive i 
4 sense. Humanity's aspirations discloze history's meaning, be-~ 
4 tause only through the emeriencs of freedom does msn apprehend 
4 fhe unity which erodusss all phenomena. The moral law repres- 
4 mts tha assumptions underlying all purposive activity; approx-= he 
d imation to its maxima constitutes the sole test of moral fitness, i 
q feace, Tor Kant, reprasents a command of the moral law derived : 
qfron formal a priori considerations Independent of any empirical : dj 


; tonditions. Peace is rants noblest task, humanity's ultimate if 


4 purpose. 


4‘. For elaboration of thia point ses post. 
1, Kant - Eternal Peace (Friedrich op. cit. p. 441). 
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But in Kant's Philosophy of History, the implications 


i pointed out by Schweitzer's become apparent. ‘The erection of 


jg moral philosophy on the base of epistomological idealism is ~ 


according to Schweitzer — doomed tc fallure. Since ethics be- 


cone moaningful only 1f they can affect the noumsnal reality, 


Shite, ce 


If the moral law discloses the numina which govern all appear- 
ances, then elther everything that occurs ie ethical or the 
moral law has no meaning. Ethics and natural law, the purvose 
of man and the design of the universe stand equated, 

Though this is by no means a necessary conclusion, tha 


further developments of Kant'!s philosophy of History lends con- 
3 


4 sldovable force to Schweitzer's criticisn. For Peace which 

q the categorical imperative had commanded as humanity's duty, 

q ‘s suddenly revealed as the objectiv. or -neiple of historical 

7 cventa, ‘The moral law realizes itself not through the deter- 
A dination of the will, but as an aspect of a hidden plan of 

d nature. Men's volition can assist in producing the inevitable, 
out in its absence humanity would still be foresd to achleve 

4 baraony "albeit with much iabeneareian Freedom appears as 
qvta mode of causality, peace as the consequence of an imman- 


deit Inexorability, harmony as an emanation of nature's mechanism. 


“$l. Since phenomena obey natural laws Schweitzer op. clt., p. 186 


et. s@q. 


42 See nost for discussion of this point. 
45, See ante for discussion of this point. 


- 4 Kant - Eternal Peace (Friedrischop. cit. p. 483). 
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History ia not a task but’contains a guarantee for the realiza- 
tlon of the moral law. This aspect of Kent's philosophy par- 
allels Toynbee'ta dilemma, the attempt to wrest certainty from 


the fatedness of life, the endeavor to conjure phenomena to 


escape the transitoriness of existence. 


me ptm etenthwintyyetphararceremni Em rte HRD Ae BANU rer ee 24 
il, See pest for discugssien. The subsequent section on amalga- oe 
4 mation of Kant's Idea for a Universal. History and his Guar- i d 
entee for Eternal Peace. Since the latter sharpens the ‘ 
former's implications 1% forms the core of the analysis. fon 
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je Philosophy of Nistory Conceived as a teleological system. 
hereto taananesarnccrermam ati 


Kent poses three possible modes for the apprehension 
of historical events: History can be conceived as the unfold- 3 
ine of a plan (either natural or divine depending on the point- 


of-visw) to develop humanity from the lowest state of animal- 


ity to the highest. level of human-freedom.-—On— 


the- other hana a 
the succession of volitical events may reveal no more iad the 
accidental constellation of power relations which may one day 
achieve a formation which insures stability. Lastly, one can 
deny any pattern in history, leaving merely a senseless alter- 
nation of atrife and truce, a constant rise and decline of em- | 
pires, a hepeless resignation which can not attain eapoeer Kant 


opta for the firgt alternative. If phenomena required for their 


cognition the formulation of synthetic a priori judgment, if 


the moral law derived its validity from a priori considerations 
of universelity, tha history can te conceived only on the basis 


4 of ana priori principle that reveals itsitmanence. This prin- 


7 i 


= clple operates outaide the range of human volition and atruc~ 


pee es an pnt err ine i ee ent eres 


‘tures the apprehension of svants by its own inward necessity. 
But how ia one to concelve such a philosophy of history? 


. ior is one to reconcile man's experience of purposiveness with 


eke amas ee rene 
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: 4 he meaning of oocurrences? Kant utllizes the argument of his 


q - ' 
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41, For the three alternatives see Friedrich op. cit. p. 125. \ 
(Idea for a Universal History). i 
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critique of Judgment that a teleological principle must in- 

here in nature as a condition for the reguisrity of phenomena, 
only thus can the meaning of history, emerge out of the other- i 
wise senseless recurrence of seemingly accidental events. Man's 


frecdom appears as en aspect of a pervasive mechanism, purpos- 


Senne ney 2. ee mee sYE ERS ESS : oe 


ness. Just as the population statistics of major countries 

reveal a regularity according to stable natural laws, desplte . 

the accidents of individual fortunes, so history considered ag 

a totality may contain a patterm apart from the incidental pur- ; 

poses of human beings. Mankind thus premotes an end unknown toa | 

than which moreover "thay would care little for if they eens 1 
But what is this end? What 1s the a priori principle ; 

by which historical events become intelligible? Kant malntains a 

that history's purpose is the achievement of pease through law, 

9 vy states wlth republican constitutions. This 1s, however, 

4 nel ther derived from a transcendental experience, nor from the 

} unlversal obligation of a moral law, but issues from an analy- 

sls of the end which the mechanism of nature promotes. Peace 

4 becomea a technical task of reconelling empirical conditions 

vith the purpoge of suites The meaning of history is iden- 

_4 tleal with man's aspirations, indeed humanity's norms consti- 


‘uta but a meang for the achievement of an {mmanent aim. 


l, Seo post diseussion of this argument. 


“12 Friedrich op. cit. p. 117 (Idea: for Universal History). 
94. See Friedrich op. cit. p. 452 (Eternal Peace) and post, 
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Kant lays down nine principles for the sprrehension of 
gee Since history is concelved as subject to a teleology 
theory which structures its phenomena a priori, the natural 
faculties of all creatures must be destined to unfold complete-~ 


ly according to their end. ‘Thus pirpose replaces accident, 


rational creature is the development cof his reason. However, 


the growth in wisdom requires many trials, and much exmerlenca, 


' jl. Kant's nine principles ere: 

1. All natural aptitudes of a creature are destined to unfold 
themsalves completely and purposefully. 

2. As for man (the only rational creatura on earth), these 
natural aptitudes which are directed toward the use of his 
reason will develop fully in the species, but not in the 
individual. 

3. Nature has willed that man should develop completely by 
hinselft everything which goes beyond the mechanical order- 
ing of his animal existence, and that he should not partake 


by and for himself through his own reason, indapendent of 
instinct. . 

4. The means which rature employs to preduce the development 
of all mants aptitudes 1s the antagonism in soclety, since 
this antagonism becomes in the end the cause of a lawful 
order of society. 

5. The greatest problem far the species man, the solution of 
which nature forses upon him, is the establishment of a 
civil society which generally administers the law, 

6 This preblem is mankind's most difficult problem and will 
be the last solved by the species. 
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tution 1s dependent upon a lawful external relation between 
states and cannot be solved without it. 


in the large as the execution of a hidden plan of nature - 
to bring about a constituticn which is perfect internally, 
and for this purpose also externally - because this is the 


Bed) 
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9. A pnilosophical attempt to treat general world history ac- 
cording to a plan of nature which alms at the perfect civil 


and as itself promoting this purpose of nature. 


of any happiness ar perfection except such as he has secured 


7. The proolom cf the eatablishment of a perfect civil consti-_ 


2. It la possible to look upon the history of the human species 


only atate in which nature can develop all aptitudes of mane 


association of the human species must be considered possible 
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not to be attained in a single Fife. Consequently man's facul- 
tles develop completely in the spacies not in the individual. 
But existence involves strife, life presents a contin- 


ucus series of problems. Hardship seems the lot of humanity. 


gieiea on men, “tn order to forse him to create his well-being 
solely by his own work. Man's veal happiness consists of ration- 
al self-esteem. Now the eternal violence of history attains new 


meaning. Man's faculties davelop through the antagonism of | 


! 
4 


saciety and the struggle between nations. The pressure of com- 


petition, the insecurity of the state of nature lead to the 
formation of the civil society, whose invocation of the prin- 
ciple of law testifies to its apprehension, theugh not immediate f 
attainment, of moral ideals. Man's quarrelsome instincts reveal 
4 neture's mechanism, for the optimum dsvelopment of his skills. 
4 "Yan wants concord, but nature knows better what is good for his 


4 kind; nature wants discord. Man wants to live comfortably snd 


(3 Pleasureably, but nature intends that he should raise himself 


H 
} 

; 4 out of lethargy and inactive contentment into work and trouble 
t 4 and then he should find means of oxtricating himself adroitly 
1 | 
i 


4 from the latter”. bs See 


If Society arises in response to the insecurity of con- a 


ak 


fy atent strife, the organization of the proper constitution must 
’ Tepresent mankind's most difficult task, Han can develop his 
-“jlatural faculties to the fullsst only under a just civio con- 


E. 3 stitution. Kant considers the reconciliation of freedom with 


Kant - Idea for a Universal History - Friedrich op. cit. p. 128, 
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2 monopoly of force humanity's central political problem. The 
4 tendency to meke exseptions in onefs own favor ever fights 

: 2 against the assertion of the supremacy of law. Law, again, 


suffers Prom the fact that it 18 a product of man and at the 


seng time conceived as embodying adap ee of suStECee: 


tify the proper disposition of the will, But this can cocur 
oly after many disappointing failures, as ths goal of all 

i striving, as the ultimate purpose of history. 

The perfect civic constitution, moreover, prasupposes 

i lewful relations umong states, There is no usé in working for 
a domestic peace 1f war constantly threatens from across the bore 
j ders. The ceaseless preparation for conflict, the feeling 

of insecurity engendered by armies, the ravages of never-ending 
Jaq ttrifa, ell teach humanity what reason alcne would have indie« 

F tated witheut all this suffering, Just as the experience of the 


ta state of nature among individuala led to the formation of civil 


as 


J society, so the eternal tensions between states reveal nature's 


Guechenism for the attainment of peace. The eventual creation 


O 


,4ef a just clvio constitution, which will forever banish war end 


ae 


} begin the era of harmony among mankind therefore constitutes 
ithe purpose of history. The unfolding of events will force the 
| dmergence of this constitution, even if moral precepts faile 


i 4\ philosophy of history based on these assumptions must be 


*% = Idea for a Universal Historfy- Friedrich ~ op. clte, 
p. 1295. 
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4 possible, according to Kant; a task bequeathed to succeeding 


2 cenerationse 


Schweitzer's criticlam is thus validated by Kant's "Idea 


[4 nature. History regarded as @ phenomena discloses the same in- 
ranence that the transcendental experience of freedom postulated. 
| the confusion of the ethical and the natural 1s complete. It 

: makes little difference whether morality claims the senction 


a of reality or vice versa, in thia acheme both are reduced to 


a parallel sppearance of the aame inexorability. the aspirations 


a of humanity represent but a modo of nature's mechanism. 


The aublimity of Kant's moral philosophy derived from a 


his intuition that ethies depended on a direct relation to the 


4 infinite, © tranacendental experience that sets its own condi- 


_g tions, ‘The distinction between nunina and phenomena represented 
* 4 the resolve of @ soul which wanted to escape the determined in- 


r evitability of the physical world and impart ita own purposive- ly 


: naga to the causal unfolding of events. The postulate of God, Ti 
: frecdom end immortality testify to a vision which had exper- | 
e fenced the numinsl reality and recognized no obstacles in the 
& apirical world. ‘the nine articles of the essay on Eternal Peace 1 


« |teveal the pervasiveness of this morsl experience and ita deator- ¥ 
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aning effect on all political manifestations, ‘he true meaning 
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of existence waa seen to result from the content ascribed to the 
sategorical Imperative, from the fesling of responsibility teo- 
wards man as en end, from the duty to create peace out of disg- 
4 serd and reconciliation out of strife. 


What lessona can be derived from the empirical world 


‘Pure Reason-had realized 


that knowledge had to be limited to achisve belief. The cate- 

= gorical dmpsrative universalized a personal relation to the 
ultimate reality which underliss all phenomena. But this in- 
plied that the numina ere approachable only by way of a Glrect 

= experience of the moral law. The mods of their cperation in 

=| phenomena can not be decided by pure reason, nor really affirmed 
e by the taleolosical mnne” The transcendental intuition of 
ry fraedom does not necessarily reveal the objective mede of numinal 
4 operation but only its relationdip tse Man. It lifts man above 
. himself and attaches him to a higher - world order by means of 

4 4a vision, thet is essentially inocommunicable and certainly un- 

4 classifiable teleologioally. The categorical imperative repres- 
E enta its only meaningful principle when it issues into action. 

If Kent were basing hia Ideas for a Universal History 

t tnd his Guarantee for the achievement of Eternal Peace on the 

| tategorical imperative, a different situation would arise. He 

I . sould then assert that the command for peace 1s an emanation of 
: 4 transcendental experience which in ita very conception contains 


; \ts possibility. ‘the implementation of moral maxims would then 


— 
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become a consequence of the determination of tha will out of 
a conception of the moral law, net a technical problem of man- 
imlating the mechanism of nature. This, indeed, forms the 


foumdation for the nine articles for the Eternal Pesce, It 


can nut be asserted that their obligation depends on empirical 


conditions, On the contrary, “ent repeatedly rejects the arcu- 
rent that the categorical imperetive and its application to 


the problem of peace cen take any account of the accidental 


| constellation of political events, The moral law reveals the 


objective principle that guides humanity's quest for a meaning 


3 of historye It reveals psace as maniinds noblest task, to be 


ociievad through the institutionalization of the categorical 


“4 imperative in a republican constitutione 


Toe Idea for a Univerael History derives the sanction 


-4 for ita political maxims from an inexorable development, howevers 
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in its view peaca resulta not from tne determination of the will 


; vy the moral law, but from the proper evaluation of technical 
requirementse Ths vision of universal reconciliation arises as 


4 but the ravolt of a frustrated soul against the dark uncertainties 


of constant werfere, Discord may produce harmony, but only through 


Bema cmsew nee eee 


4\, For example see this quotation. Kant - Theory and Practice 


(Friedrich op. cit. pe 1h): 

‘the maxim about Theory and Prastice which has becomes conmon 
in our wordy and desdless timaa causes very great damage if 4 
applied to moral questions, For the cannon of practical : 
reason ia involved in this realm. Hore the value of a given 
practice depends upon its appropriateness to the theory 

upon which it 1s based. All is lost if empirical, and con- 
sequently accidental, conditions of the oxecution of the 

lew are made conditions of the law itself, Thon a practice 
which is valuated in relation to the probable result of 
previous axperlence 1s accorpdad the rl ht of determining 

the theory itaeli.s 


gece acd Got piace ee 
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an analysis of its conditions, not from a conception of duty. 
=xperioence now produces morality, instead of the catesorical 
imerative supplying norms the approximation to which reveals 
the moral content of an action. This becomes very appsrent in 


the following quotation from the Guarantee of Eternal Peace: 


: ware pron Lem of éstabiishing a state 4s solvablé even fora 


nay sound harsh. It may be stated thus. (‘Then Kant formulates 
a hypothetical technical question on the proper balancing cof 
selfish tendencies}. Such a problem must (Author's italics) 

be solvable. For 1t is not the moral perfection of mankind, 

but merely the mechanism of nature, which this task seeks to 
know how to use in order to arrange the conflict of unpecifis 
attitudes in a given people in such a way that they impel each 
other to compulsory laws and thus bring about the state of peace 


in which such lawe are enforced........ In short we can say 


that nature wants irresistibly that law achieve superior force. uh 
2 If one neglects to do this, 1t wili be accomplished anyhow, 


4 elbelt with mach inconvenience", The transcendental experience 


7 of morality haa disappeered aa a guide to action. A mechanism 
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| replaces the categorical imperative as a motive force. 


Freedamn 


Friedrich op. clit. p. 452 - (Eternal Peace) In view of Kant's if 
sharp criticism of merely tachniecs1] solutions in the Appendix - 
one would be inclined to consider this statement as in the i 
vein of gentle Llrony which permeats Eternal Peace. The cor- ae 
respondencs of this view to the Idea for a Universal History ny 
makeg this impossible, howaver. 


yesomes but a mode of causality. Volition operates as a tool 


of an inexorable necessity. 


It can be maintained, of course, that Kant formulates 


this teleolory, aa 4. 


“find in nature, 


But this distinction is more apparent than 


real. The tentativeness of a hypothesis applies only to its 


very oxistence testifies to a celief in the efficacy of its en- 


deavor, ‘The hypothetical nature of Kant's teleology can not 


hide the fact that ha considered a conseption of specific pur- 


poses in the mechanical course of nature both possible and 


i 

; 

tq necessary. ‘The tentativeness of the formulation allows a crit- 
{elsm of the specifio purpose wiich Kant finds in history. It 
: 

} 


@ can not affect, however, the basic argument of this discussion 


that an asoription of any purpose is neither necessary nor pos- 


4 sible, if Kant's original analysis 1s valid. 
If the categorical imperative derives from a transcen- 
4 tental experience of freedom that lifts man above the determined 
inevitability of phenomena, the mechanical course of nature can 

J have no bearing on its applicability. If the necsasary unfold- 
: aiding of events automatically produces the proper disposition of 


athe will, the experience of freedom becomes meaningless end the: 


- tategorical imperative a mere technical preblem. No compromise 


Friedrich op. clit. p. 448 (Eternal Pease). 


conclusions, not to the possibility of solving the problem. Its 
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4. ' 2 petween these two pesitiona 1s possible. Hither ethical activ- 
: if 

4 4 ity can be meaningful out of an apprehension of its principle 


or 4t is reduced to a function of nature's mechanism. Though 


a contemplation of the regularity of phenomena may yield an 


intuition of a design as the very condition of appearances, 


mrpostrensas- can not We equated with apecific purposes. One ~~~ 
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can grant the existence of a higher world-order, in which one 
participates through the experience of freedom, without at the 
1 


same time defining its cenditions. 


4 


Again, in order to resolve theses difficulties one might tL 
f| draw the inference that the physical world did contain a limit- 
eS ing condition to the universal applicability of the categorical 


ied 
: imperative from the following statement in the Metaphysics of 


Morals, "It is our duty to act according to the ldea of such 


an end woich reason commands (namely peace) even if thers is not 
the least probabliity that it can be achieved, provided its im- 
possibility can not be demonstrated." This represents Friedrich's 
view who considers Kant's qualifying clause a fundamental con- a 
3 dition of his moral philosophy, an important connecting link be- a 
tween the realm of freedom-and the realm of necesalty: "No one ; 


. vas more clearly oware.....of the necessity of testing hypothe- 


1 tleal Judgment by experience than Kant. No wark of Kant's shows 


this more conclusively than Eternal Peace. In the Appendix he 7 


+ See post for distinction betwesn purposiveness and purposas. 
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insisted (as of course he had often done before) that only what 


uflaatl yd) Dc ad 


ea B 


ig possible can be morally required and he reeltes the dictnm 
of the law ultra posse nemo obligatur. This is precisely the 


reason for showlne the possibility that in peace-making, ss in 


other human affairs, wo learn by doing.” _ ‘thus fact and norm 


ge Feeonelled, the course of history reveals man's aspirations. 


hives desnnsata reitices iabl leas 
1 ae 7 


i 
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This solution is not completely satisfactory, however. 


Its validity dependz on what Kant meant ty a proof for lmpossib- 
lity. Friedrich implies that the applicability of Kant's noral 
depends on their attsainability in the empirical realm. But the 
whole tendency of Kant's argument denies this. For Kant did 


not insist on a proof of the feaalbility of the moral law. 


ar Meester eet nh iif yt 


Tois indeed would make ths empirical world the determining prin- 
ciple of the categorical imperative. On the contrary, he ef- 


firmed the obligation of the categorical imperative even if 


there is not the slightest probability of its being aohleved. 
But how can a law be binding in the face of all probability and 
still not be obligatory if its impossibility 1s demonstrated? 
‘ne apparent contradiction is resolved if we consider 
that Kant was quite aware of the fact that an absolute proof 
of impossibility 1s out of the question. For what methodology 
could such an effort utilize? If the particular constellation 
of political circumstances docs not suffice to negate the duty 
to work for eternal peace, if the rsconciligtion of all conflict 
1s commanded against "all probability" (and probability implies 
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l. Petedrich Inevitable Peuce p. 52. 
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an evaluation of existing relations), then no vroof for the 

impossibility of moral maxims 1s conceivable. Only an infinite 

mind, encompassing all possible conditions, could make this de- 
1 


monstration. 


But God speaks to man through theca 
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It ‘commands “through a | priori Gonatderciti ons and wy its own Iin- 
ward necessity. It expresses man's experience of that ultimate 
reality which lies beyond mere phenomenal manifestations. ‘The 
transcendental import of that moral experience recognizes no 
limits. Wherever its maxims ageam tobe in conflict with the 


empirical world, Kant postulates entitles which override all 


aoe SaaS sae 
cpt yp neremeingr nema Ap ee ; 


considerations of phenomenal reality. God, freedom and iJnmmortal- 
ity reveal the strength of an intuition which has peroelved a 
hichsr world arder and will not let itself be denied by the con- 


errr 


structions of pure reason. 


a 


To be sure, Kant of'ten discusses the question of the 


"possibility" of his moral maxims, But this feasibility did 
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1. Though it may well be that a methodology that disproves in- 
possibility affirms possibllity, a psychological difference, 
exiagts nevertheless. A strict proof of impossibility in the 
empirical, world and particularly in the political realm seems 
aut of the question since 1t would involve a grasp of all 
poesible conditions. In the case of Logical constructions 
such as mathematics in which all conditions are previously 
defined, tha situation.is, of course, different. A demon- 

a tration of possibility, on the other hand, involves only 
the evaiuatlon of a particular set of circwms tances. This 
ia essentially the prosedure of the scientist who affirms 
first the possibility and then through an assumption of un- 
iformity gives 1t universallty. But Kant specifically re- 

: quired a proof of impossibility. 

4% This 1s based on Kant'a later writings sea N. Kemp Smith - 

: op. cit. p. 608. 
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not depend on evaluation of phenomenal reallty. On the con- 


ree 
aeduillgndhs 


trary, Kant repeatedly asserta that the possibility of the cate- 
porical imperative is given in its very cemception. For 1f the 
experience of the moral law slavates man cut of the phenomenal 


world and shows him a vision of the infin* te, it his. his 6 experience... 


jeascus 


| 
i 
i 
i 


a 


ca or treedom eevenias a a gilmpse of the numina vhich underly all 

visible workings, what obstacle can the physical world possibly 
1 

provide? 


Friedrich draws the inferense from Kant'!s3s philosovhy 


that we learn by experience. This undoubtedly exhibits the im- H 


plications of the Idea for a Universal History, and the Guar- 


} 
! 
[i 
antes Zor Eternal Peace. But it merely restates the dilemma of | 
| 
now to reconciles man's experience of freedom with an immanent 


necessity. For what exactly doea man laarn by experience? It 


can not be the formulation of the categorical imperative for 


1. Tro quotations will illustrate this point. the first is He 
from Theory and Practice. [rledrich - The Philosophy of Kant - i. 
P. 429, L 

N .eethere extots a concept which may be expressed by the . 
wordga constitutional law. If this concept has binding force : 
saooeeit has objective practical reality without our con- 
sidering what good or 111 may result; for the knowledge of a 
these results is based purely on expericnce. If this be so, WE 
then constitutional law 18 based upon principles a priori ; 
since what ia right can not be taught by experience. A a 
theory of constitutional law exiats with which practice fust Is 
aeree in order to be valid", a! 

The second quotation is from the Critique of Practical “ 
Reason: Friedrich op. cit. p. 262: "The second view (the 4 
moral experience) raises my value infinitely, as an intelli- 1 
gence, through my personality; for in this personality the vs 
moral law reveala a life independent of animallty and even i 

of the entire world of sense...... This is not restricted a 
to the conditions and limits of this life but radiates into 
the infinite." ; 
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that derives from 4 priori considerations. If he learns tha 


technical impiementation of the moral law then Indeed exparience 
{is useful, though oniy as a counsal of prudence and not as a 
test of the validity of judgments. Historical necessity can 


never supply a guaranties for the actualizing of a command de- 


~“pived from a transcendental ie eesentenees Even granting that 


the demonstrations for 'not impossible! and ‘possible! are iden- 
tical, they can never be made to imply poe ie 

Kant has expressed the nature of the obligation of the 
moral law, as a guide to the meaning of history, as a norm which 
validates all striving: "In order to harmonize practical philos- 
ophny within itself, it 29 necesusry first to decide the question 
whether in teske of practical reason we should start from the 
material (1.6. substantive) principle, from its end, or from its 
formal ene.... which states: Act in mich a way that you could 
want your maxim to become a general law (whatever its purpose 
might be). Without a doubt the latter principle must take pre- 
cedence; for aa a principle of right it possesses absolute neoc- 
essity, whereaa the material principle 1s compalling only on son- 
dition that the empirical conditions for its realization exist..e... 
Te first principle (which conceives peace as a material end), 
that of the political moralist is a mere technical task; the 


second waich is the principle cf,the moral Politician as an 


gi. the fact that this historical necessity is hypothetical 

4g does rot affect the argument. See pnte. iT am not arguing 
against a specific purpose but eagainat the possibility of 
making any such determination in the light ef Kant's pre- 
vious analysis. 
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ethical task.... which is now deoided not merely as a physical 
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rocd, but as a condition resulting from the recognition of duty. 


Kuch knowledge of natures is required for the solution of the 


pte nen PET OH 


first problem of political prudence, in order te utilize ita 


ae far as ~ the ce ‘eternal ‘peace 1a a ae By contrast 


the solution of the second problen of political wisdom readily 
presents itself is evident te everyone, confounds all artifice 
1 


and leads directly to the and..." 


Toe incommensaurability of Kant's critical philosophy 


and his teleological philosophy of history can not be overcome I 


by considering the latter a demonstration for the possibility 
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of the moral law. It may be argued however that Kant'sa Idea for 


| a Universal History morely reveals snother aspect of a methodol- E 
ogy which attempts to attain knowledge by means of a priori ! 


principles. Dut again the similarity is misleading. ‘The cate- 


£ 

£ 

i 

I 

[ 

E 

. porles represent forms that explain the process of sognition. ne 
! The categorical imperative deriztes from a transcendental exper- 


lence of freedom and reconciles a personal experience with uni- 


4 Versal applicability, The content of both the categorles and 
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| the categorical imperative depends, however upon subsequent ex-- 


perience. 
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-gl. Kantta Eternal, Peace - Friedrich op. cit. p. 466. These 
| quotations are presented at such length beoause the differ-~ 
ence is one of interpretation which can only bs rasolved 


by a reading of the text not by disproving one interpreta- i 
tion by another one. 
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But the conception of a definite purpose in the unfold- 
ing ef events goes beyond these limits. It does not reveal a 
method for apprehending phenomena, but prescribes their essence. 


Instead of obteining its sanction from a direct relationship to 


fore not analogous as an a priori principle to either the cate- 
sories or the moral law. ‘The categories are truly a priori in 
that they merely provide the structure for subsequent experience. 
The categorical imoerative is boyond dispute as goon as one ad- 
nits mants transcendental experiences of morality. But peace or 
6 civia constitution (which implies lawful external relations} 
conatitutes the Instantation of a general principle, not 9 nese 
essary mode of historlcal apprehension. As a specific purpose 
{since it dees not represent a truly a priori principle) it esn 
be refuted by any other postuliation of hypothetisal goals. 

What then is this general principle? Kant's Critique of 
Judgment addressey itself to the problem of a teleological con- 
ception of phenomenal reality. Kant argues that the regularity 
ezhibited by phenomena, implies a design in nature. Just as 


the eppearance of a hexagonal on a deserted island could not be 


; explained by an accidental constellation of events, vut would 


| involve a principle of purposiveness, so man cen postulate a 


teleology in the unfolding of phenomena. It provides the can- 


dition for the regularity of appearances and makes intelligible 
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1 
the consistency of natural lews. But a general principle of 


purposiveness does not necessarily imply a kmowledse of apec- 


Seror cee pre eee Ee 


ific purposes, Kant admits this end draws a sharp distine- 


tion hetween a determinative and a reflective purposiveness, 


botween e derivative and a constituiltive desig. A determin- 


“ative purpostveness describes the Claims of a rationality which 


attempts to impose its aspirations as a pattern of objective 
replity. A constitultive design invokes its principles as the 
objective Inmmemence of phenomenal occurrences. Kant, on the 
other hand, cbtains his teleology from the reflective judgment 
wilch 1s led to this conclusion through an intuition that a 
mechanistic conception of the wiverse can not account for the 
organic aspects of growth. The design he postulates is deriva- 
tive because it conceives the world as a process of becoming 
only to make meaningful the reality revealed by pure reason. 
Kant'ts Critique of Judgment thus completes his mata- 
physics and nis moral philesophy. ‘The numina for the cognition 
of which the Critique of Pure Reason previded necessary forms 
and whose pervasivenesa was affirmed by the moral philosophy, 
Now appear as the principle which make causal knowledge possible. 
Kant calls attention to the fact that a mechanistic concaption 
of tha universe can not suffice for Lts understanding and that 
reason must add 2@ teleclogy, not Indeed iow by the methods 


of the first two Critiques but nonetheless certain. Yet this 


E l, Pernard = Critique of Judement, p. 26. 
» 2, Bernard = op. cit. p. 259 et seq 
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judgment limits itself to ascribing an intrinsic purposivenesa, 


uiaimbabsbaslathay .° 


tha embodiment of which in specific purposes remains a mystery. 
3 Causality exnlaina the incidental pe ee teleology the 
3 
3 underlying unity of organic grovth, 
i But the Ben estne of Kantts an ed Deets x0 ue 


4 
i 


trinsic purpasivenegs. Since man, he argues, is the only 
creature capable of forming an idea of teleology he is alse the 


final purpose of the universe. Yet this again mistakes a personal 


as 
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1. ‘the following aictation illustrates Kanttsa Glstinction be- 

tween purposiveness and purposes between an intrinsic and 

an extrinsic teleology. Bernard - op. cit. p. £72. 

"We cen see that external purposiveness can be regurded 

as an external naturel purpose only under the concition that 

the existence of that being to which it is immediately or 

distantly advantagecus 1s in itself a purpose of nature. : 
Since that can never be completely determined by a mere con- i 
templation of nature It follows thet relative purposiveneas, 
although it hypothetically gives indications of natural prr- 

poses yet just ifies mo abeoiute teleological judgment. Snow 

in cold countries protects the crops from the frost; it makes 

human intercourse easler by means of sleighs. (Here follows 

an enumeration of conditions that make existence in eretic 

countries possibile). Here is a wonderful concurrence of many ion 
references of nature te one purpose.... Rut then we do not : 
see why generally men must live there at all. ‘therefore to 

sey that vapour falls cut of the atmosphere in the form of 

snow, that the sea has its currents vhich float down the mood 

whieh has grown in warmer lands, and that there are in it 

great sea monsters filled with o11, because * © i 

{author's italics) the idea of advantage for pentade wane 

creatures is fundamental for the cause which collects all 

these natural products would be a very venturesome and arbit- 

rary judgment." It is interesting to note that despite this 
refutation Kant uses almost exactly ths same argument in hia 
Guarantee for Etsrnal Peacs (see Friedrich op. cit. p. 449 st. 
seq.) 
Note similarity to Spengler’s morphology. 

bernard op. cit. pe 361 st. seq. 
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experience for an objective principle of reality. To be sure 
man can form a conception of purposes, but Kent himself has de= . 


rived the recognition of this supersensous world-order from the 


of phenomena. ‘The manner in which numina operate in the physi- 
cal world must therefore remain ueaeaiaeaet If man's purposes 
are equated with nature's purposiveness, the ethical and the 
natural become identical and freedom emerges as but a mode of 
causality. Every event is both an effect and an inward exper- 
fence. As an effect, 1t is subject to causal analysis and to a 
v@leological Judgement which postulates an intrinsic purposiva- 
nesas. As an experience, 1t reveals man's personality, and cone- 
atitutes the means for transcending the necessity of the pheno- 
menal world. The experience of freedom requires man to give his 
owl meaning to his particular exlstence. If a transcendental 
vision guides the quest for the purpose of existence, phenomena 
can offer no further guarantee, the empirical world no perman- 
ent obstacles. If man's essence consists of the ability te act 
purposefully out of conception of duty, then empirical reality 
furnishes at best a challenge, never a condition. ‘he sublimity 
of the moral law, the wonder which Kant felt at its operation 
within Sin, involves a task, for which we can not wrest an asaur- 


ance of success out of the unfolding of events. “Anyone who 


| 


Thia does not aay thet history works againgt men's aspirpe 
tions but simply that we can mot derive our norma by claim- 
ing them as history's patterns, 
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finds history speaking optimistically lends her a language not 
her See Ments freedom derives from a mystic relationship 

to the Infinite from a A@trect intuition of limits, given effect 
by the caterorical imperative. 


The invocation of ee 


nature as 8 sanction 


mechant sa of 


meaning of history resuits from an evaluation of specific con- 
ditions which in the absence of a transcendental guiding prin- 


ciple can be overthrown by any alternative hypothesis. the 


fdentified in this fashion. Toynbeets philosophy, which carries 
out the plan laid down vy Kant in his ninth principle of the 
idea for a Universal History testifies to the futility of the 


2 
attempte 


Thus Kant argues a priori only when his teleological 
judgment derives from a transcendsntal experience, when the cate- 
gerlcal imperative illuminates humanity's journey through the 
taska of history. The muminn that produce appearances are per- 
3 ceived through a personal experience ~ and this accounts for 
(3 ments essential lonselinesa in the face of the fatedness of exist- 
a Put it also makes possible the concept of the dignity 
of the individual whose will gives universal maxims despite his 


4a insigificence as but a spec in a determined system. Eternel 


1, Schweitzer - Philosophy of Civilizations p. 41. | i 
2, Sea ante. 
3, See ante. 
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peace testifies to this vision, to the norms which man gives 
himself as beacons to follow, to the meaning which humanity may 
impart to the inexorebility of eveuts. The categorical Impers- 


tlvé makes possible the reconciliation of 211 conflicts, the 


Kant had a tremendous intuition of the world as design 


and phenomena. In an edifice, imposing in its consistency and 
scope he combined a profound metaphysics with a moral philosophy ‘ 
which reconciled a personal experience with universal applic- 
ability. He limited knowledge to achieve belief. ‘The rigorous 
examination of knowable reality made possible an experienca 


mich elevated man out of the determinad universe of phenomena 


“a he ait an al ad Ki dhe RE ay rtd inate Bo Nias ll 


4 and brought him into a direot relation with e supersenseous 
S vorld-order. History reveals a task for the achievement of 


the eternal peace commanded by the moral law. No conriist can 


eerie oe 


4 exiet between theory ard practice, for the possibility of the 
j categorical imperative is given in its very conception. The 


4 ueaning of history is identical with man's duty. 
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Eant's attempt to expand the philosephy cof history into 


3 & guarantee for the attainability of the moral law failed for 
the same reason as Toynbee's. The realm of freedom and necessity 


: can not be reconciled except by an inward experience. The mech- 
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3 anism of nature offers no obvious agsurance for the implementation 
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| of fresdom. ‘The identification of the ethical with the natural 
( mikes the meaning of history the emanation of the disposition 
of # will only in so far as this volition is conceived as the 
tool of an organic necessity. 


But Kant's philosophy has nevertheless pointed the way 
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jg a Fesolution of our enigma of the experienca of freedom 


4 
| 


and our knowledge of necessity. The meaning of life appears aa 
the emanation of a transcendental experience to which the mech- 
aniem of nature can offer but a challenge. ‘The pervasiveness 


of this experience provides its own maxims ané overcomes necesa- 


ity by imparting to it a purposive striving efter norma. 


But two mors problems remain. If the categorlosl imper- 


nares oe 


= 


ative universalizes a transcendental experience, Just what is 

the nature of this mystic relationship to the Infinite? If re- 
signation as to the purposes of the Universe provides the con- 

q dition for ethical activity, what connection exists between our 
norms and facta, between the experience of freedom and the un- 

q folding of events? What is the meaning of history in a cosmology 


4 based on a direct Intuition of a supersensous world-order the 
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4 naxims of which are conceived of absolute velidity? 


Ths Chapter "Te Sense of Respensibliity" will outline 


i 1 an attempted solution to these problems. 
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Introduction 


History viewed in retrospect evokes a dual feeling of 


inevitability coupled with an inward doubt. ‘Tha inevitability 
results from a contemplation of the completed actions, from an 


gpprelenst on of the facts of | occurence, from the unio As 


fe can never really be certain that another development was pos- 


! sible, that an inexorability did not shape ell endeavors. The 


doubt is a token of rebellion against this view, an assertion 
of the specificity of the individual, o demand by the soul for 
{its freedom, Whatever one's conception about the necessity of 
events, at the moment of thelr performance their inevitability 
7 could offer no guide to action. Spengler believed that he could 


3 force the past to yleld him maxims of effective sonduct. His 
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enalysis, failed as a pestulate of action however, because 
necessity constitutes an attribute of external reality. It des- 
tribes the past, but man lives the future. The causality which 
notivates man is an experience of freedon. 

Toynbee understood the purposive element, but he de- 
jranded & guarantee of its attainability. 4e sought to wrest 
jtrom historical events an assursnee of permanence, a pledge of 
fhysical salvation. But life does not exhibit this certainty. 
Thenomena elwaya appear inevitable. At the moment of perception, 
hey already form a part of the past. Purposes, on the other 


jhond, describe the immanence of a soul, the visions that man im- 


jarta to his determined surrowndings, the hopes which condition 


cere prrmerns 
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activity, the dreams which make life possible. the meaning of 
life is an inward state. . 

Kant grasped this. He derived his ethics from a trans- 
cendental experience, from a vision of an ultimate reality. ‘tha 


catogorical Imperative testifies to a vision that lifts man 


sitar tem asec RCE 


order. A wystic relationship to the Infinite provides the 
foundation for motivated activity, to which the phenomenal 

world can offer no permanent obstacles. To be sure, Kant'a 

Idea for a Universal History tends to demand of the realm of — 
necessity the gifta of the reaim of freedom. But this inconsis- 
tency is submerged in the transcendental experience of the moral 
law, which alone suffices to validate all historical striving. 

What is the nature of this experience? It doas not de- 

rive from the phenomenal world, for this knows only necessity. 
It is not produced by rational reflection, for it provides the 
condition for the determination of the will by reason. It must 


constitute a mystic attitude then, an inward atate that feels 


the cosmio in the Universa. There are moments in every person's | 
{ 1 ure, when the tensions fall away and the unity of all creation : 
appears as a sudden vision, These are the occasions when time ' 
stands still and man partakes of eternity. This 1s Spinoza's 

1 intellectual love of God, the total spprehension of the divine 


inmanence, the resignation that gives peace, the bliss that 


z 
@levates man above himself. This is why the Greeks considered 
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the good and the beautiful as a unity: the good as a testimony 


.to the Divine in action; the beautiful as an intuition of the 


Ultimate in oontemplation. 
Man's freedom, then, ia the recognition of necessity 


which enables him to transcend the determined inevitability of 


4-his enviroment. But how oan a recognition of nevessity tmly~ 


freedom? If this ig trues, why not multiply restrictive measures 
to increase liberty? But these objections mistake the objective 
necessity of the phenomensi world for the inward necessity of a 
recognition of Limits. The sanction which we give to the nea- 
easity felt as a reality transcending our axistence, the meaning 
ascribed to our particular life (which as any fact also sats 
limits), these testify to a personality, to the unique which 

each man imparts to the inevitable. This 1s ethical freedom 
wiich reveals the reverence of a soul and exhibits a realization 
that one 1s man and net God. From the feeling of reverence stems 


tolerance, the reapect for the dignity of the individual, the 


j epprehensions that set boundaries to one’s endeavors, 


Schweitzer believed that the will-to-livsa provided the 


1 basis for this tnward liberation. Eut he wis mistaken. ‘he 

4 will-to-live-merely wishes to prevail. At best, as in Hobbes, 
1 it may derive maxims of prudence for self-preservation. But 

| ethical activity does not derive its maxims from the atruggle 
i for survival. It reveals an inward state which conditions the 


| Self-assertivenegs of the will, by the recognition of a higher 


4 1, Not to be disguised by being defined as Laws of Nature. 
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reality which contains the sanction of all endeavor. 


Live is suffering, birth involves death. Transitoriness 


ig the fate of existence. No civilization has yet been perman- 


der} b5-ne-Longing-compierery tTuiriired. ehh ae “A necessity, ae 5 | aaa aN 


fatedness of history, the dilemma of mortality. But Spengler's 
assertion that the appearances of life exhaust its meaning 
denies the transcendental fact of axiatence, We know we must 
die and yet live with a mode of permanenca. However determined 
our actions appear in retrospect we perform tham with an inward 
conviction choics, In the face of all the results ao totally 
incommensurable with intentions, of successes thet were not 
willed, and failures that seem undeserved, the necessity of 
setting limita to onets actions, the feeling of reverence which 
does not claim its hopes as a patierh of reality becomes the 
foundation of morality. This is not a necessity of thought but 


a condition of an experience, not the utilization of nature's 


/j mechanism, but the means for its tranacendence. 


This gives us a clue to our accond question: What is 


the relation of history to man's experience of morality? What 


eer the meaning of the transi torinesa of historical existence 

. Jn the face of man's possibility of self-transcendence? If 

| moral action derived its maxims from phsnomensl reality one 

“ | vould expect that history should disslose some increase in mast- 


: | ery over the human problems of existence. If virtue wore merely 
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right knowledge of an objestive, naturallatic necessity the past 
should disclosa some progress towards a definition of universal- 
ly recognized ethics. Above all, if the cause cf nature parallels 
uan's aspirations, than all the hopes of the past become but a 


ervel sore and history a tale — "told by a madman! . Dien. J. 
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. 4 89 parallel appearances of the same inexorebility. 


sita in her cave and writes her oracles on leafs which the wind 


scatters and "men depart without counsel and hate the Sybillts 
1 
dwalling™. 


But manta freedom does not reside in a manipulatory knaow- 

ledge of external reality. Morality does not derive from an 
apprehsnsion of objective neceasity, to be mastered aa a tech- 

nical problem, If, on the other hand, man's existence consti- 
tutes a mystic relationship te the Infinite, it becomes each 

individual's responaibillity to infuse his specificity into the 
inevitability of phenomena and an absolute guide to action ap- 


pears impossible, If morality reveals a transcendental exper- 


: 3 ience,no necessary connection exists between phenomenal reality , 


and manta freedom. The significance of ethical conduct depends 
on this distinction being maintained. Otherwise the ethical 


and the natural stand equated and freedom and causslity appear 


Since an experience is always unique and solitary, its 
simultaneous appearance in othera can not be postulated. For 


‘this reason, history offers no guarantees for the achievement of 


: qi. virgil - Aeneid ~ Book III. 


See ante - Ch. History and Man's Eaperienos of Morality. 


“pants moral norms nor doas 1t exhibit values in its om right. 


This doas not mean that the unfolding of events necessarily 


at 
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frustrates man. Such an assertion would also make the physical 


world the source of morsl maxims, for the framework of every 
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sorbed their energies in a neration of carnal pleasure and led 

to the invocation of predestination as God's sanction to the 

clect, revealed by temporal success. 


The transcendentsl experience of ths moral law, on the 
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other hand, leaves the question of purposes in history undecided. 
Its freedom is an inward state that has come to the recommition 
of its limits and with that realization overcomes the lnexor- 

1 


ability of phenomena by infusing them with ita splrituality. 
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Dente axpvressed this canception on the pilgrim's journey towards 


inward peace: "'Master!, I said to him, now tell we also: this 


Tertune, of which thou hintest to me, what 14s she that has the 
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7 gcod things of the world thua within her clutches?" 

"And he to mes: 0 foolish creatures how great is this 

4 icnoranaes that falls upon yef Now I wish thee to receive my 
judgment of her, He whose wisdom is transcendent over o11, made 
7 the heavens and gave them guides so that every part shines on 
every other part, equally distributing the light; in like manner, 
i for worldly goods he ordained a general minister and guide to 


change betimes the vain possession from people to people and frem 
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one kindred to another beyond the hindrance of human wisdom) 
Henee one people commands, another languishes obeying her sen-= 
tence, which 1s hidden like the serpent in the grass." 


i 
| “Your knowledge can not understand her: she provides, 


“Her permtations have no truce; necessity makes her be swift. 
this is she who is so much veviled, even by those who ought to 
praise her, when blaming her wrongfully and with evil words. 
put she is in blisa and hears it ae a Phenomenal reality 


can offer no motive force for moral action. Resignation as to 


ingful ethics, 
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rreedom and Necessity Reconciled - A Glue from Poetry 
Apvatetie erated that poetry is truer than history. 

We meant that mente hopes reveal his essences more clearly than 

their incidental embodiment in historical fact. Poetry testi- 


- 


files to humanity's longing in the face of the fatedness of 


i Egistedee. “Le Me unlgie #hich each wen. iupenta to. nis-deters 
stined surrounding. Poetry 1s truer than history for it exhibits 
the spirituality with which man meets the iInexorability of 
shen 

The problem of freedom end necessity should therefore 
be reflected in literature, in a perhaps more purs form because 
the incidents of the phenomenal world are here less pervasive. 
Tiils is particularly true of epie poetry which still concerns 
Jtself with men, not things and draws inspiration from great- 
ness not from a negative lament over social conditions, For 
this reason, Homer, Virgil, Dante and Milton may give us a clue 
co the meaning of freedom, to the longing for self-realization 
wWnich characterizes all endeavor. And 1f poetry is truer than 


history the state of their soul should illuminate the spirit 
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of their age, thus to explain the growth and decay that history 
£ 
exhibits. 


41. See ante Ch. Toynbee. 
; 2, Thiu, to be sure, will be a very inadequate analysis. But 
I felt that I should indicate the tendencies of my views 
on the philosophy of history which must be of necessity ten- 
tative and very confined due to limitations of space. 

Dante and Milton are problematical examples of epla poetry 
but they seem as close to epic poetry as the West, with its 
sense of guilt, could produca, 
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If freedom resides in the recogniticn of necessity and 
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at morality depende on the sanction ascribed to the inevitable 


ji the environment, then the progression from Homer to Virgil to 
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eT 


Rante to Milton reveals an enlargament of the concapt of freedom. 


Te blind necessity of the Ilied gives way in the Cdysaey te 


TS 


for human striving end the perseverance of whose hero ja ree 
y warded by his return to Ithaca, Freedom achieved by submission 


to en objectiva necessity was too oppressive, however. In 
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1 Virgii there appears the groping for @ moral sanction, the . 
change in the soncept of arrete from outward distinction to “ 
inward Grace. Yot no such certainty was to be found in the 

j Augustan Eupire and Virgil's sadness regults, a testimony to 

4 his Loneliness in a valueless world, Dants removes all doubts 

by attributing a divine sanction to necessity and solvez Virgil's 
sorrow by the blisa of absolute knowledge. in Milton, fresdom 
i is completely intermalised, necessity no longsr requires dog- = 
F natio buttressing,s Justification by faith affirms the intrine= 

4 sic worth of the individual. 

This gradual enlargement of conceptual fresdom through 


4 the internalization of a moral code, culminating in the auprere 
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j acy of the individual conscience, representa only one aspect of 
j 1 
humanity's hopes, however, Life ssema to involve death, in 


history as in individuals, Though ageing in a culture is not 


l. Whatever progress theory is implied in thie analysia does 
not derive lika Toynbes's from. physical phenomena nor doea 
1t claim permanence as a criterion. 
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analogous to physical decay, it does bear a similarity to ancther 


problem of existence, the process of disenchantment, Just as the 


life of avery person exhibits a gradual loss of the wonder at 


the world, ao history reveals an increase of familiarity with 


ooviate all struggles, a quest for a guarantee of man's hopes 
in nature's mechanisn. 

In Homer and Dente the mystery of growth is still notice- 
able. The enchantment with beauty, the fresh exultation at 
creativity comes to expression. Homer and Dante live within 
nature; the glistening of the sun on leaves, the beating of the 
waves on rocks is not yet so femiliar as to be commonplece, nor 
yet so remote as to offer a vision of a peace which the turbu- 
lence of the soul denies. ‘hs world still appears as a poasib- 
lllty through a reccnciliation of the will with a necegsity, in 
Homer blindly striving, in Dante blissfully certain. 

Virgil and Milton, on the other hand are both full of in- 
ward doubts. They are both Protestant in that thelr om standard 
frequently clashes with the viclousness of history. The mystery 
of life has been dissipated and only the struggles remains. ‘he 
concern with materiality ensues, not to be denied by Virgil's 
daserlption of Dis or Milton's evocation of Pandaemonlum. tT 
Homer necessity was unapproachable, and Dante's Fortune served 


ag but the distributor of meaningless possessions, but to Virgil 


l. See ante 
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wealth 1s itself evil and Milton's Adam falls because carnal 
pléasures are intrinsically sinful. The romantic longing ap- 
pears, the attempt to find release in nature from the uncer- 


tainties of existenca. The vision of the Golden Age, of Rous- 
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seau's State of Nature 


ing over fhe tlectinmnead- ob a pesteettony aien if will ever 
after be mankind's task to re-achieve. 

But what is the greater delusion, the Golden Age or the 
belief 1n infinite materisl progress? As the enchantment of 
even an inwardly remote nature is dissipated and the cold mater- 
jalistic intellect replaces the sentimentality of the romantic, 
life emerzes as but a technical problem. ‘The frantic search 
for social solutions, for eccnomic panaceas testifies to the 
emotiness of a soul to which necessity ia an objective state, 
not an inward condition, and which ever belleves that just a 
little more knowledge, just one more formula will solve the in- 
creasing bafflement of a materialistic surrounding. And it is 
forgotten that matter can defeat only those who have no spirit- 


uallty to impart to it. 


Freedom, invariably involves the recognition of limits 


7 and the acceptance of one's humanity. But the moral content of 
d ethical freedom resides in the sanction ascribed to that nesess- 
7 ity, in the inner content cf the reconciliation. “The meaning 


7 Elven to necessity reveala a gradual process of disenchantment, 
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put doea not negate the ultimate conception of morality deriving 
1 : 


from a mystic relationship to the Infinite. 


Midindadialeidina debi tba aad adie 


Romer envisioned life as the Inevitable unfolding of a 


pre-ordained Fata. ‘The threads of Tychs move all creation, men 


bined las 


as well as the Gods. Zeus in the Iliad holds up the scales, 


\ 
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Sarpedon and Hector, represent (as much as the person of 
Achilles) mants rebellion at the Inevltabllity of existence, 
i with the important difference that Zeus has achieved his inward 
peace. He knows that there 1s really no escaping Fate and he 
abides by its decision. 

Achilles, on the other hand, is the very embodiment of 
mants lament at the shortness of hia lot, the very symbol of 


an assertion of mastsry over Fate and of an attempt to wrest 


out of existence a consolation for one's mortality. But to 
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seek to escape objective necessity involves sertain tragedy, 


7h 


to fall to set limits to one's actions characterizes the msdness 


4 that equates man with God. 
Man's triumphs do not lie in a physical conquest of ob- 


jective nocessity. Achilles transcends necessity only through 


an inward acceptance, that rises above the new unimportant el- 


ternative ef a short and heroic or a long and commomplace life, 
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Achliles had been the prisoner of a prophecy but with his reoog- 
/hition of limits he has achieved freadcm and the meaning of hia 


life no longer depends on extemal conditions. 
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Thig explains the structure of the Homeric poems which 
ever stress the general over the unique and achieve a blend 
of character and fate in representative types. It would be 


meantngleas to stress the specific in a world where only the 


heroic attitude towards a blind necessity can give peace. 


heroe'gs character. Freedom represents the undefinable which 
man imparts to Tyche's inexorability and 1s expressed by ths 
speech vhich completes Achilles’ recognition that peace 1s not 
an external state of things: "Such is the lot that Gods have 
spun for miserable men that they should live in pain; yet 
themselves are sorrowless." 

Only through this resimation into an inexorable Fate 


can Homer's heroes achiave freedom. 


Jhis was a harsh assertion, however. As the wonder 
went out of the Hellenic world and the exultation of war (still 
noticeable in the Iliad) left only its horrors, when man began 
to feel apart from society - unthinkable in Homer - the question 


of the sanstion of Fate emerged as the central problem of thse 


q meaning of freedom. Virgil's Aeneid testifies to this endeavor. 


Aeneas reprasents the moral man, his tremendous sadness reflects 
the easential incomprehensibility of a blindly operating nec- 
easity. He symbolizes en endeavor to transcend a mere postula- 


tlon of Fate and a quest for ga moral ideal to validets all 
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4 hintea of this in Homer, as well. Zeus in the Iliad seems ta 


striving. 


In the process the objectivity of Homer ia lost, Vir- 
wil's history reveals the inevitable triumoh of good over evil, 
both drawn in the crassest possible terms. His hero has to 


determine himself to action out of a sense of 


duty and not with 


“the absolute inner spontaneity of Homeric characters. A moral 
sode now serves ag the standard not objective necessity and 
deviations must be justifled either by divine intervention 
(Dido's suicide) or pathetic tragedies (Pallas death). 

Virgil finds freedom in the determination of the will 
by duty, the necessity of which expresses a moral sanction. But 
whese ganction, in what scheme af necessity? The Auguatan Empire 
provided no answer, The axtensive sadness of Virgil ensues, 
the tastimony to a valueless reality which had no salvation by 
falth to fall back on. And in this inner uncertainty Virgil's 


Sods become undignified, his longing pervasive and hopeless. 


The medieval period found an answer to Virgil's dilemma. 
j Dante gave meaning to freedom as a recognition of necessity vy 


4 ascribing a divine sanction to necessity. To he sure, there are | 


» ] represent the conscience of mankind - but he is after all unable 


. § to save either Hector or Sarpedon. Athens in the Odyssey tells - 


Penelope that Telemadua will escave the wooers, sincs he hag 


£ i Not sinned against God ~ but this represents a fleeting hope 
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rather than expiicit affirmation of a meaningful divine sanc- 
tion. 
To Dante, on the other hand, life revealed a divine 


plan. There was no need here for the creation of representa~ 


tive Wipes. me general ty of Adted 


“ereator of a “meaningful universe anal ag “tts wanirectatten in all 


specificity. Freedaa is the recognition of the divine immanenoe 
achieved under the guidance of reason, until the pilgrim's ar- 
rival dn Paradise witnesses a complete fusion of will, desire 
end reason in a blend of transcendental bliss. 

This bliss, this wonder at the miracle of creation, at 
the meaningfulnegs of fate makes Dante more comparable to Seas 
than to Virgil and testifies to a young culture which can still 
gee the mysterios in life. ‘he divine sanction aseribed to 
necesslty makes its recognition the true liberation, and lifis 
man above the sensuous world. "This man has come in search of 
liberty", Virgil tells sae: When the will has come to its in- 
ward realization of limits, expressed by the Confession at the 
river Lethe, true freedom is attained and terrestial bonds fall 
away. Now Dante rises above tha determined necessity of the 
physical world and ascends through the heavens, Now he meets 
the Seints who have achieved the inward reconciliation expressed 
by Picardo Donati whose symbolic appearance in the moon is both 


4 
Necessary and willed: “In Hie Will is our Peace". 


Ses ante - Chapter Toynbee (Metaphysics) 


a 


Dante ~ Purgatory ~ Canto l. 
See ante ~ Tnynbee (Metaphysics). 
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Only as far as the wonder is concerned, not the meaningfulness. 
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Life to Dante presenta a process of achieving freedom 
in a world of transcendental bliss and purposiveness pervaded 
by the love of and for God. Virgil's sadness is overcome by 
‘woniine a divine senction to necessity. Grace, the force 


that unbinds the will, represents Ged's gift to mankind, its. 
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journey in the most desperate moments. To be able to will free- 
ly and yet in accordance with God's inmanence constitutes Dante's 
solution to the problem of freedom and necessity. This leads 

to an inward reconciliation, that denies all materiality as un- 
meee: to a faith that transcends phenomenal necessity by 


-infusing it with 1lts ow spirituality. 


Milton, too, gave necessity a divine sanction. But he 
represents a later period. Once more disenchantment had made 
the w orld familiar. Again the inward doubts emerge and, des- ‘ 
pite Justification by faith, Miltcn looks to the physical world : 
for a guarantee of his aspirations. Virgil's problem reappeurs. 
Treedom again Seeoned a conceptual quantity, not an experlence. 
To be sure, Milton argues its content at great length. Without : 
doubt, the inward reconciliation of our will wth necessity is 
passionately asserted. But the whole tendency of Milton denies 


j this. Freedom ia seen to reside in the evaluation of ob jective 


l. Wot as evil - like Milton and Virgil. 
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necessity, not in its inward apprehension. Adam's recognition 


of limits is not Dante's bliss at seeing the mystical process- 


jon, but derives from a shrewd analysis of divine power. (He 


desists from suicide only because he decides that God's infinite 


tends to emphasize man's snor tcomings , there occurs a much greater 


emphasis on God's wrath and man's inherent sinfulness. he con- 


cern wlth materiality becomes pervasive, for it makes little 


difference whether ths physicai world is conceived as a norm or 


as inherently evil. In elther case material conditions are ex- 


alted. God and Christ become humanized and discourse in the 


fashion of Homeric war-lords. The bliss of Mary has gone out 


of life. No hope appears for a struggling humanity. Miltonts 


hero can not find peace and contrition becomes a continuous 


state not a climax to an inwsrd experience. No Beatrice lights 


the way through a now joyless existence. Only the world of the 


devil remains, connected by a bridge to earth, ever threatening, 


| yever tempting, unconquerable, for man looks for his freedom out- 


. dstae himself. 
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Tho priesthood of all velievers in Milton is a concept 


that opens vistas of duties only. Hilton's freedom reveals a 


. dtontinuous struggle to achieve true humility by overcoming mater- 


jalism, with a recognition of necessity transferred to tha en- 


Vlrorment. Grace represents net an ultimete condition of bliaa, 


Milten - Paradise Lost - Book 10, 
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put merely a right to struggle. 


The vision of freedom contained in these poems reveals 


a recognition of limits, an apprehsnaion of necessity which 


Sed 
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also reveal a procesa of ageing in history. While one can dis- 


corn a major beat of snlargement of conceptual freedom, ex- 
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pressed in the development of Homer'a blimi necassity ta the 

internalized Divine sanction of Milton, there cecur subsidiary 
movenents of growth and decline in inwardneas, of wonder at the 
world followed by familiarity, frustration, misery. Virgil and 


Milton teatify to this disenchantment with history and the grop- 


at 


ing for certainty in a meaningless reality. Life becomes a 
process of wreating out of phenomena guarantees which the soul 
can no longer find within itself. Reading them we wonder - as 
one does when a valley that in one's youth may have been myater- 
ious appeara today merely commonplace - whether all of life is 
| not a chase after the images, the hopes, the completeneas that 
elude us today, but which were ours when we were young. 
But also we feel that we live and that oxiatence requires 
an attitude none the less irrevocable for being committed with 
inward doubt. If our view of the world derives from a mys tic 
Telationship to the Infinite, then the state of the civiliza- 
tion in which one lives can have no bearing on the ethical con- 


‘tent af conduct. If we must experience freedom before implementing 
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it, then no merely technical solutions for tne dilemmas of the 
soul are at ate 

Dees this mean that mysticism offers the only salution 
to the problems of existence, with reason in the role of a poser 


of alternatives? Our distinction between Ses ve and Inward 
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dom, as the recognition of the fatedness of existences proceeds 

in two stages. Reason discloses oofective necessity, the inex- 
orability of causal laws, the linkages which ensble man to master 
his environment, They present life as a technical task and in- 
still a manipulatory attitude. In their sphere they may achieve 
tremendous successes. ‘The physicist has opened vistas of worlds 
which even the fatuous optimism of the lzta ninateenth century 
would scarcely believe. But a knowledge of objective necessity 
nas definite limita. It 1s confined to a naturalistic mechan- 


ism in which the solentist does not directly partioipate. | 
But action derives from an inward necessity, from the | 


personal in the conception of the environment, from the unique 
2 
in the apprehension of phenomena. Consequently, sbjective 


necessity can never guide conduct, and any activity reveals a ‘ 


personality. Reason can help us understand the world in which 
we live. Rational sralysis can assist us in developing institu- 


tlons which make an inward expertence possible. But nothing 


l. For this reason, political sclentists should cease condemning 
thelr profession for not living up te their misnomer. 

&. For this reason the manipulatory, statistioal sorreletions 
of ths baychologiats ere misleading. A correlation o!' say 
85% ssems to emply that it correotly classifies 85% of its 
suofests. In reality it only classifies each individual 85% ' 
corresatly, the devietion from the fiatitious norm representing ; 
the @ssence cf Individuality. Statistics, as a probability 
function, area always a confession of doubt. 
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: can relieve man from his ultimete responsibility, from giving 
= 
E his own meaning to life, from elevating himself above necessity 
a 
r by the sanction he ascribes to the organic immanence of exist- 
F 
: ence. 
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Boe this reason, | too, Spengler! s anelysia was inad dequa te. 


Ce well ‘Sindieea toa. the fetedness of historical ‘events, the dis- 


enchan tment that accompanies a civilization's growth. But he 
atopped there. He failed to see that however inexorable the 


development, its nacessity will eppear oniy in retrospect. He 


did not grasp that inevitability is a poor guide and no inspir- 


ation. But man lives with purposes and in his hopes glimpses 
1 


a reality beyond mere phenomena. Succesa and failure ere rela= 


tive attributes, meaningful only in retrospect and neve 
decided. 


vr finally. 
But the attitude which accompanied activity testifies 


to a character, to the intrinsically unique which man imparts 


ta objective necessity. 


Spinoza understood these two stages of Inward liberation 


His ethics are, in the first instance, frankly naturalistic. 
Everything expresses conatus, the tendency to persevere in its 
own being as the ultimate criterion of moral fltness. ‘The sage, 
aoting with enlightened egotism masters life by a recognition 

of objective necessity. Reason teaches him that to raequite 


hatred vith kindness, and visclence with gentleness increases 


Every man becomes a Don Quixote in the hopes of his creativ~- 
a oe OB ity. The realists who eventually defeat Don Quixote are not 
realists, but dreamers with materialistic hopes, 
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his power over himself, over the affects of the body and over 
bis environment. Fresdom is right knowledze of an external 
situation; virtue ls power, 


But beyond this conception of ethics as a technical 


mastery Spinoza had a profounder vision. His intellectual love 
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when conditioned by the categorical imperative provides the only 
truly meaningful ethics. Naturalism 1s seen not to be enough. 
As man grows in wisdom, a vision of a higher world-order opens 
vefore him. Intuition based on Reason views reality under the 
aspect af eternity and becomes ae one with the Infinite mind of 
God. The more man knows by this kind of knowledge, the more 
truly can he be said to act and the more does he participate in 
the divine. This is the intellectual love of God, by which 
humanity approaches immortality, and which contains the hope of 
vlessedness, mankind's real ieee Knowledge of an objective 
necessity has developed into the intuition of an inward accept- 
ance. Freedom for Spinoza ultimately resides in e mystic rela- 
tlonship to tha Inflnite, which would however have been imposa- 
ible without the guidance of Reason, in a resignation that gives 
peace, in the tranquillity of perfect knowledge. 

Though it would be unfair to say that Spinoza's goal was 
a willes Nestnda ion, he offered no obvious content to ethical 


conduct. But Kant's categorical imperative has given us a rule 


———— 


l. Spinoza - Ethics 

2, It must be enphasized, however, that to Spinoza the intellec- 
tual love of God and ethical condust mere identical and that 
for him no rule was necessary. 
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of universal applicabliity based on a rational conception of 
a priori principles. Now the nature of the transcendental 
experience of the moral law in Kant becomes meaningful. It 


reveals a personality which has understood objective necessity 
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f timate reality waich makes possible all experiences. It tes-———— 


tifies to an intaition of the unity of all existence and to a 
sense of responsibility towards otrers - expressed as tolerance ~ 
in the concepe of the dignity of the Individual. Knowledge of 
objective necessity gives power, but recognition of Inward 
necessity gives peace. 

"Life is painting as picture not doing a sum" Oliver 
Wendell Holmes said. "As twenty men of genius losking out of 
the same window will paint twenty canvasses each unlike all the 


others and every one great so one comes to think men may be par- 


: Goned for the defect of their qualities, 1f they have the qual- 


ities of their defects.... JI learned in the regiment and in the 


class the conclusion at least of what I think the best service 


: we can do for our country and for ourselves: To see as far as 
4 one may and to fael the great forces benind every detail - for 
4 chat makes all the difference betwem philosophy and gosasin, 

: between great action and small; the least wavelet of the Atlan- 
B ite Ocean is mightier than one of Buzzard's Bay ~ to hammer out 
Boas compact and solid a plece of work as one can, to try to make 


Rit first-rate and to leave it unadvertised." 


Does this mean that all attitudes are squivalent and no 
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absolute atandard of morality exists? Is man doomed to struggle 
without certainty and live without assurance? Ina sense that 
is so, Man can not achieve a guarentee for his conduct. Ne 
technical solutions to the dilemmas of Life are at hand. ‘hat 


is the fatedress of existence. But it also poses a challenge, 
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meaning to one's life. Ethics must always realde In an inward 

atate, in a personal recognition of limits. Reason can guide 

the soul to a knowledge of objestive necessity as Spinoza de- 
monstrated. Rational principles, such as Kant's caterorical 

imperative may give effect to a transcendental experience. But 
ultiinate liberation derives from within us, from an exmerience 

both psrsonal and essentially incommunicabie. Philosophy may 

describe the nature of ethical conduct but it can not snforce 


its acceptance. The sanction for our actions must conatitute 


a necessity of our souls not merely of our thought, as Schweitzer 


implies. 


But if morality issues from mystic reietionship how can 


one reconcile this wlth a concept of tolerance? If our trans- 


ee ik 


cerndental experience is ina sense ebsolute, must we not assert 
it against all who dalsagree to the limits of our atrength? Ta 
be sure, the reconciliation of an ultimate, but personal,vision 


with universal applicability constitutes tha problem of eathica. 
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But moral conduct reveals not merely the will to live, but a will 


which has teen conditioned by a reality transcending man. Freedom 


i, For full discussion see ante Kant (Moral Philosophy). 
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derives not- merely from an inmwerd state but from an experience 


that has come to the recognition of limits. This acceptance 


is tolerance, the knowledge that one mist set boundaries to one's 


striving, and which wlll lead to the positive intuition in the 


concept of the dignity of the individual. 
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Oelarenee, “too, | fs achieved in tro. ‘gtages: "Gbyaeulae. 
necessity teaches man his fallihility, his physical weakness 
in the face of the unpredictability of events, his material de- 


pendence on the respect and ald of his neighbors. This leads 
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to ethical systems such as Hobbes! whose Laws of Nature represent 


technical rules of prudence and whose cammand for peacs reveals 


the Impotence of self-assertiveness. HEsrmony becomes a limit- 
ing condition end tolerance a maxim of self-preservation. 


Inward necessiffV transcends this mere evaluation of em- 
pirical relations. Its experience leads to the bliss of Spinoza, 
or Dante. It goes beyond mers resignation and becomegy active in 


the categorical imperative of Kant. Now tolerance depends not 


merely on an understanding of fallibillty, or on the physical 
necesaity of mutual support but on a vislon of man as an end, 
The ultimate (which a religious soul may call divine), vhich ap- 


pears ag the condition of all phenomena, that elevates man above 


his surroundings, is revognized as inhering potentially in all 
men. This leads to the experience of the dignity of man, to the 


feeling of reverence vhich overcomes the strugzle for survival 
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anvironment by viewing the world as a posslbility and existence 
1 


as an inward reconciliation. 


What is the relation of this to the Philosophy of His- 


t 
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exorable necessity with which wa live. We know the past only 
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4s a phenomena. Even our own actions in retrospect lose the 


inner experience that accompanied them. ‘The past sets the frame- 
work which our spirituality must transcend. For this reason our 
two stages of recognition also appear in the philosophy of his- 


tory. Spengler had powerfully described history's mjective 
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necessity. But existence is also an experience and wa live tha 
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future. ‘The past is dead and ruled by necessity, but freedom 


1. It must be repeated that this can not be proved. As an atti- 
tude we can only find 1t in ourselves. I can only describa 
vhat it may be without postulating it as necessary. Bui 
this concept also implies something else: It means that dif- 
ferences between ideologies @ political aysatema or individ- 
unla may be sa fundamental as to be unbridgeable. One can 
quarrel with a syatem such as Hobbes' which derives from an 
evaluation cf the requisites of survival, one can not reslly 
Dridge tne gulf between attitudes. The implementation of an 
experience is a technical problem end therefore arguable, 
but the experience itself is personal and incommnisabls. 

If a msn has no transosendental experience of freedom f.e. 

an argunicent about demooracy becomes a-disecussion of the ef- 
ficiency of economio systems, waich is on the plane of ob- 
jective necessity and therefore debatable. ‘The inward in- 
tuition of freedom on the other hand, would reject totalitar- 
janism even if it were economically more efficient. For this 
reason, arguments that international conferences with Russia 
can magically resolve all differences seem fallacious. If 
conditions are ripe they may achieve ean understanding on ths 
basis of cbhbjeotive necessity, which as any evaluation, may 

be overthrown by subsequent analysis. Permanent understand- 
ing on the basis of inward reconciliation seems to requira 
more than conferences, sinsoe the differences are more than 
Just misunderstandings. 
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governs the future. Toynbes tried to get beyond the msre pout- 
ulation of inexorability, but 1? objective Neneearts can not 

gerve as a guide to action 1t oan also not achleve a guarantee 
of purposiveness. Kant has opened the vistas for a resolution 
of. this. dite emma. for_—findings. -goal_in.lite.t 


‘pility of occurrences, and a hope beyond the Bncerte inks es of 


success. Peace and freedom in Kant reveal the state of a soul, 
a duty perhaps difficult, but also of a great responsibilitz. 
What about the disenchantment that our brief examination 
of literature indicated? Life involves suffering and transit- 
oriness: No person can choose his sage or the sondition of his 
time, the vast may rob the present of much joy and most ayateres 
The generation of Buchenwalde end the Siberian labor-camps can 
not talk with the same optimism as its fathers. ‘The bliss of 
Dante has been lost in our civilization. But this describes 
merely a fuect of decline and not its necessity. Man's existence 
is as transcendental a fact as the violence of history. Man's 
actions testify to his aspirations which stem from an attitude 
of the soul, not an evaluation of conditions. To be sure these 
may be tired times, But we oan net require immortality as the 
price for giving meaning to life. he experience of Precdam: 
enables us to riss beyond the suffering of the paat anc the frus- 
trations of history. In this spirituailty resides humanity's 
sssence, the unique which sach men imparts to the neceasity of 


his life, the self-transcendsnoe which gives peace. 


l, ff one disregards the Idea for a Universal History, Ses Ante. 
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"In the last analysis one can conclude nothing from 


history, as from tragedy, save that men's efforts after per- 


sonal self-realization or social responsibility have been de- 


feated at the hands of relentless fact," 
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of existence 1g entwined with pain, frustration, loss, tragedy. 


Amid the passing cf so much beauty, so much heroism, so mich 


daring, Peace 1s then the intuition of permanence. It keeps 


vivid the sensitivaness to the tragedy; and it sees the tragedy 
as a living agent persuading the world to asim at fineness beyond 


the faded level of surrounding fact. Eash tragedy is the dis- 
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What can be, ‘The tragedy was not in vain. This survival power 


ea abba 


in motive forces marks the difference between the tragic evil 

and the gross evil. Tra inner feeling belonging to this grasp 

of the service of tragedy is Peace - the purification of emo- 
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1, Whitehead ~ Adventure of Ideas p. 369. 
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THE CONCEPTS OF MEANING. 
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Jntroducticn 


The problem of the meaning of history contsins the dilemma 
iuberent in all epistemology: Is truth or meaning a property of 


yeelity or the consequence of a metaphysical pattern imposed on 


re ihenomenal appearanceT— “Kant opted tor the latter sltspnative ane 


1 
attempted toa analyze the categories which structured knowledee,. 


Yet the scientific criticism of the 19th and 20th century open- 

ins seeminely limitless vistes for the manipulation of nature led 

to the assertion that reality constitutes a property of apperrances 
aid t.eanine Cenotes that quality which harmonizes subjective cogni «= 
tion with cbjective phenomena. 

All systematic knowlecge presupposes a logical structure. Is 
lormic then of svasducs validity, independent of metaphysics, the 
nitimate standard of philosophical fitness? Can logic offsr a clue 
io the probiem of the meaning of history? 

An examination of logical systems dsmonstrates the soundness 
of Kant's concepts. Logic itself constitutes sn emanation of 


sctaphysicos, structuring moaning by its epistemoloricel assump— 


’ 
tions. Traditional logic continuously feeced dglemmas by its 
lrsistence on the theory of existential import, When modern 
lomieians sought to escape these difficulties by restricting logic 
vo the mere analysis of the interne] structure of the argument 
apart from its philosophical foundation, they could do so only by 


bostulating meaning as the consequence of a metaphysical conteat 


cependént in part on the subjective constitution of the spesker. 
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l, See Ante - Cl. History and men! experience of Morality. 
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This will be considered under two aspects, The development 
‘of the logical primitive from the assertionel school, through 
“the losical positivists (sententislists) to the pre-assertional 


¢ Duds 


i 
jooncept demonstrates the parvasiveness of the metephysicel 


a ee ee 


: ca mprronyr se weti—eé—the—sradual_wideningof the range of 


The modern theory of system rejects both the self-evidenca of 
axioms and the necessary truth of reality, reducing them to techni- 
cal postulatss that aid in the apprehension of the totality of 


ener Meaning in these terms becomes the metavhysical cons 
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text that ascribes significance, not an abeolute relation that 


dopends on the empirical varifiavility of assertions. 
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The Logicel Primitive 


page ENTITLE 


Fart of the study of logic consists of the search for a ‘logical 


wrimitive'!, a unit that will best express the foundation of our 


thought and the object of our inquiry. 
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Yet the choice of this 


Lopicnl primi tet depends on factors outside of logic itealf, on 
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sophicel sonsideretions revarding the origin and validity of 


our thinkine, the possibility of makinr an assertion that is trua, 


aera 
bad 


feasibility of correlating logic with the physical world. The 


exisgtentisl import of judgments is the foundation of ‘propositional 
lotic!, the concept of meaning derived from a relation between two 


sats of physical objects - aymbols and fact - makes possibla sen- 


ntialism (logical positivism). Both propositional ond sen- 


tential logic contein as a primitive an assertion, which forces 


them into a philosophic justification, apart from the internal 


structure of the sreument, of the possibility and validity of such 
jwagments. 


The difficulties reisea by these concepts, coupled with the 


fact that logic as sn examination of our thinking, a determination 
of our meaning , became too encumbered with metaphysical and epistemo- 
loriecsal considerations which satructured its analysis a priori gave 
Tise to a new school of thought, that of pre-assertional Seida 

| "his attempts to free itself from the pretenfions of a theory of 


‘Imowledge, at the same time widening the scope of the possibility 


or eseribing meaning. 
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i It tries to schieve a formulation that will allow the analysis 

4 
“ of the internal structure of the statement, to examine all its : 
‘implications prior to committing ltself to en evaluation. This, 

q 

f 2 

4 sowever, implies the metaphysical flexibility of mesning and the 
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Assertional Schools of Logic 


1 
a, Propositional Logic _ 


basis of propositional logic, expressed in a fudgment es a logical 
primitive, A judgment consista of the act of distinguishing a 
particular sisneut, the predicate, in the being of a subject, 

which could not be thought of unless it contained some other than 

the predicated character, The judgment conteins two slemsants 

celled terms, The subject-term and the presicate-term are joined : 
by a copula alweys expreased by the word tis,!' ‘Degas bark! becomes 
Dogs are things that bark,’ ‘This results from the definition of 
judgment as a condition in the 'being! of a subject postulated 

by the theory of existence, 


The distinguishing cheracteristic of a judement ia its truth 


¥ 


, or falaity, As a point of fact only true judgments matter, for 


unless a man says what he dees not really think, he declares the 
truth of his essertion, All judgments therefore besides affirme- 
ing or denying a predicate of a aubdject imply existence. This does 


not meen implication of the reality of the grammaticel subject, but 


ae Primarily based on Joseph, An Introduction to Logic, 


2, Joseph - An Intrecuction to Logic, p.166, 
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MN oc the existence of the whole matter of fect asserted in ite 

The statenent 'Griffins are fabulous monsters! does not affirm 
the existence of griffins. It deas, however, imply the existence 
f amass of fables in which criffins play a considerable role, 
these fables cid not exist, a judgment about griffins would be 


a Inpossibi itty. —tvery—stetement—ce 


7 about some portion of the totsl reality, This expleins the use 


ee ci the existential verb 'to be’, es the copula. 
= i 
Bredisy carries this view to its ultimate conclusion, Heality 
Bais not only implied by every judgment, but represents the ultimate 


Pasubject of every proposition, ‘The distinction between grammatical, 


Ei] lomical and ultimate subject cen be illustrated by the proposition. i 
fa 'torphine stimulates the heart.’ The grammatical subject is 
4 'Yorphine.’ The logical subject can be obtained only through a t 
Ej series of interrogatories, ‘What dilates the heart?!'makes ‘'dilates 


bq the heart? the logical subject, ‘What do you knew about morphine?! 7 


-; Tesults in 'Morphine’ as the locical subject. But neither 'Morphine! 
Ej nor ‘dilates the heart’ represents the ultimate subject. Things can ii 
Fy not be understood by themselves or even 425 a portion of reality. 
| there can exist only one real system to which all judgments refer, 

ff A particular object must heve a place in thig system as a requisite’ 
fer its existence. Ths Spinoziatic view lesds Bradley to deny the aod 
possibility of predicating a particuler element in a subject end ae 
ea thus implying its existence or the existence of the syatem to which 


A this subject refers, The division of a judsment into subject - 
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, tional, problematic and epodeitic (or necessary) judgments, It i. 


precicate - terms joined ty a copula becomes meaningless and 
instead the judgment as a whole predicates ultimate reality. 
thus reality 1s implied by, not requisite for meaningful 


atatement. 


existence, what sbout precicets—-terms implyine a quality such 
as ‘the house jy black?! If blackness represents an empirical 
entity each judgment would have to ba restated according to 
the speaker's vision, Traditional logicians (Bradlay, Joseph 
and Stebbing) find refuge in the Platonic concept of universals, . 
: E 


which makes the concept the only true reality, 


Propositional logic is thus founded on concapts ontirely meta- : 
physiosl, From there 1t procesda to classify jJudements according 
to certainty into categorical, hypothetical and disjunctive, accord= 
ing to quantity into universal, enumerative, particular and singu- y 


lar propositions, send according to quality (or modality) into asser~ ; 


becomes apparent, however, that many of these subdivisiona are in 
turn metaphysical. Whether a judrment is universal or enumerative 
depands less on the inherent structure of the proposition then on 
the individual's theory. of knowledge, Empiricists would deny any 

universal jucgment,Platonists rou adhere to the possibility of unt 


versality evan in such statement as'French ministries ere short lived, 


1, Joseph, op.cit., pe 178. 
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serely referrine the matter to the concept of 'French ministry.? 


™6 seme epplies to spedeitie Judements. The necessity or self- 
cvyidence of a proposition constitutes a problem for oplstemology, 


to which logic cen supply no better clue than internal consist- 


problems, While judgments about sriffins can bédePorded a3 
inplying existence such statements as ‘Griffins exist!’ can be 
custified only with considerable difficulty. Even Joseph is 
fineily foreed to the conclusion that statements sbout griffins 
imply their existence or being (in w system of reality), while 
the statement ‘Criffins exist! would imply not only their being 
wat their being priffins., Thue to sesk whether griffins axist is 
to ask whether anything existing has the neture intended by the 
term criffin. The existent is thus assumed as the subject of the 
judement, which comes very closes to Bradley's concept of Reality 
°>s the ultimate subject. 

On the other hand does a statement about square circles postu- 
late their reality? Propositional logicians would argue with Hume 
that though one can imagine a esqare and a circle, a square circle 
can not ba conceived and thareforse one would make a judement lmown 


to be feise, But on the other hand as existence is postulated as 


being implied by fudgments instead of a requisite for judgment this 


a 
constitutes no reply. Russeli attempted to resolve this problam by 


calling sucn objocts ss square circles lcgical constructions that 


Phen athe eet 


l Sea Post. 
&, Russell - Principles of Mathematics, p.449. 
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E ‘ have a mode of being as contrasted with sraal existence, 
\ The existentisel theory of propositions expresses the phi losoph- 
af 


, reel rssumptions conditionins propositional logic. It structures 
: | the stete~ent a priori and determines the nature of the analysis, 


i ' the alfficulties raised by this theory can in every instance be 


ssacrecat pen 


“ipaced to Lts metaphysical formulation. It recognizes meaning as 
s subjective implication, and reality as the emanation of a 


esychological state ( oxpressed in the conviction of truth), Yet 


jos inner contradictions proved too great end subsequent lorsiclans : 
elfempted to provide a firmer metaphysical basis, without howe 


ever surccesding in developing an objective criterion for meaning. 
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“nd Fied =roposh tional Logic 
L. S, Stebbing : sought to resalve the metaphysical difficulties 
of treaditionral logic. She, denied the necessity of the subject- 


term-copula-pre icate-term reletion, emphasizing instead thea 


; volves a different reletion between its eens Eien tthis - paper is 


,thite! and eny attempt to achieve uniformity can only distcrt the 
| neenine of the preposition, The existential import thoory is 

1 gapievels abandoned by Besiues To begin with, a judgment implies 
ts truth-value but esky expresses meroly the subjective relation of 
| the individual to the er sr tl Since the copula ‘ist plays no 


$3 
4 


'oecessary role, a semantic implication from the verb of existence 


can not be made, Moreover, the existence = theory of propositions 


omelet gr dit 


results often o false anelysis of judgments. From the proposition: 
sitkens are hunted' one infers the existence cf lions and it would 
seom that from the statement 'I am thinking of eriffins! one could 
‘educa their cxistence. This however, according to Stebbing mis-+ 
tekingly assumes that similar grarmatical form implies identical 
lo-icr] construction. In the firat statement the property of being 


+2 lion snd beine hunted belong to the seme object. In the second, 


jie properties of being a mriffin and being thourht of do not 


i 
| 


| express interrelated attributes snd "being thourht of’ is not really 


'@ property at all. Thus cne can not think of a lion being hunted 


4 
4 
q 
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Stebbing, & Modern Introduction to Logic 
Btebbing, op.cit., p. 158-160, 
thia too makas meaning e subjective relation, 
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gthout a lion's existence, but « Griffin can be conceive) 


“sen Without existence. 
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This doctrine is interestinz but presents certsein diffie 


iltles. It. leaves the question of what constitutes a property ee. 


y facile. Suppesing a pronosition 15s made about a subject not 


3 obvicusly non-existent es griffins, and a relation predicated 


a 


mnt could constitute a property, does the proposition then imply 
naaees According to Stebbing this would have to ba answered 
affirmatively. Tho best conclusion to bse crawn from Stebbing ia 


‘at propositions do not necessarily imply existence, which suffices 


‘9 negate Joseph's and Eradley's thecsry. 


4 


ins Stebbing discards the philosophical assumptionsa of pro- 


nsitional logic but only at the cost of meking meaning the psycho= 
crical attribute of the spesker, If a statement merely expresses 


subicctive attitude then the metaphysical aspect of the judg- 
1 


ent is simply shifted from the analysis to its formulation, 
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The more important aspect of Stebbing's work ts wmf concept 
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escriptions derived from Russell, whichcdnstitutes a further step 


ry 


scm, 


i) the direction of mekinz meaniny the consequences of a metaphysical 


s@ peychological contéet. This snows that phrases such as e 'square 
“rele! can be used significantly even if they apply to nothing, and 
Set ee og. ea 

» this becomes appsrent in pre-assértional loric. 
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that the analysis Sp eteea ong to which such phrases apply is 
jjentieal whether they cescribs something or nothing. ‘Two examples 
will illustrate. The proposition ‘Scott 4s the author of Waverly? 
ean be eanelyzed into three assertions: 


(1) At least One Man wrote Waverly 


(3) That man is Scotts 

The proposition will be false if (1) No one had written 
yeverly, (2) 1f more then one had written Waverly, (3) 1f one man 
had written Waverly but Scott was not the man, 

The second statement concerns, what in Russell's original view 
would be called a logical construction: "The man in the moon is 
yellow, ? 

(1} Theve is at least one man in the moon, 
{2} There Ls only one man in the moon, 
(3) That man is yellow. 

This statement would be false if there (1) were no man in tne 

moon, (2) more than one man in the moon, (3) if there were a man 


{in the moon but he were not yellow, 


Tne significance cf this conception can not be ovearemphssized, 


To begin with Logic could separate itself from a metaphysic that 


| determined its analysis a priori and begin considering the inherent 


atructure of an arcument, This system of descriptions seems a 
forernnner of pre-assertional lovic. For after all, none of the 


tepmental propositions can be answered unless prt in question form. 


ge sant 


‘hue the first proposition properly would have te be phrased 


ak hs 


Is it a Pact that one man wrote Waverly?* 


The liberation of lovic from metaphysics was, however 
‘y s p 
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ijeonly achieved by widening the range of meanineful statements, 


awily resiiging the implications of the psychological element in 
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1 


Sentential Lozic (Logical Positivism) 


cententlal iv-ile completed the disintesretion of the con- 


cept of existential import, Its losical primitive is the sentence 


i which merely constitutes a grouping together of symbols or words 


— Ot Glittering in their penceul cheracteristics from other piysin 


Rpeoe Ser atae Ws ene) Ot 


eal, nb lee tas These ‘qqubels strunz touether in ‘linear arrange= 


_ nent have a property which transforms them inte propositions, 


ay belng brought into relations with other physical objects= 
fucts= they ucquire meanings 

Meaning derives reality only from the truthevalue of the pro~= 
position, Since most propositions at the time of thelr utterance 
éo not have a determined truth-vaelue, however, another predicate 
of proposition must be invoked, All unverified sentences have 


a certain cpinion as to their truth attached to them, defined 


_ ag the weight of the proposition, ‘While a truth-velue is a 


. preperty capable cf only two values, the positive and the noga-= 


hb en a io at a te tl me ae 


tive, the weight represents quality in continuous scale renging 
from the utmost uncertainty through intermedisry degrees to 
reliability of the highest degree. Such words ag *propably, * 
"likely* correspond to the weight of the proposition in ordinary 
lanmuage. 


Reichenbach, formulates two poatulates of the truth-theory 


; OF meaning. 
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(1) A proposition has meaning if, and only if it is verified 


es truo or false, 


l. Based entirely on Heichenvach ~ Fxperience pnd Prediction, 
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1 

| Sententiel Logic (Logical Positivism) 

Sententisl ivzic completed the disinterretion of the cone 
cept of cxistential import, Its lozical primitive is the sentence 


weich merely constitutes a grouping together of symbols or words 


& ciifering Jn their genersl characteristics from other a 


tL Gb teeta, These aymbols strung tovether in 1 linear ‘arrange= 
. ment have a property which transforma then inte propositions. 
ay being brought into relations with other piyysical objects-— 
facts= they ucquire meaning. 
Meaning derives reality only from the truth-value of the pro- 


position, Since most propositionsa at the time of their utterance 


wea aid at a Qe 


do not have a determined trutn-velue, however, snotner precicate 


4 


of proposition mist bo invoked. All unverified sentencos have 
a certain opinion sas to their truth attached to them, defined 
_ ag the weight of the proposition, ‘While a truth-vealue is a 
beara capable cf only two values, the positive and the nega-= 


Ate 
tive, the weight represents “quality in continuous scale ranging 


from the utmost uncertainty through intermediary degrees to 
reliability of the highest degree, Such words as 'probably,! 
‘likelyt correspond to the welght of the proposition in ordinary 


lancuageé. 


Reichenbach, formulates tvo postulates of the truth-theory 


rend dep mbes hh ss neatly Go i enc atte da 


of meaning. 
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(1) A proposition has meaning if, and only if it is verified : 


core ae 


6s true or false, 
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1, Based entirely on Reichenbach ~ Experience end Prediction, 
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(2) 


True sontences have the same moaning 1f they obtain the 


sume Cetermination as true and false by every possible observation, 


telichenbach!s restriction ef mesninaz to ver’fisble truth 


seems in the first instance a necetion of the Kentien position and 


-osertion of reality es a predicata of objects, Yet the pro- 


“For xhat-does Reichenbech wean by 
verifiebility? Whet weanins can be attached to descriptions cf 


chysic#l qualities? Viet is the relation of truth-weigzght to 


meeningt and to truth-velue? This finally resolves itself into a 


consideration of criteria of knowledge, of which three progressive-= 


ly wider standards are recognised: the technicel, the physical and 


the logical, The lsst, in the tredition of Hume, sdmits es true 
uvythine that can be conceived without contrediction, 
This snalysis implies that a statement can be »voth moaning ful 


or not, dependinz on the criterion, <A SOQ-year old man in a logical 
sens3 represents no innor contrection but would have to be denied 


ty physical criterie, iMereover, Just as in Russseil'a theory of 


daserlptiong, the assertion can only occur subsequent to a query 
ena the question will limit a renge of possible onswerg, Thus 
lomieal positiviasu, from an attempt to confine mesning by a test 
of verifiability,is forced by its inner contradictions into the 
fdrission of criteria that extend the ranges of meaningful state- 
rents end by implication becomes the precursor of pre-assertional 


leric, which faces the metophysical problem only after its range 
hss bean determined by the hynothesise 
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Summary 


‘he sssertionsl schools of logic agree in basins their lozical 


orimitive on a statement. 


Jombes wedi silat 2. 
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; Yhis leads to on inquiry into the vory posaibility of kmovw- 

er er Gefinition of epistemological con= 
| sen thé netaphysieal concepts on 
i 
: _ the one side and the extensive classification of types of 
i judgments, propositions and sentences on tha other, with the 
; 


niddle ground of the inherent meaning of assertions insadequate- 

ly analyzed, 
The difficulty of this position results in an attempt to 

burst the metapmysical bounds, achieved only by an implicit 

effirmetion of wider criteris of meaning, which are moreover made : 

8 paychological function of the spsaalker. Russell containa hints 

of such an enalysis and Reichenbach edmits verious levels of 

criteria, It remeined for pre-assertional loric to develop 

these implications to thelr ultimate conclusion and thua allow 

for the variability of metsphysical sssumptions as the con-= 


dition of meanings 
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of metephysical ond srobability thsory, 


TIT. Pre-Assertional Lople 


The school cf pre-assertional logic develops a different 
approach to the problem of mesning. here propositional logis 
passes judpments about aspects of resllty, or astablishsa the 


relation between sertences send facts through 


2 Sb eisborate system 


admits tha flexibility of the nhilosphical assumptions determin- 
ing meaning, It refuses to conalidar such questions aa the existe 
ential import of propositions as falling outside the realm of 
pure Pe It mainteins that before one can assert something, 
one hes to know what it is that one wishes to essert, This dis= 
tinguishes the eventual validity of tha assertion from the in-= 
herent linguistic and logicsl structure of the staternsni, 

Tre cuest for the logical primitive in pre-essertional logie 
then resolves itself into the search for a form of expression 
which beat exhibits the internal structure of the statement, 
and its logical possibilities, Only sfter having examined the 
astetenent in such a form cose pre-essertional lagte abtempt 
to pass fuéement, to asscrt, or to use the language of 
Prof, Scheffer ceclare truth and faleity, with the express 
proviso that my declaration involves a psychological ele- 
ment, the spanker's, and A phi losophi cel one, depending on 
tha criterton.usec, Pre-assortional bzic Coes not have 
to conform to tha snbject term copula predicate-term from 


of ths propositionalists, nor gonfine iteeslf to the 


teat the 4nternal con- 


‘an onl i . al 
= sistency end nae stow for 2) viriebi ll ty of metephysic 
eid a 


gee pos 
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pre-assertions1 logis —=—- 


i 
i 
| shi losophicel concepts of Reichenbachts sententislism, It examines 
: the internal structure of the argument end looks for a form 

4 

j that best exhibits its possibilities, 


That then ls the best form of ths lorienal primitive for pres 


tevoing, 


i serea that the Judgment represents only an answer to a question 
the object of which constitutes the lozical subject of the pre- : 
rosition. The assertion then expresses the affirmation or denial 
of a hypothesis, It exhibits more clearly the cbject of our 
guery, then the jucgment, for it 1s devoid of the psychological 
aspect of the act of judging in which lwaye inheres the possibility ; 
of error. The interrogutive is the logical primitive of pre- 


assertional logic, 

Yot which form should this interrozative take? ‘hres 
sossibilities exist. Pelee the statement 'Chicaga is lerge?’ as 
on example 

(a) The Abstractions] Answer: 


What we effirm or deny is the largeness of Chicago. 


This contsins creat linguistic diffieulties if a 

question is raised regarding the enawer: f.8e? 

'It is true that the largeness of Chicago is true?! 
ete. 


(b) The Intercocationel Methods 


What we effirm or deny is the question: 'Ia Chicaga 
large?! This although exhiblting the arcument fully 


is also linguistically awkward, 
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The Ascriptival Method: 


This method states thet what we arfirm or deny is 


the pure hypothesis of Chicago beine large, ‘This 


ae a Se ee 


is linguistically simple and prior to assertion or 


denial. 


"ag a pure hypothesis, that allows examination of the argument 


before fretting off the fence? snd deciding truth. Chicago 


corey 


pu dade 


haa 


veing lerge ~ becomes the escriptive, the pure hypothesis offered 
for examination and affirmation or denial, 


The act of assertion oceurs “when the ascriptive hes bean 


: fully axamined. This, however, recognizes that Judements of 


truth and falsehood ere subjective, and dependent on a meta= 
physical context. Moreover, simple esserticns of truth and 
felsity are smblguous since they sey nothing sbout standard used. 
Pre-assartionel logic attempts to overcome these difficulties 
vy stating its criterion of judgment us well as its most applice- 
able subdivision, Having offered ‘Chicego baing laree! for 
examination, it can reply offirmotively by an Fmpirical Criterion 
within which subgroup Seine. perheps denoted num rically, 
would be moat applicable. Thug: 

Chicago being largesseeetP 

Thus loric has come fullecycle. The metaphysical assumptions 


thich structured the analysis as well as the formulation of state- 


‘tents in traditional logic proved too cumbersome, By 6 gradual 


process of widening the range of meaningful judgments, logic 


pases a a a 


~The baical primitive then constitutes r question frame@ = = 
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ainelly Geveloped the declarative which constitutes a frank recorni- 


‘4on that objactive criteria for meaning do not exist and that the 


| 
jomsensua ean endorsement enjoys represents its only epproximation 
i 
a universality. Anelysis reveals thet the Gecisrative 1s ccmposed 


the losical portion ee 


ghileosophical., The ascriptive contains 


wle of analysis in ita internal structure, The act of judgmont 
(represented by the dots im the declarative bxhibits the psycho- 


iloxical element. The pnilosophicsl espect is revealed in the 


iondorsement, of which the criterion represents the metephysical 


mda the essertion of truth or fsisity, the epistemoligical wiew-point, 


If the statement {or geclarative) derives msaning from these 


i shree components do any criteria for its evaluation exist? No abe 


colute standards of velicity are at hand, The decleretive can 


enc its endorsement sub= 


‘in turn be transformed into an sacriptive 


ted to eplatemological criticism. (Thus: 'Chicago being larget 


a 
ra 
o 


But ultimate criteria of meaning or 


The reel 


jieing ompirically positive). 
jiruth can never be faced by pre-assertional logic. 


not exhausted by empirical verifiability end 


ui etait ld idan ite, 


totel meaning is 


o 
ry 


jproper stendards cen be obtained for esthetic or value Judg- 


nents, 


If logic can be defined asa tha eritical analysis of inher- 


1 
gent structure 
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npart from the relation to other fields, then tne 


1 et 


Pre= assertional school has offered the best solution, It Aoes not 


Tely on apistemological prasuppositions but attempts ta analyze 


A 


; the implications of the hypothesis before ita final judgment of 


‘voltdity. 
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Withal, this merely smounts to a recognition of the variability 
wotaibilities of meaning, Esch hypothesis contains with itself tha 
possible cnswers, the very formulation of the query is tha consas 
quence of a metaphysicel context, Meaning is recognized as a 


function of the structuring of reality dependent in part on 


Pn ee ear 


If the hypothesis delimit the renge of cnaswers what is the 


a 


sffect on systematic knowlecge? Are ull hypothssis équlvelent, 


The theory of systems addreuyses itseli to these problems. 
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every proposition, after a certain one, 


~57T1le* 
; The Theory of Systems 
: A system has been defined as any body of propositions ar- 
___fonged according to e saqnence of lorical deductions, so that 


ia a logical conse 
of some, or all, of tha precading propositions, ‘his body of 
propositions that implies the rest, has Ssen defined the code 
by Prof, Seneffer, 
. The necessity of the code results from the limitetions of 
the human mind, A Being, such as God, whose lmowledge is in- 
stantaneous, would have no recourse to a coda, Yat the average 
arena, who can not grasp the totality of the propositions con= 
tained in the system without deduction, requires a body of proe 
positions from which such a deduction can ba effected, Faw 
classical sciences and no emptrical aclencs, have in fact been 
completely aystemntized, though ait system knowledas presupposes 
a system, ita extsnd usually indicated by the necessity which 
attends conclusions, 

Historically it hed boon assumed thet all systems, such as 


Euclidian geometry, were based on a set of propositions, self= 


evidently true, the axioms, from rhich all other propositions, the 


thoorems, followed decuctivaly. Mathematicians have proved, in 


the meantime, however, that the Euclidian axicms cun not be consider 


ed universally self-evident. It-is possible, for example to conceive 


tenga, 


1. Young - Fundamental Concepts of Algebra, p. 2. 
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s world entirely enclosed within a large sphere, with the tempera- 


ear decreasing point by point, reaching zero at the boundary. 


: ‘In such a world, every inhabitant would conceive himself in a 
_ 
: iyniverse of infinite extent, for as he approached the boundary, 


i" :the falling temperature would decrease his size, ceusing hia 


Rao 


steps to be smaller end smaller. ‘The Geometry of such a world 
yould contain many axioms, the self-evident of which would vary 


‘ ponsiderably from Euclid's, It can be proved f.4., that tha 


wth 


eg eat SEROMA 


‘shortest distance between two points in that case would be the 
2 


% 


qare of a circle, which cuts the bounding aphere orthogonally, 


Peart at oaae 


This is the basta of non-fuclidien mathematics, 


Moreover, from the point of view of modern logic, "self- 


t 


acct ithe van id 
a gt ne il 


evidence,” can not be conceived as a predicate of a proposi-~ 
‘tion, but as a diadj3c relation between the person mking the state- 


3 
ment and the proposition. The Reality of the system does not 


anon iiatdedc cots caine toh-aheabiomenazacnae ideiemnsataan tastaes Ge 


‘result in the first instance from its foundation in empirically 


i e 
‘verifiable Tact but from the philesophical sssumptions of ita i 
i eoeecene: ; 
i | 
i 4 i 
{ Professor Royce has classified the various assumptions under- F 
4 i 
[sing the use of the term 'axiom.' It cen be applied either in 

a 


the senss of inner necessity or self-evidence, sub jective necessity, 


: tt 
l. Poincare ~ Science and Hypothesis, p.49. i 
2, Young op.cit., pl7s ; i 
‘3. See Ante \{ 
4. Axioms - Hastings Encyclopedia of Arts and Sciences | 
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“9s an unproved hypothesis from which, however, other propositions 
ean ba decused, as a proposition universally essented to, and 


“lastly as & sia a ats resulting from an individual's psycho— 


ranatic constitution, The inner necessity theory is discarded be- 


terete Ween cn 


couse or the pea Gee ee of Pious a criterion for Boas i: 


whole philosophy was based on innate ideas, could offer no better 
erlterion then inner conviction, According to Professor Royce, 
this criterion can only qualify in the sense of “subjective cer~ 


tainty", not self- evidence sand thera is no necessary comection 


Sea re 2 ae 


j between the statement "This is true™ and the objective reality of 


wc il Beil Bar news 


‘ the subject. 
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The second context in which the term "axiom" has been used, 
as an unproved hypothesis, will be discussed fully below, In tha 
Aristotelean senses, by which a first principle must inhere in all 
scientific deductions as a part of a universal firat principle, 


‘tha discovery of a velid system, though its axioms might have been 


ot at RC aE TE ITI IE eA ME wy eae 


« 


aga as hypotheses to start with, imparts to those axioms a cer- 
ae. highly mediated "self-evidence.” For practical purposes, 
[however, this self-evidence is equiveient to the assumption of 

| mererea hypothesis as a starting pointe 

; The third conception of univeraal assent defining an axion 
implies its own contradiction, according to Professor’ Royce. For 


one would not invoke universal sassent ss an argumont, except 


me Tap a YETI He TAIN TON. Fe CE ETE Org reeks MAREE 
ea a ass " ait al 


against a person not assenting. One dissent will therefore shake 


the validity of the axiom, forcing recourse to such limitations on 


aed coupe 


universality as "assent of the wise,""assent of the capeble," ete. 
The last meaning of an axiom, imposed by a self-evidencea 
‘ dependent on psycho-genetic fectora, is thereby made so vague ag 


: to lose all usefulness. To begin with, the subconscious opera- 


re our real | neanings and 


thus this is a proper field Paw. ‘the psychiatrist, rather ‘then 


penniic 


the philosopher, 

This leaves the definition of “axiom,” alluded to before, 
The axiom is coneelved as an unproved propositicn, composed of 
undefined terms and assumed relations, which ere required to be 


intuitively understood, from which to deduce the remsining pro= 


clan aml Bate ott oe 


‘poaitions contained in the system, To be sure, this precludes 
the existence, or at least the necessary self~avidence, of a 
wtiversal first principle and a self-contained system of the 
universe. But on the other hend, it allows the rormulation of 
systems, in the Hegelian sense, in which the axioms and theorems 
ability imply such other and in which the axioms of one system 
>can theoretically be the theorems of another and a high degree of 


if 
| fj wherence thereby achieved, Thus the theory of eystemea basss it- 
ae self on a faamk recognition of the structuring effect exparted by 
netaphysical assumptions and rejects empirical verifiability as its 
(eiaeny interlor for validity. 
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The orgmuenta of Professor Royce have been developed at such 
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i length because they contain the theoretical basis for the modern 
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i conception of axioma. Since "self-evidence” has been discarded 
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as a criterion, the last formulation ef Professor Roycets ia ths 


snmiadbaraidliscillen. 


general usage of an axiom. The axiom then contains certain un- 


defined terms and relations and is itself a deductively unproved 


# 
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proposition. The choice of these terms end relations 1s, however, 


entirely arbitrary and limited only by thelr appropriateness to 


sygtem, and the | 


proviso of intersignificance. (Thus the term 
point would preclude the notion of perpendioulerity). ‘The axiom 
i constitutes an emanation of metaphysical assumptions and struc- 

: tures the code by its inner necessity. This means that absclute 
validity can not be obtained, the simplicity of the code repres-~ 
enting a function of the minimum number of terma required to be 


intuitively understood. 
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Simplicity means logica™’. almpliolity. From a logical point of 
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view, every term is equivalent, or determined only by ita logical 
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{uplioations, reyardless of how many psychological difficulties 
it presenta. Thua a dyadio relation 1s logically simpler than a 
triadic relation. 
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4 Definitions play an important role in making code asortp- 
tlves or axioms paychologically simpler. Russell offers the fol- 
lowing definition of *aefinttiona™. “The definition must be in 
terms of other expressiona siveady defined. Which are the terms 


to be previously aefined depends te a large extent on the person 
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making the definition.? 


It must be noted, as Husasell does, that the method of abbra- 
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viation doea not present a question.of faot but of sonvention and 


that it Imposes only the requirement of adhering to existing conven- 
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1. Young - Fundamental Concepts p. 163, 
2, Quoted in Stebbing, op. cit., p. 441. 
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tional meanings. Thus a definition whlch coriventlonally describes 4 line 
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segment could not as on abbrevation utilize the word circle, 


7 
vty May tnt, 


The difference between definitions snd primitive code- 
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aoctiptives or axioms is difficult to fix, Indsed Young calls 
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‘his set of assumptions “hicden definitions." 
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Yui tally unproved hypothesis, depeng=——— 


j If 


ent on metephysical assumptions expressed in selectivity and 


j for syatematic knowledge exist? Stebbing asserts that the logician 


in his quest for axioms is not concerned with their truth o> 

| ralaity, but only with testing all their consequences, the real 
jopSeenan eae validity of the axioms being the validity of 

1 the theorense Yet what 1a moant by validity? Three properties 
| ave usually sought for in a system: consistency, independence 
ana completeness (or categoricalnass), 

Independence describes that postulates or code-ascriptive that 
ig not implied by eny of the preceding code-ascriptives, nor their 
conjunct. The proof of independence consists of finding «a concrete 
application which satisfies all axioms except tne axiom in question, 
Independance is useful for distinguishing between theorems end axioms, 
but has no necédsary significence, Moreover, complete independencs, 


despite the above proof, may still be lacking, for a certain amount 


of implication or overlepping, by which a part of the postulates is 


ck tenets mtd, Rina cet tense Re hnencchihenten dts LibbSetliaied Bibs a oo tas. 


i implied by the preceding or their conjunet, can frequently not be 


Young - Fundamental Concent of Geometry p.53. 
» Stebpbing op.cit.s, pelG4,. 
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ryoided. ; 
Completeness is the predicate of a code that implies all tha 
yeneining escriptives and theorems belonging to the subject-matter. 


jhe test for completeness will show that any two concrete spplica- 
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neas is not an 


Compl 


portions of a system, is even desirable, 

Consistency than is the one essential property cf a code, Its 
‘psence prevents any deduction, the construction of any system, 
tes ts for consistency and a general discussion of the notion will 
bs developed in relation to the Seed Thus though the nypothesia 
contain essumed relations end determine the code by their implica-~ 
ae criteria for the evaluation exist, if only in terms of internsl 
consistency, Yet this consistency does not indicate absolute validity. 
The scope of ths axioms can only be revealed by the range of the 


theorems and cansistency tells usa notching about the adsquacy of the 


“mtaphysicel agsumptiona. 
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In 1904 Oawsled Veblen daveloped a cede for reometry utilize 
ing only the notion of a point and the relation between. In 


, 1911, Veblen conceived another code sdding the notion of cones 


~ gruenee. 
ecily simpler, Veblen divided hia second code into several sections 
yesed om code-nsceriptives desling with eae certein subject matter, 
such 28 agswurptions of order, or points on a ling, eta. 
i Huntington in 1913 cevelcped a code bassd cu the notion of 
sphers end ths relation cf inclusion. A grsat complexity of 
code racriptives resulted and yet iuntington's coda is Llosicelly 
simpler than Vodlentsa due to the dyadic réletion of inclusion.. 
compared to the triadic relstior of batween, 
Several qxamplses from Veblen's first code will be presentsd 
to ALiustrate the neture of a cose ascriptive und to serve as a 
somnectinge link to the discussion of tho generalized notion of 
the 10046, 
Assumption IIT, If points A,B,¢0 sve “n the order (ABC) they are 
inet in ‘ua onaae (8CA), ABC thus implies not between BCA, 
Veovlen's essumptions are thus composed of two elements, 
tha geometrical represented by the terms point and betwean end 
the logical, The act of logicitzing ig independent of tha notion 


of point and batween which arises only cut of tha actual repre. 


sentation ir. a conerete system of the logical pert, as applied te 


l, This soction ts based on tha srticles by Vebien end 
Huntington in Young «- Monographs on Modern HMathematicse 
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- prodicata and a triscic relaticn, Tha gernsralization of tha 
netion of the code derives from the conception of the code ag aq 
single, hickly ccmplex, quentified ascriptive, Since the notians 
of point end between arise only threuch epplication to ce ceresrete 
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exemimation ef the merely logical nepeet. This representation is 


celled the pre-code, 
Yet is the meening of consistency in relation to nre-ecga and 


do 


what eriterie dees 145 offer? Two considerstions must be @lacussed, 
Propositional leric asserts thet om attribution of consistency 

fo a Jadercnt la equivalent to its arrirmation, The fallecy 

of this becomes pertienulsrlvy epnarent when eppiled to pre-ccdes, 

If @ consistent pre-coda 1a instantiated by en empiricel coda, 

this code must elso be consiotent,. Rul consistency does not 
guarantes plyrsion? axistencs, (An eseriptive sbout ths existence 

of a 500 year old men, would be consistent, but Siso EN). 

Thoush this dimits ths analysis to incernal consistency, it 
tells nothing ebout a criterion. Yet on absolute standard for 
consistency does not existe To prove consijetency, concepts «are 
utilized thet ere in turn assumed consistent, A tect for consist- 
ency, with these reservations, would be the decuction cf the pree 

ode es a theorem from a code of locic that is assumed consistents 

A mere genersl test for consistency is the instantiation of the 
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tre-coce, TVhres possibilities of instantiation, beical, mathematical 
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end empirical, exist. Thus if the pre-code is instantiated by a 


code in Euclidian geometry, «nd we prent that Fuclidian seometry 
is consistent, we have a proc? for the consistency of tha pre-code, 


An axemple of this is furnished by Whitehead'’s Principia Mathematica 


whol... mpts.cto demonstrate thi 


In instentiution in an empirical satin: tho element of 
gjimply passing the burden of proof to a higher ordor of logia or 
another set of sceuaet tens: ia compounded by the following episteno- 
logical aseumptions; 

(1) ‘The empirical world is consistent, 

(2) Therefore this pert of the physiesl world is consistent, 

(3) And our propositions ebout this part are trues 

(4) Therafors the code regarding this pert ia true. 

(5) Therefore the lozical portion of the pre=codé is consistent, 

fbus the test of the system is internal consistency which 
leaves the scope of the metaphysicul assumptions unanalyzed, This 
reises the auéstion of the use of a pre-code. PF generalizing 
the notion of a code, the possibility of instentiation in sny 
nunber of different sciences is given, The realization that two 
cifferent sciences have the semo logical structure (that is, utiliz- 
ing the game pre-code) is the preliminary to translating one science 
into another, This is essentially the procedure followed by 


Descartes in transforming algebra into geometry. 
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The theory of systems then contains en examination of a 
certain unity in nature. The unity is no longer eiven by self- 


evident propositions, but by studying #ll the implications and 


or code-ascriptives which derive their validity from the eppropri- 


ate eriterlon, 


Yet this unity allows for a variability of methaphysical 


assumptions end s maltiplicity of valida criteria, Its only nacas- 


gary postulate is an inner consistency, which in turn recognizes 
ity epistemolorical limitetions, Meaning is recognized es an 
enanation of a philosophical point cf view. This also appifes to 
e philosophy of history, Historicel data by itaelf 1s neutral, 


ita significence constitutes a function of ths resolve of a 


scul, This does not imply that <1l metephysical constructions 


sre equivalent thet en unlimited choice exists in the selection 


wwe 


at hypothesis, or that historicel deta may be ignoread, A hypothesis 


must always be in terms cf some data and its relevance to this 


‘framework conatitutes a test for its efficacy, The wider the 


‘renge of events that a philosophy of history secka to explain, the 
1 


Choir inner meaning must alweys remsin a metephysical creation, { 


sore profound its eppronchs tyents by themselves teshify only 
to a fact of occurrence, Phenomenal sppearances contain no moral 


sanction, send can be apprehended only as a catasory of necaasity., 


ed 


l, Seo example of Newton under the apple tree ente 


Ch. 1. Introduction, 
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Frogress and freecom, purpose and mosning, are not attributes 
of reality, but the revelation of an inward ezperience, 
Gibbons thoeucht that he sar in Rome's collapse the triumph 


of barbarism enc religion, Yet en excellent case has bean made 
1 
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Hollente disintegration. 

Similarly what caused Hitler's downf uli Was it the ine 
vasion of Russias, the Ceclaration of war in i989, the seizure of 
Pregue or the Anschluss? Or perhaps was tha fact of collapse 
immanent in a personality to whom the recognition of limits con- 
stituted en admission of defeat? fn answer to these questions 
is not contsined merely in empirical data but in its, inter-~ 
pretation which depends on the predispositions of tts auther, 
Rune's constant cenjunction must ever represent a philosophical 
resolution, 

There can not consequently exist ones univergally valid 
philoscphy of history, It portrays the metaphysical resolu-= 
tion of the di lemma of the experiences of freedom and tks lmor- 
ledge of necessity, ond represents as much o testimony to tha 
philesophizal assumptions of 1ts creators as en absolute stand- 
ard for the eveluation of the numina history, Since the content 


ascribed to iife, morecver constitutes the emanation of an inner 


state, the possibility srises for the attainment of a level of mem. 


ing ftranscencinz the mere vhenomenal appearance of power phenomena. 


« Seo Ante =~ Ch, - Spengler. 
e See Ante = Ch. Tornbee 


Kant'a ethical philosophy testifies to this solution, the ultimate 


reality of which is only necessible by way of ean inner expsrianchs 
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